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CONFIDENCE 

!  II. KL  IN  Cl  IIC.\GC'  your  key  Audience  .as  advertiser  demands  lionest  and 
dependable  joitmaltsm.  ^X'^^len  cvenint^  comes  a  million  rcAder-lriends  turn  to 
TIte  L^liica^o  Daily  News  because  it  satisfies  both  tbeir  conscience  and  tbeir 
intelligence.  Tbis  newspaper  is  a  powerful  influence  in  tbeir  lives.  Its  strength 
is  deeply  rooted  in  tbe  confidence  wbicb  Tbe  Daily  News  bas  earned  and 
kept  by  tbe  steadfast  decency  of  its  publishing  policies.  In  its  advertising  coU 
umns  TbcD  aily  News  bas  carried,  for  43  consecutiw  years,  more  Total  D  is- 
play  linage  than  any  other  Chicago  paper,  morning,  evening  or  Sunday.*  j\ 

Oq>/p  N**$  doM  not 

leadership  wbicb  says  over  and  over  a^ain  that  Tbe  D  aily  N  ews  is  Chicago  S  q'co^.'ic 


BASIC  ADVERTISING  A1  M  D  I  LI  Al 

THE  CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 


Y  NEWS  PIAZA;  <00  W«s/  Madiion  Slrt*l.  CHICAGO 
IT  OFFICE:  7*?I8  G«ntrol  Motors  Building 


FOR  o8  YEARS  CHICAGO'S  HCMf  NEWSPAFER 
ITS  PLACE  IN  THE  HOME  IS  ONE  OF 
RESPECT  AND  TRUST 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE:  0  KocktMtr  Ptoio 
SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE:  Hoborf  Building 


FOR  ALL-STAR  COVERAGE 

OF  THE  TWO  POLITICAL  IMO 
CONVENTIONS  YOU  NEED  I  ll  U 

INTERNATIONAL  NEWS  SERVICE  will  have  not  only  fast,  complete  wire  cov¬ 
erage  by  a  most  competent  staff  of  star  reporters  in  Chicago  during  the  two  conven¬ 
tions,  but  it  will  give  you  brilliant  special  news  features,  human  interest  stories,  humor 
and  vivid  description  by  some  of  the  country’s  greatest  writers.  Here  are  a  few: 


Damon  Runyon  Inez  Robb  Arthur  "Bugs”  Baer  Bob  Considine 

Ace  Reporter,  Columnist  and  America’s  Outstanding  Who  will  write  the  humorous  Famous  author  and  war 

Short  Story  Writer  Woman  Reporter  side  of  the  conventions  correspondent 

BARRY  PARIS,  editor  in  chief,  Seymour  Berkson,  managing  editor,  and  William  K. 
Hutchinson,  chief  of  the  Washington  INS  Bureau,  will  direct  a  staff  of  top-flight  re¬ 
porters  all  of  whom  are  intimately  acquainted  with  national  politics  and  its  many  rami¬ 
fications. 

INTERNATIONAL  NEWS  SERVICE 


Rupert  Hughes 
Famous  Novelist  and 
Commentator 


Louis  Bromheld 
Pulitzer  prize  winner, 
author  of  many  Best  Sellers 


Adela  Rogers  St.  Johns 
Brilliant  novelist  and 
magazine  writer 


Edwin  C.  Hill 

Noted  news  commentator 
and  analyst 


FOR  ALL-STAR  COVERAGE 

Of  ALL  DOMESTIC  AND  1110 
FOREIGN  NEWS  YOU  NEED  1 11 U 

INTERNATIONAL  NEWS  SERVICE  is  complete  but  it  is  not  top-heavy  with 
thousands  of  words  that  no  one  ever  uses.  INS  is  the  one  service  that  supplies  editors 
a  report  adapted  to  their  actual  needs.  In  addition,  INS  gives  its  clients  an  un¬ 
usual  amount  of  exclusives  by  outstanding  writers  and  reporters.  Here  are  a  few: 


Richard  Trcgatkia 


Michael  Chinigo 


dark  Lee 


James  L.  Kilgallen  Howard  Handleman 


INTERNATIONAL  NEWS  SERVICE 


Vm.  K.  Hutchinson  Larry  Newman  John  Henry  J.  Kingsbury  Smith  Richard  Haller  Dixie  Tighe 

INS  is,  of  course,  primarily  a  complete  news  service.  But  it  specializes  in  big  names,  in 
challenging  writing,  in  human  interest,  in  variety  of  material  and  in  the  vivid  por¬ 
trayal  of  facts  with  strictest  emphasis  on  accuracy.  INS  is  the  modem  news  service, 
geared  to  modem  demands. 


George  Lait 


Graham  Hovey 


Lee  Carson 


Lee  Van  Atta 


James  E.  Brown 


Pat  Robinson 


Pierre  Huss 


1884-  SIXTY  YEARS  -1944 

of 

OUTSTANDIHG  SERVICE  TO  NEWSPAPERS 

and 

MORE  TO  COME 


Mindful  of  the  fact  that  In  these  sixty  years  we  have  invented  and  devel¬ 
oped  each  of  the  types  of  presses  in  standard  use  today,  tfie  Flat-Bed 
Web  Press,  the  Unit-type  Heavy  Duty  Press,  the  Tubular  and  the  Unitubu¬ 
lar,  the  Duplex  Printing  Press  Company  is  devoting  research  a>id  engineer¬ 
ing  toward  tbe  offering  of  post-war  press  eqwpment  of  greatly  improved 
dmign  and  construction  and  resultant  efRctency. 

♦ 

Our  factory  meantime  eontimies  entirely  on  ordnance  and  other  military 
equipment  save  for  priority  newspaper  equipment  of  emergency  char¬ 
acter.  OUR  PRIME  JOB  IS  YET  TO 

"BACK  THE  AHACK"  AND  WIN  THE  WAR 


THE  DUPLEX  PRINTINS  PRESS  COMPANY 


500  Fifth  Avenue 
I  New  York  City 


BATTLE  CREEK,  MICHIGAN 


77  W.  Washington  St. 
Chicago,  Iff. 
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1740 

built  privateers 
for  England's  war 
with  Philip  uf  Spa 


1741 

raised  £4,(XX)  to  help 
Eingland  win  this 
war  with  France 


^  1754 

4  supply  source  for 
f  campaign  against  the 
(  French  and  Indians 


1775 

focus  of  finance  and 
inspiration  in  the  War 
for  Independence 


Nine  wars 

•  •  •  and  notv  trorkint/  on  tho  ionthi 


1013 

Stephen  Girard’s 
money,  plus  ships 
and  men.  helped  win 


Philadelphia  plajt  i  j  Johiiii\-<  ome- 
lately  in  the  business  of  war.  It  has  foufiht 
nine  major  wars,  and  is  now'  working  on 
the  tenth  —  a  full-Howing  fountainhead 
of  men,  money  and  material  indispensable 
in  this  time  of  national  emergency. 

The  tenth  time  out  finds  Philadelphia 
functioning  at  an  all  time  high,  turning 
out  (in  estimated  Uf/o  of  dll  l.S.  imr 
material  in  old  established  plants,  with 
largely  local  personnel  . .  .  read)  to  revert 
to  essential  productiini  for  fieacetime 
w  ithout  violent  reconversion  or  indefinite 
lag . . .  with  an  immediate  postwar  market 
for  its  products  that  should  equal  peak 
wartime  priMluction  for  years  to  come. 

Meanwhile,  Philadelphia's  high  peak 
of  prosperity  is  matched  by  Philadelphia's 


peak  newspuper,  The  Inquirer  . . .  which 
prot'ed  peak  prosperity  last  year  with  the 
greatest  total  linage  volume  (21,212,481 
lines  —  Media  Records)  carried  by  any 
Philadelphia  new  spaper  in  the  |)ast  fifteen! 
. . .  adequate  evidence  that  advertisers  are 
profiting  in  the  present  while  preparing 
for  the  long  future  haul  to  come. 


1840 

equipped  fighting 
regiments  for  the  war 
with  Mexico 


B  KLLWETiiKR  of  retail  advertisers, 
leader  in  all  major  linage  classifications 
.  .  .  The  Inquirer  today  yields  to  anv 
advertiser,  local  or  national,  all  the 
selling  power  needed  for  active  profitable 
business  in  this  market. 

Look  into  busy  Philadelphia  and  The 
Inquirer  now  . .  .w  bile  prosperity  of  today 
shapes  the  opportunities  of  tomorrow! 


■pj  prime  source  of  men, 

money,  munitions  during 
"'1  the  civil  conflict 


ships  and  men  that 
helpeil  oust  Spain  fro  <i 
Cuba  &  the  Philippines 


produced  ships, 
munitions  and  men  to 
help  end  M  orld  War  I 


National  Advertising  Representatives:  Osborn,  Scolaro.  Meeker  Go  ,  Aeu  )  ork,  C.hirafto,  Detroit,  St.  Louts;  keeiie  Fil/patrick.  San  Fronds 


( 


I  THE  BAHLE  OF  TOMORROW 
I  WILL  BE  THE 

BATTLE  OF  MEDIA 


PAUL  BLOCK  AND  ASSOCIATES 


HERBERT  W.  MOLONEY,  President 

NtW  YORK  PHILADELPHIA  CHICAGO  DETROIT 

BOSTON  SAN  FRANCISCO  PORTLAND  LOS  ANGELES 


VICTORY  depends  on  how  newspaper  space 
is  sold  to  those  enterprises,  great  and  small, 

which  will  seek  to  rush  their  goods  and  services  Paul  Block  and  Associates  represent  a  small 
to  an  eager  public.  group  of  leading  newspapers. 


We  do  not  need  to  tell  you,  because  you 
know,  that  there  will  be  amazing  advertising 
activity  after  this  war.  But  how  much  of  that 
activity  will  be  in  newspapers— how  much  your 
newspaper  gets— depends  upon  just  one  thing— 


We  maintain  a’large  staff  of  thirty-eight  ex¬ 
perienced,  able  salesmen. 

We  operate  eight  offices  from  coast  to  coast, 
each  wholly  owned  and  operated  by  ourselves. 


How  well  newspapers— how  well  your  news¬ 
paper-can  be  sold  to  the  advertiser. 

We  have  been  selling  newspaper  space  for 
nearly  half  a  century,  and  were  never  more 
convinced  of  the  value  of  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising  than  we  are  today. 


Alive,  alert,  in  step  with  the  problems  of  the 
times— seasoned  with  years  of  experience  and 
enjoying  modern  and  aggressive  leadership, 
our  organization  is  in  a  position  to  render  news¬ 
paper  publishers  outstanding  selling  service. 
Paraphrasing  Packard’s  famous  slogan,  “Ask 
the  publishers  we  serve.” 


Victory  for  your  Newspaper  depends 
on  Victory  for  aii  Newspapers 
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in  the 

Postwar  Picture 

A  helicopter  ia  every  garage  may 
he  part  of  the  postwar  picture  — 
sound  banking  is  sure  to  l)e!  It  is 
a  fundamental  factor  in  both  the 
production  and  purchase  of  goods 
...The  Ilerald-American  is  fun¬ 
damental  to  marketing  goods  in 
Chicago  and  so,  too,  will  be  indis- 
|)en8able  in  the  {)08twar  picture. 

HERALD-AMERICAN 

EVENING  and  SUNDAY 

Naiionaily  R^preBented  by  IIEARST  ADVERTISING  SERVICE 
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higti  spoH  o#  St.  Pml  af  what  w  want  you  fo  .  .  .  can>  show  you,  the  many  gft  indust’ritt. 


$*.  r«<ii  it  Hm  city  •(  MtaMtoU. 

TMi  It  tin  !««••  CtplM  .  .  . 

tncM  I*  ItH  «t  •  <««  •!  MMHm 
iMtn.  TIm  ftmwit  Ctci  6nb«ct  w« 
•IM  ttcMtacf. 


St.  ^Mll  litttMt,  tvMtittttl,  tHttctStt  .  .  . 
ittMtHt  ••4  WMitk  •!  Mm  city.  Mttt  tlM« 


Hm  rich,  agricultural  State  of  Minnesota  of  which  it  is  the  hub,  its  big  populaton,  its  tremendous  bi^ 


Sven  St.  Peel’s  fMMe  sers  "Mf  merbet”.  This  H  «  view  el  It  frees  the  heehs  el  the 
Mississippi  hiver,  shewing  emeuf  other  thhifs  the  Il-stery  Nrst  Metleetl  ieeh  helMlef. 


A  tyekel  scene  in  St.  Peel's  shnpphif 

district,  shewing  seme  of  the  clty'i 
buying  power  as  it  seeks  advertised 
mercheedise  in  St.  Paul’s  smart  shops. 


ing  power,  etc.,  on  this  one  tour . . .  but  we  can  give  you  some  idea  of  what  a  whale  of  a  market  it  really 


This  is  an  air  view  el  petentiel  sa^ts  for  anybody's  prod* 
uct  .  .  .  a  smell  eertioa  el  St.  Paul's  lee#  district  end 
a  section  of  adiemlnq  resldenfiel  section.  In  the  fore* 


hsastHd  heildiaQs.  tremendoes  hanoars.  oiants  of  the  air  and 
cencrete  nmwayt  mark  St  Paul's  huoe  municipal  akpert 


St.  Paul  sparklas  at  night,  toe,  as  this  viaw  of 
one  of  its  downtown  itraats  pravat. 


GOSS 


OF  PRODUCTION 

THESE  DAYS! 


Inspect  your  press  equipment 
periodically  and  thoroughly  if  you 
expect  efficient  operation  with  mini¬ 
mum  loss  of  production  time.  That’s 
good  advice  under  any  conditions,  but 
today  the  importance  is  DOUBLED. 


We  are  doing  our  best  to  main¬ 
tain  our  emergency  Replacement  Parts 
Service  which  is  on  call  day  or  night 
throughout  the  year.  So  is  our  Field 
Service  of  skilled  press  experts  who 
are  ready  to  go  anywhere  at  any  time. 
Please  use  these  services  when  you 
need  them.^ 


*Phone  the  factory,  Canal  4140, 
Chicago,  between  8:30  AM  and 
5:00  PM.  After  5:00  PM  phone 
Columbus  6977,  Chicago,  or 
Berwyn  1545,  Berwyn,  Illinois. 


.  .TO  GIVE  THE  NEWS  IMPARTIALLY, 


WITHOUT  FEAR  OR  FAVOR, 


REGARDLESS  OF  ANY  PARTY, 
SECT  OR  INTEREST  INVOLVED.’* 


ALL  THE  NEWS  THATS  FIT  TO  PRINT”  | 

. . .  -I 
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The  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers' 


ISSUED  EVEBY  SATURDAY 


FOUNDED  IN  1884 


War,  Post-War  Questions 
To  Dominate  AP- AN  PA  Meets 


58th  ANPA  Condave  Set  for  April 
25-27 . . .  AP  Convention  April  24 


WILL  competition  with  facsimile 
newspapers  be  imimrtant?  Will 
offset  printing  become  practical 
for  daily  newspapers?  Will  news¬ 
papers  be  forced  to  lower  sub¬ 
scription  rates  after  the  war? 
How  can  the  fitness  for  his  job 


Linwood  1.  Noyes 


of  a  returning  service  man  be 
determined? 

These  are  some  of  the  ques¬ 
tions  that  will  take  a  prominent 
place  in  the  discussions  at  the 
58th  annual  convention  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association,  to  be  held  at  the 
Waldorf  -  Astoria  Hotel,  New 
York,  April  25  to  27, 

While  wartime  problems  of  the 
nation’s  newspapers  dominated 
last  year’s  sessions  and  will  get 
considerable  attention  this  year, 
the  greater  interest  during  the 
coming  meeting  will  center  on 
post-war  questions. 

Annual  AP  Meeting 
The  Associated  Press  also  will 
hold  its  annual  one-day  meeting 
April  24  at  the  Waldorf.  Besides 
the  regular  business  sessions, 
which  will  include  the  election 
of  six  directors,  AP  will  have  a 
reception  for  guests  and  a  lunch¬ 
eon  with  prominent  speakers, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Rob¬ 
ert  McLean,  AP  president. 

In  addition  to  these  meetings, 
the  National  Newspaper  Promo¬ 
tion  Association  will  hold  its 
15th  annual  convention  at  the 
Waldorf,  April  24  to  26.  For  the 
complete  NNPA  program  please 
turn  to  page  42  of  this  issue. 
Although  the  present  shortage 


of  travel  facilities  may  make  it¬ 
self  felt,  it  is  expected  that  this 
year’s  convention  will  be  one 
of  the  best-attended  in  recent 
years. 

About  700  delegates  already 
have  signified  their  intention  to 
be  present  at  the  third  wartime 
meeting.  Last  year  the  ANPA 
seated  about  750  delegates,  and 
600  in  1942. 

Cranston  Williams,  ANPA  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  is  in  charge  of  ar¬ 
rangements. 

The  ANPA  has  stipulated  that 
representatives  must  come  from 
the  home  office  of  the  member 
publication.  Eligibility  for  at¬ 
tendance  at  convention  sessions 
(except  that  of  Wednesday  af¬ 
ternoon,  April  26,  which  will  be 
given  over  to  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising)  has  been  restricted  to 
the  following  groups: 

Eligible  Delegates 

1.  Representatives  of  members 
living  at  place  of  publication 
and  on  the  payroll. 

2.  Proprietors  or  majority 
owners,  living  either  in  the  place 
of  publication  or  elsewhere. 

3.  Special  representatives, 
owning  majority  stock  in  mem¬ 
ber  publications. 


For  the  first  day  of  the  ANPA 
meeting  the  traditional  Small 
Dailies  sessions  are  scheduled. 
They  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.  and 
2  p.m.  on  Tuesday  in  the  Jade 
Room.  Topics  of  interest  to 
papers  of  less  than  50,000  circu¬ 
lation  will  be  discussed. 

More  than  60  questions,  deter¬ 


mined  by  a  poll  of  publishers  of 
small  dailies,  already  have  been 
listed  for  discussion.  The  sub¬ 
jects  cover  all  phases  of  news¬ 
paper  operation— editorial,  me¬ 
chanical,  advertising,  circulation, 
personnel,  promotion,  etc. 

The  Small  Dailies  meetings 
will  be  opened  at  the  Tuesday 
morning  session  by  Linwood  I. 
Noyes,  publisher  of  the  Ironwood 
( Mich. )  Globe  and  ANPA  presi¬ 
dent. 

ITie  conunittee  in  charge  of 
the  Small  Dailies  program  is 
headed  by  Buell  W.  Hudson,  of 
the  Woonsocket  (R.  I.)  Call, 
with  Arthur  P.  Irving,  of  the 
Glens  Falls  (N.  Y.)  Post-Star 
and  Times,  as  vice-chairman. 

Other  members  of  the  Small 
Dailies  program  committee  are: 
Joe  M.  Bunting,  Bloomington 
( lU. )  Pantograph;  Carl  B.  Short, 
Roanoke  ( Va. )  Times  and 
World-News;  and  Frank  Walser, 
Hazelton  ( Pa. )  Standard-Senti¬ 
nel  and  Plain  Speaker.  Clare 
Marshall,  Cedar  Rapids  (Iowa) 
Gazette,  last  year's  chairman, 
and  Frank  S.  Hoy,  of  the  Lewis¬ 
ton  ( Me. )  Sun  and  Journal,  also 
a  former  chairman,  are  acting 
as  advisors  to  the  committee. 

’The  ANPA  general  sessions 
will  begin  on  Wednesday  morn¬ 
ing  April  26,  at  10  a.m.  in  the 
Grand  Ballroom,  with  a  presen¬ 
tation  by  Mr.  Noyes  of  the  an¬ 


nual  report.  Reports  of  com¬ 
mittees  will  follow. 

At  this  meeting,  also,  awards 
will  be  given  in  the  annual  ICMA 
Safe  Driving  competition,  in  the 
monograph  competition,  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  ANPA  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  National  Council 
for  Professional  Education  in 


Robert  McLean  Gov.  Thomas  E.  Dewey 
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Newspaper  in  America 


Frank  E.  Tripp 


Journalism,  and  in  the  photo¬ 
graphic  contest  being  conducted 
by  the  U.  S.  Victo^  Waste  Paper 
Campaign  Committee. 

As  in  former  years,  the  Safe 
Driving  awards  will  be  given  for 
the  best  accident-free  record  by 
newspaper-owned  or  -operated 
vehicles  in  three  classifications. 
This  year  as  last,  scrolls  will  be 
given  in  lieu  of  the  usual  bronze 
plaques  because  of  the  metal 
shortage.  The  winners  will  ex¬ 
change  the  scrolls  for  plaques 
after  the  war. 

Three  prizes  will  be  given  in 
the  essay  contest — first,  $!500  and 
a  gold  medal;  second,  a  silver 
medal,  and  third,  a  bronze 
medal.  The  subject  this  year  is: 
“Newspaper  Achievements  and 
Responsibilities  in  Post-War  Ad¬ 
justment.’’  Students  in  schools 
or  colleges  of  journalism  are 
eligible. 

Friendly  to  Report 

In  the  case  of  these  awards, 
as  well,  the  silver  and  bronze 
medals  will  be  replaced  with 
scrolls. 

Prizes  in  the  photo  contest  will 
be  awarded  for  the  best  entries 
showing  the  salvaging  or  use  of 
waste  paper.  A  total  of  28  na¬ 
tional  and  regional  prizes, 
amounting  to  ^,650  in  War 
Bonds,  will  be  given.  The  na¬ 
tional  grand  prize  is  a  $500  Bond. 
The  top  three  in  each  of  nine 
regions  will  win  $200,  $100  and 
$50  in  War  Bonds. 

Edwin  S.  Friendly,  of  the  New 
York  Sun,  national  chairman  of 
the  waste  paper  drive,  will  give 
a  report  on  the  campaign. 

’The  afternoon  session  on 
Wednesday,  opening  at  2  p.m., 
will  be  under  the  direction  of 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  with 
Frank  E.  Tripp,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Gannett  Newspapers 
and  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
in  Charge  of  the  Bureau,  as  pre- 
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siding  officer.  Mr.  Tripp  will 
open  the  session  with  an  address 
on  “The  Newspaper’s  Obligation 
to  Itself.” 

William  A.  Thomson,  director 
of  the  Bureau,  will  present  his 
annual  report. 

The  main  speaker  at  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising  business  ses¬ 
sion  will  be  Frederick  C.  Craw¬ 
ford,  president  of  Thompson 
Produeta,  Inc.,  Clevdand,  and 
chairman  of  tte  board  and  for¬ 
mer  president  of  the  National 
Amociation  of  Manufacturers. 


Eric  A.  lohnston 


His  subject  is  “Back  of  Your  In¬ 
dustrial  Headlines.” 

Frederick  Dickinson,  sales 
manner  of  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  will  address  the  ses¬ 
sion  on  “Meeting  the  Customers.” 

Other  speakers  will  be  William 
T.  Cresmer,  president  of  the 
American  Association  of  News¬ 
paper  Representatives,  and  Her¬ 
bert  W.  Moloney,  vice-president. 
The  subject  for  both  titese  talks 
will  be  “National  Advertising 
and  the  Work  of  the  AANR.” 

President  Noyes  will  open  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising  session 
with  a  brief  address,  after  which 
he  will  turn  the  proceedings 
over  to  Mr.  Tripp. 

The  ANPA  general  sesion  will 
resume  at  10  a.m.  Thursday. 
Committee  reports  will  be  con¬ 
cluded  and  new  business  taken 
up. 

An  additional  session,  devoted 
to  a  discussion  of  FM  radio 
broadcasting,  wiU  be  held  this 
year,  beginning  at  2  p.m.  Thurs¬ 
day,  also  in  the  Grand  Ballroom. 

Three  outstanding  pioneers  in 
the  development  of  FM  will 
speak  at  the  session  and  the 
General  Electric  Co.  will  present 
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WALDORF  CONVENTIONS  TIME-TABLE 
SUNDAY 

2:00  p.m. — AANR  Dinner  Meeting,  Jansen  Suite 
MONDAY 

10:00  a.m. — NNPA  Business  Session,  Assembly  Room  4-M 
1 1 :00  a.m. — Associated  Press,  Annual  Meeting,  Starlight  Roof 
12:30  p.m. — Associated  Press,  Reception,  Basildon  Room 
1:00  p.m. — Associated  Press,  Luncneon,  Grand  Ballroom 
2:00  p.m. — NNPA  Business  Meeting,  Auembly  Room  4-M 
3:00  p.m. — Associated  Press,  Annual  Meeting,  Starlight  Roof 
4:15  p.m. — NNPA  Washington  Post  War  Show  Movie,  4-M 
5:00  p.m. — North  American  Newspaper  Alliance.  Annual  Meet¬ 
ing,  Assembly  Suite  4  J-K-L 

5:00  p.m. — Cocktail  Party,  The  Wright  Co.,  444  Madison  Ave. 
5:30  p.m. — NNPA  Cocktail  Party,  Palm  Room 

TUESDAY 

10:00  a.m. — ANPA  Small  Dailies  Session,  Jade  Room 
10:00  a.m. — NNPA  Business  Meeting,  Assembly  Room  4-M 
1 1 :00  a.m. — United  Press  Meeting,  U.P.  Headquarters 
12:30  p.m. — Banshees  Luncheon,  Grand  Ballroom 
1:00  p.m. — NNPA  Luncheon,  Jansen  Suite 
2:00  p.m. — ANPA  Small  Dailies  Session,  Jade  Room 
2:30  p.m. — NNPA  Business  Meeting,  Assembly  Room  4-M 
5:30,  8:30  and  10:00  p.m. — AANR  Presentation,  Basildon  Room 
7:00  p.m. — NNPA  Dinner,  Le  Perroquet  Suite 

WEDNESDAY 

10:00  a.m. — ANPA  General  Session,  Grand  Ballroom 
10:00  a.m. — NNPA  Business  Meeting,  Assembly  Room  4-M 
10:00  and  11:30  a.m.;  2:30,  4:30,  8:30  and  10:00  p.m. — AANR 
Presentation.  Basildon  Room 
11:00  a.m. — United  Press  Meeting,  U.P.  Headquarters 
12:00  Noon — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Assodation 
Annual  Luncheon,  Weagewood  Room 
12:00  Noon — New  York  State  Publishers  Association  Annual 
Luncheon,  Le  Perroquet  Suite 

12:00  Noon — Publishers  Bureau  of  N.  J.,  Le  Pillement  Suite 
2:00  p.m. — ANPA  Bureau  of  Advertising  Session,  Ballroom 
2:00  p.m. — NNPA  Election  of  Officers,  Assembly  Room  4-M 
4:00  p.m. — Nancy  Sasser,  Inc.,  Reception,  Suite  4  J-K-L 

THURSDAY 

9:00,  lOKK)  and  11:30  a.m.;  2:30  and  4:00  p.m.— AANR  Pre¬ 
sentation,  Basildon  Room 

10:00  a.m. — ANPA  General  Session,  Grand  Ballroom 
12:00  Noon — ANPA  Election  of  Cheers,  Grand  Ballroom 
2:00  p.m. — ANPA  Session  on  FM  Radio,  Grand  Ballroom 
6:30  p.m. — Bureau  of  Advertising  Dinner,  Grand  Ballroom 

FRIDAY 

IKK)  p.m. — General  Electric  Co.  Luncheon  and  Television 
_ Demonstration,  Van  Curler  Hotel,  Schenectady 


an  educational  film  on  the  sub¬ 
ject. 

The  speakers  are:  Major  Ed¬ 
win  H.  Armstrong,  inventor  of 
FM  and  member  of  the  Electrical 
Engineering  faculty  of  Columbia 
University;  Dr.  W.  R.  G.  Baker, 
vice-president  of  the  General 
Electric  Co.  and  chairman  of  the 
Radio  Technical  Planning  Board, 
and  Walter  J.  Damm,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal 
and  president  of  FM  Broadcast¬ 
ers,  Inc. 

General  Electric  has  extended 
an  invitation  to  ANPA  members 
to  attend  a  demonstration  at  its 


Schenectady  laboratories  on  how 
tdevision  of  the  future  might 
cover  news  or  supplement  other 
news  channels.  The  demonstra¬ 
tion  will  be  given  the  day  fol¬ 
lowing  the  convention,  Friday, 
April  28. 

A  special  edition  of  a  metro¬ 
politan  newspaper  will  be  tele¬ 
vised,  to  be  followed  by  a  show¬ 
ing  of  how  the  same  news  might 
be  covered  directly  by  television. 
Models  and  motion  picture  films 
will  be  used. 

An  open  house  reception  will 
be  held  throughout  the  conven¬ 
tion  by  OMteral  Electric  in  East 

IDITOR  A 


Rooms  A  and  B.  It  will  include 
exhibits  of  FM  and  television 
receivers  in  operation  and  other 
displays. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the 
ANPA,  featured  by  the  election 
of  officers,  will  be  held  at  noon 
on  Thursday  in  the  Grand  Ball¬ 
room.  A  complete  slate  of  of¬ 
ficers  and  five  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion’s  ten  directors  will  be 
chosen. 

Present  officers,  besides  Mr. 
Noyes,  are  William  G.  Chand¬ 
ler,  of  the  Scripps-Howard  News¬ 
papers,  vice-president:  Norman 
Chandler.  Lot  Angeles  Timet. 
secretary;  Mr.  Friendly,  treas¬ 
urer. 

The  five  expiring  directorships 
now  are  held  by;  George  C.  Big- 
gers.  Atlanta  Journal;  Howard 
Davis.  New  Yorlf  Herald  Trib¬ 
une;  E.  M.  (Ted)  Dealey,  Dolls* 

a 

C.  Williaxns  F.  C.  Crowioed 

Newt;  J.  L.  Stackhouse.  Easton 
( Pa. )  Express;  and  S.  R.  Windi, 
Portland  Oregon  Journal. 

The  holdover  directors,  elected 
last  yecu:  for  two-year  terms,  are; 
David  W.  Howe,  Burlington 
(Vt.)  Free  Press;  F.  I.  Ear. 
Hamilton  ( Ont. )  Spectator; 

W.  E.  BSaefarlane,  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une;  W.  F.  Schmick.  Boltimoee 
Sun;  and  Walter  M.  Dear,  Jerttg 
City  Jersey  Journal. 

The  Bureau  of  Advertiatng 
dinner  will  be  held  Thiirsdag, 
April  27,  at  6:30  p.m.,  in  the 
Grand  Ballroom.  The  dinner  has 
been  completely  sold  out  for 
more  than  two  weeks,  and  well 
over  1,000  persons  are  expected 
to  attend. 

Dewey  to  Speak 

Three  prominent  speakers, are 
scheduled  to  address  the  dinner. 
They  are  Governor  Thorny  E. 
Dewey  of  New  York,  Eric  A. 
Johnston,  president  of  the  U.  S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  Rear 
Admiral  A.  S.  Merrill,  who  has 
just  been  appointed  Director  of 
Public  Relations  for  the  U.  S. 
Navy.  The  subjects  of  their  ad¬ 
dresses  have  not  been  an¬ 
nounced.  j 

Entertainment  will  be  offered  I 
at  the  dinner  by  William  Home,  f 
tenor  of  the  New  Opera  Com¬ 
pany.  Mr.  Tripp,  who  will  be 
chairman  at  the  dinner,  will  | 
speak  briefly.  Charles  P.  Man-  ( 
ship,  publisher  of  the  Baton  > 
Rouge  ( La. )  Advocate  and  State-  j 
Times,  will  act  as  toastmaster.  | 

The  annual  meeting  of  AP  wiU  ■ 
start  at  11  a.m.  Monday,  April  j 
24,  on  the  Starlight  Roof  of  the  j 
Waldorf.  At  12:30  p.m.,  there 
will  be  a  reception  in  the  Basil¬ 
don  Room  for  guests  of  honor. 

The  nominating  committee 
will  convene  before  the  annual 
meeting  to  consider  the  naming 
of  candidates  to  fill  the  vacancy 
left  by  William  H.  Cowles,  pub- 
( Continued  on  page  46) 
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Knox  Promises  Speediest 
Access  to  All  the  News 


i: 


Outlines  Navy  Policy . . .  Security 
Reasons  Only  Qualification 


f  By  Frank  Knox 

Secretoxy  of  the  Navy 

AS  EVERY  thoughtful  person 

knows,  and  that  certainly  in¬ 
cludes  most  of  the  nation’s  news¬ 
paper  editors,  the  United  States 
is  now  on  the  threshhold  of  the 
bloodiest  phase  of  this  war. 

So  far  as  the  Navy  controls 
facilities  for  gathering  and  trans¬ 
mitting  the  story,  the  biggest 
story  of  our  time,  I  am  satisfied 
that  the  American  public  will 
have  the  speediest  access  pos¬ 
sible  to  all  the  facts  and  opinions, 
no  matter  how  grim,  that  do  not 
tetually  compromise  the  security 
of  our  fighting  forces. 

Naval  Security 

I  know  that  America’s  editors 
and  publishers,  correspondents, 
commentators  and  cameramen 
will  respect  that  last  qualifying 
clause  as  a  necessity  and  that 
with  imanimlty  they  will  co¬ 
operate  in  its  observance  under 
the  compact  of  national  volun¬ 
tary  censorship.  It  Is  a  fact  from 
which  we  cannot  depart  that  in 
questions  of  naval  security,  the 
Navy  itself  must  be  the  first 
authority.  Most  newspapermen 
have  learned  the  necessity  of 
that  policy  since  the  war’s  sud¬ 
den  intrusion  upon  the  unlimited 
exercise  of  the  free  press.  The 
Navy,  too,  has  learnt  much  in 
the  same  span  of  time  about  the 
definition  and  exercise  of  censor¬ 
ship  for  security;  it  has  learned 
more,  as  well,  about  the  tradi¬ 
tions  and  trustworthiness  of 
American  journalism  from  its  in¬ 
timate  relationship  with  the 
working  press  as  the  war  has 
advanc^. 

Thris  the  Navy’s  preparations 
for  covering  the  news  of  the 
invasion  have  been  made  no  less 
carefully  than  the  plans  for  the 
expedition  itself,  to  the  end  that 
the  news  will  be  written  for 
America  by  Americans,  and 
transmitted  over  vastly  aug¬ 
mented  commimications  facili¬ 
ties. 

The  Navy  '  pledges  itself  to 
withhold  no  news,  and  to  make 
no  deletions,  except  for  exact 
reasons  of  naval  and  military 
security.  No  expressions  of  fact 
or  opinion  will  be  forbidden  un¬ 
less  current  or  future  naval 
operations  would  be  impaired  by 
their  publication.  Therefore  it 
was  early  determined  that  news 
for  the  United  States  would  be 
handled  from  abroad  in  the 
American  fashion. 

That  is  no  more  than  the 
Navy’s  established  policy  on  the 
news,  be  the  information  dis- 
sminated  in  books,  in  maga- 
rines,  by  motion  pictures  or  press 
pictures,  in  the  newspapers  or 
over  the  radio.  The  only  reason 
for  its  reiteration  is  to  assert  the 
extension  of  that  policy  to  the 


newest  war  front,  and  to  assure 
the  reporters  of  the  invasion  that 
the  extended  facilities  for  trans¬ 
mitting  the  news  were  not  set  up 
to  handle  pap. 

If  this  has  been  the  “best 
covered  war  in  history,”  the 
Navy  pledges  its  part  in  surpass¬ 
ing  that  superlative  during  the 
process  of  kicking  holes  in  Hit¬ 
ler’s  Fortress  of  Europe.  Pains 
have  been  taken  to  acquaint  our 
allies  with  the  American  policy 
on  news,  to  the  end  that  we  will 
get  the  news  as  we  want  it,  not 
as  other  nations’  standards  of 
journalism  or  censorship  would 
have  it. 

The  public  is  entitled  to  the 
.straight  hews  and  to  the  opinions 
of  its  civilian  observers,  without 
additions  or  deletions  officially 
imposed  to  enhance  or  to  protect 
the  reputation  of  any  individual, 
unit  or  branch  of  the  nation’s 
services.  The  Navy  has  nothing 
to  conceal  except  such  technical 
information  as  is  more  valuable 
to  the  enemy  than  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  public.  In  its  own  reporting 
of  facts,  through  communiques 
and  official  press  releases,  the 
Navy  expresses  no  opinions. 
Opinion  is  the  prerogative  of  the 
editorial  writer  and  the  war 
commentator.  The  Navy  does 
not.  and  will  not.  interfere  with 
free  and  critical  expression.  Its 


only  authority  is  over  the  essen¬ 
tial  technical  secret  which,  if 
disclosed,  would  cause  loss  of 
life,  loss  of  naval  advantage  over 
the  enemy,  loss  in  blood  and 
money  to  the  American  people — 
if  nothing  worse.  When  and  if 
this  authority  might  be  abused, 
it  is  both  right  and  desirable  that 
the  abuse  can  be  brought  force¬ 
fully  to  public  attention. 

The  rules  laid  down  for  Amer¬ 
ican  naval  reviewing  officers  are 
simple.  They  are  based  on  the 
premise  stated  by  Director  of 
Censorship  Byron  Price,  that  re¬ 
viewing  officers  for  government 
agencies  must  never  undertake 
to  vouch  for  the  truth  or  ac¬ 
curacy  of  any  news  story;  that 
clearance  does  not  place  the 
Navy  in  the  position  of  saying 
“I  approve”  or  “I  endorse.”  but 
merely  “I  do  not  object  to  publi¬ 
cation  for  reasons  of  naval  se¬ 
curity."  If  the  facts  in  a  story 
are  false,  or  if  a  critical  opinion 
is  reached  by  a  correspondent 
from  less  than  the  full  facts,  the 
reviewing  officer  is  instructed  to 
offer  the  full  truth  to  the  writer, 
but  to  leave  it  wholly  to  the 
author  to  use  or  reject  the  facts 
or  to  amend  his  story.  It  is 
printed  in  capital  letters:  DO 
NOT  DELE’TE  CRITICISM. 

Navy  Nawa-Mindad 

If  I  make  out  the  Navy  to  be 
thoroughly  news-minded,  such  is 
my  intent.  This  is  emphasized 
b^ause  virtually  every  man  in 
the  Navy  who  has  aiurthing  to 
do  with  news  of  the  Navy  was 
a  veteran  news-gatherer  before 
he  became  a  veteran  of  this  war. 
One  of  my  first  actions  upon  be¬ 
coming  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
was  to  transfer  the  Press  Sec¬ 


SECRETARY  KNOX  HOLDS  PRESS  MEETING 

This  is  an  old  axparianca  ior  Sacratory  of  tha  Nory  Frank  Knox  and 
a  maating  anjoyad  mutually  by  himsalf  and  Washington  nawsman. 
Publisher-on-laara  of  tha  Chicogo  Doily  News.  Mr.  Knox  is  a  vataron 
in  the  nawspapar  fiald  and  today  directs  tha  forflung  oparotions  of 
the  mightiest  navy  anywhere  on  the  sens. 
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tion,  as  it  then  was  called,  from 
the  Office  of  Naval  Intelligence 
and  to  make  it  an  Office  oi  Pub¬ 
lic  Relations  answerable  to  me. 

In  this  respect  It  has  always 
been  my  endeavor  to  have  the 
Office  of  Public  Relations  known 
for  the  quality  of  Its  men  and 
product,  rather  than  quantity. 
Whereas  the  Navy  has  expanded 
enormously  in  the  last  three 
years  the  Office  of  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  is  now  smaller  than  it  was 
during  the  first  year  of  the  war. 
In  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
Navy  and  the  public  responsibil¬ 
ities  of  the  Office,  it  is  the  small¬ 
est  organization  in  the  naval  es¬ 
tablishment.  It  means  long  hours 
for  the  staff,  and  little  holidays 
if  any.  It  has  meant  tremendous 
and  accelerated  responsibilities, 
which  have  of  course  occasional¬ 
ly  resulted  in  mistakes.  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  the  mistakes 
have  usually  sprung  from  too 
much  enthusiasm  and  not  from 
a  willingness  to  substitute  red 
tape  for  positive  action. 

PRO  Staffed  by  Newsmen 

With  the  exception  of  what 
might  be  called  the  executive  di¬ 
rectorate  of  the  Office  of  Public 
Relations,  the  organization  is 
staffed  entirely  by  Reserve  Of¬ 
ficers  drawn  from  the  profes¬ 
sional  news  field. 

But  even  the  "regulars”  are 
men  whose  careers  in  the  Navy 
have  been  enhanced  by  actual 
working  expeiimce  in  one  form 
or  ano&er  of  interpreting  the 
Navy  to  the  public.  Captain  Le- 
land  P.  Liovette.  U.  S.  N.,  who 
is  personally  known  to  more 
newspaper  and  magazine  edi¬ 
tors  than  many  a  man  in  either 
profession,  has  in  half  a  dozen 
popular  books  and  hiindreds  of 
articles  and  public  appearances 
made  the  public  intimate  with 
the  service.  Captain  Lovette  la 
soon  leaving  tor  active  duty  in 
more  combative,  if  no  naore  ar¬ 
duous.  fields  of  naval  service. 
He  will  be  succeeded  by  Rear 
Admiral  Aaron  S.  Merrill.  U.  S. 
N..  who  has  distinguished  him¬ 
self  in  the  war  in  the  Pacific,  and 
who  is  not  without  experience 
himself  in  the  public  prints. 

The  regular  naval  officer’s 
training  purposely  makes  him 
security-minded.  He  is  taught 
to  keep  his  mouth  shut.  The  of¬ 
ficers  in  the  specialist  Reserve 
who  were  chosen  to  man  the  Of¬ 
fice  of  Public  Relations  are 
taught  what  must  be  kept  secret 
for  the  nation’s  welfare,  not  the 
Navy’s  alone.  But  beyond  those 
limits  it  is  their  duty  to  provide 
all  information,  or  access  to  in¬ 
formation.  that  the  war's  civilian 
reporters  need;  not  just  what  is 
asked  for,  but  all  that  is  avail¬ 
able  although  ]>erhaps  buried  in 
the  intricacies  of  the  complex 
naval  establishment. 

The  rest  is  up  to  reporters  and 
to  the  editors.  They,  too,  have 
been  at  war  for  the  United 
States  since  the  first  shot  was 
fired.  Many  have  been  wound¬ 
ed  or  killed  in  actual  battle,  and 
many  more  have  over-worked 
and  even  died  at  their  desks 
from  the  strain  of  war.  They 
have  demonstrated  over  and 
over  that  the  members  of  a  great 
profession  are  also  serving  the 
nation  with  a  courage  and  integ¬ 
rity  that  extends  “above  and 
beyond  the  call  of  duty.” 
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Guzzle  and  Gallop 
Parlors  of  Manhattan 

By  Lucius  Beebe.  New  York  Herald  Tribune 

MORE,  perhaps,  than  ever  be-  society,  and  Monte  Carlo  is  a 
fore  in  recent  years,  visitors  to  catch  basin  for  ready  money  and 
New  York  from  such  cities  as  assorted  hurrah. 


Detroit,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Dal- 


1.0  a*  T  a  Broadway  atmosphere  lo 

j  c  ’  1^®  i®’  available  in  such  clotted  abun-  percentage  of  the  clientele,  at 

Worth  and  ^n  Francisco  will  dance  as  to  make  selection  on  times  partakes  of  slightly  laven- 

tod  in  Maima^n  an  approxima-  rational  basis  almost  impos-  der  overtones, 
tton  of  ni^t  life  as  they  are  ac-  gjbig  When  called  upon  to  tour  Any  nomination  of  restaurants 
home  high-  the  Tenderloin,  this  reporter  is  must,  because  of  their  number 

apt  to  include  in  his  program  of  and  available  variety  in  New 

New  money  has  at  last  arrived  pub-crawling  Billy  Rose’s  Dia-  York,  be  strictly  arbitrary  and 
at  Nine-veh-on-the-East  River —  mond  Horseshoe  in  the  Para-  the  reporter  suggests  a  few  that 


rear  admirals  to  water  tenders, 
this  side  of  Market  Street,  San 
Francisco. 

Although  It  is  geographically 
located  in  the  deepest  east  side, 
Versailles  is  listed  as  Broadway 
atmosphere  because  of  its  clien¬ 
tele  and  entertainment  which  are 
customarily  more  robust  than 
formal.  TTiere  is.  too,  for  very 
late  revelry,  the  Blue  Angel,  a 
premises  which  specializes  in 
the  atmosphere  once  encoun¬ 
tered  by  Americans  in  Mont¬ 
martre.  The  floor  show,  like  a 


at  Nine-veh-on-the-East  River- 


but  in  blizzards  with  it  has  mount  Hotel,  the  Zanzibar,  up- 
come  new  manners,  or  none,  de-  stairs  from  the  Winter  Garden 


pending  on  your  point  of  view, 

an  abatement  of  formality,  a  the  “Ziegfeld  Follies,”  the  Astor  are  apt,  at  once,  to  be  the  pos- 
beightening  of  pitch  to  a  reason-  bar,  Leon  and  Eddie’s,  the  Hur-  sessors  of  the  most  distinguished 
able  facsimile  of  hysteria,  a  tre-  ricane  and  Versailles.  All  these  classic  French  cuisine  and  the 
mendous  boom  in  prices  and  de-  gilded  and  tumultuous  el  dumpos  most  outrageous  tariffs,  and  in¬ 
cline  in  quality  of  value  received  predicate  their  existence  on  floor  elude  ’The  Colony  ( not  to  be 
In  saloons,  restaurants,  night  shows  of  eye-filling  proportions  confused  with  the  Colony  Club) 
clubs  and  other  gilded  deadfalls,  but  dubious  esthetic  merit  ( an  still  the  ranking  citadel  of  so- 
Boem  in  Manhattan  exception  being  the  Diamond  cial  chic  at  lunchtime:  Jack  and 

In  a  word  Gotham  is  nnw  ov-  Horseshoe  where  the  revue  is  Charlie’s  (21  Club),  an  estab- 

periencing  the  boom  times  which  invariably  staged  by  John  Mur-  lished  gathering  place  of  the 

KrS  faSorre^Thiovr^^^^^  ray  Anderson  and  as  a  result  best  professional  names  and 


mount  Hotel,  the  Zanzibar,  up-  may  cover  the  categories  usually 
stairs  from  the  Winter  Garden  interesting  to  visiting  firemen, 
and,  so,  convenient  to  patrons  of  The  socially  smartest  restaurants 


are  apt,  at  once,  to  be  the  pos¬ 
sessors  of  the  most  distinguished 


In  a  word,  Gotham  is  now  ex¬ 
periencing  the  boom  times  which 
airplane  factories,  shipyards  and 


the  West  Coast  and  the  indus¬ 
trial  Middle  and  Southwest 


tration  calculated  to  bewilder  correspondents  from  Quentin 
the  patron  and  stun  him  into  Reynolds  to  Joe  Driscoll;  the 


There  is  pheasant  in  every  pot  t^e  patron  and  stun  mm  into  Keynoias  to  joe  i^riscoii;  vne 

the  ^rowler  is  beinv  rushed  for  submission.  The  Astor  bar  is.  Baroque,  a  very  small  and  al- 

ebampagne  instead  of  the”accus-  o*  course,  simply  an  oasis  with-  together  admirable  establish- 

tomed  suds,  and  John  Perona^t  opj  benefit  of  ragtime  and  prob-  ment  across  the  str^t  from  the 


El  Morocco  is  seriously  consider¬ 
ing  the  installation  of  cloakroom 
facilities  for  parking  jackham¬ 
mers,  pneumatic  tools  and  the 
steel  helmets  of  the  turret  lathe 
operators  and  arc  welders  who 
are  liberally  scattered  among  his 
accustomed  monocles  and  South 
Americans. 

It  is  paradoxical  that  in  a  com¬ 
munity  where,  like  the  Athe¬ 
nians,  the  customers  are  always 
clamoring  for  some  new  thing, 
the  ranking  night  clubs  and  res¬ 
taurants  remain  more  or  less 
fixed  and  static  in  their  status 
year  after  year.  ’The  new  30% 
entertainment  tax  hasn’t  had  any 
visible  effect  at  all  in  the  estab¬ 
lished  and  more  sumptuous  man- 
traps,  and  Sherman  Billingsley’s 
Stork,  El  Morocco,  the  Coq 
Rouge,  the  Persian  Room  at  the 
Plaza,  Cotillion  Room  at  Pierre’s 
and  the  Iridium  Room  at  the  St. 
Regis  continue  to  dominate  the 
east  side  night  life  scene  with 
little  change  from  recent  years 
except  a  general  and  drastic  hik¬ 
ing  of  tariffs. 

Monte  Carlo  Is  New 

New  only  is  Monte  Carlo,  a 
super-plushy  pleasure  dome  at 
Fifty-fourth  and  Madison,  florid¬ 
ly  decorated  by  Franklin  Hughes, 
and  operated  on  a  vast  and  gaudy 
scale  with  one  of  the  longest 
stand  up  bars  in  town,  a  good 
dance  floor  and  dinner  and  sup¬ 
per  service  that  compares  favor¬ 
ably  with  that  at  restaurants 
whose  sole  concern  is  for  food 
and  drink. 

Speaking  in  generalities,  the 
Stork  commands  the  sporting 
theatrical  and  professional  ce¬ 
lebrity  trade,  Morocco  draws 
most  heavily  on  rich  refugees, 
foreigners  and  what  is  left  of 


ably  the  greatest  rendezvous  of  Stork  in  Fifty-third;  and  Le 
service  men  of  all  ranks  from  Pavilion,  an  extremely  expen- 

E  &  P  Theater  Guide 
For  Visiting  Firemen 


By  Burton  Rascoe 
New  York  World-Telegram 


The  current  Broadway  ahowa 
are  liated  herewith  for  the 
benefit  of  visiting  publishers, 
os  conscientiously  os  possible 
(allowing  for  personal  prefer¬ 
ences).  in  the  order  of  their 
merit,  with  reservatioim  con¬ 
cerning  some  of  them  plainly 
indicated. 

• 

Musicals 

OKLAHOMA!  Celeste  Holm,  Al¬ 
fred  Drake,  June  Roberts  and 
Joseph  Buloff  in  what  is  gen¬ 
erally  conceded 
to  be  the  best 
musical  since 
Show  Boat.  Mu¬ 
sic  by  Richard 
Rodgers;  lyrics 
by  Oscar  Ham- 
merstein  2nd. 

Mexican  Hay- 
ride.  The  in¬ 
imitable  Bobby 
Clark  heading  a 
large  and  tal¬ 
ented  cast  in  the  Burton  Rascoe 
most  sumptu¬ 
ously  produced 
musical  comedy  in  town.  Cole 


Porter  music. 

Follow  the  Girls.  A  gay  and 
joyous  (and  clean)  musical 
romp,  which  is  more  of  a  glori¬ 
fied  night  club  floor  show  than 
a  musical  comedy  but  a  real  de¬ 
light.  Gertrude  Niesen,  who 
knows  how  to  put  over  a  song, 
heads  the  cast,  which  has  three 
excellent  comics  in  Jackie  Glea¬ 
son,  Buster  West  and  Tim  Her¬ 
bert  and  a  lot  of  other  good  per¬ 
formers  besides. 

The  Merry  Widow.  Worthy 
and  beautiful  revival  of  the  great 
classic  of  the  Viennese  type  of 
operetta. 

Winged  Victory.  Army  Air 
Force  pageant  with  music.  Won¬ 
derful! 

Early  to  Bed.  Music  by  the 
late  Fats  Waller  contains  two  of 
the  most  melodious  songs  of  the 
season.  Book  is  negligible  and 
bawdy  but  Jane  Kane,  Bob 
Howard,  George  Zoritch  and  a 
dance  team,  Harger  &  Maye, 
make  the  show  a  treat. 

The  Ziegfeld  Follies.  Milton 
Berle  is  enormously  funny,  at 
his  best,  but  don’t  blame  me  if 
some  of  his  blue  jokes  leave  a 
very  bad  taste  in  your  mouth. 
Dazzlingly  costumed,  well-se- 
( Continued  on  page  64) 


sive,  very  French  refugee  cathe¬ 
dral  of  cultivated  gastronomy 
run  by  the  management  of  the 
French  Pavilion  at  the  World’s 
Fair  of  fragrant  memory. 

Newspaper  atmosphere  and 
most  of  the  staffs  of  the  New 
Yorker,  Herald  Tribune  and 
Newsweek  are  knee  deep  at 
Bleeck’s  Artists  and  Writer’s 
hard  by  the  ‘”rribune”  shop  in 
West  Fortieth  Street,  Sunday 
lunch  is  still  a  command  per¬ 
formance  for  frock-coated  town- 
folk  in  the  back  room  (“Cesar’s 
room”)  at  the  Plaza  Hotel,  and 
the  long  established  tradition  of 
fine  (German  food  and  actually 
good  dark  beer,  brewed  now¬ 
adays  somewhere  in  deepest 
Pennsylvania,  is  still  maintahied 
at  Luchow’s  in  Fourteenth 
Street.  Bars  dedicated  to  mar 
culine  patronage  alone  are  to  be 
encountered  at  the  Waldorf,  the 
Ritz  Carlton  and  Biltmore,  and 
the  King  Cole  Room  at  the  Si 
Regis  and  the  back  room  at  the 
Plaza  are  closed  to  women  until 
five  in  the  afternoon. 

Downtown  Spot 

Perhaps  the  best  public  res¬ 
taurant  in  the  Wall  Street  dis¬ 
trict,  where  most  people  lunch 
at  private  clubs,  is  l^ytes,  a 
really  notable  establishment 
with  magnificent  cocktails  and 
specializing  in  curries  and  lAeat 
pies  the  like  of  which  aren’t  to 
be  found  elsewhere  in  town.  ’The¬ 
atrical  and  literary  faces  can  be 
encountered  at  Sardi’s  and 
Frank  Case’s  Algonquin  Hotel, 
and  the  most  celebrated  all  night 
stand  is  Reuben’s  in  Fifty-eighth 
Street. 

Heaven  knows  this  is  a  sketchy 
outline  of  Manhattan’s  guzzle 
and  gallop  parlors  and  the  re¬ 
porter  only  hopes  that  one  of 
these  years  the  editors  of  Eorrot 
&  Publisher  will  allow  him  an 
entire  issue  in  which  to  draw 
a  really  inclusive  prospectus  «f 
how  to  acquire  a  cirrhosed  liver 
during  the  term  of  a  single  pub*. 
Ushers  association  meeting.  He 
has  never  felt  he  did  justice  by 
the  managing  editors  who  buy, 
his  copy  until  he  sends  them 
back  to  Fort  Worth  or  Cleveland: 
or  wherever,  complaining  of 
mice  in  the  brain  pan  and  smell-^ 
ing  strongly  of  burnt  rubbei, 

■  i 

Press  Group  to  Meet  » 

’The  Commission  on  Free:’ 
dom  of  the  Press,  headed  by  Dr. 
Robert  M.  Hutchins,  University/ 
of  Chicago  president,  and  under,’ 
written  by  Time,  Life,  Fortune,' 
Inc.,  has  postponed  its  next 
meeting  in  New  York  from  May 
2  to  May  8-9.  ’The  Commission, 
which  has  already  held  one  ex¬ 
ploratory  meeting  on  freedom  of 
the  press,  is  launching  an  ex¬ 
haustive  study  of  press  freedom 
as  it  relates  to  newspapers,  maga¬ 
zines,  radio,  newsreels  and  other 
media  coming  under  the  gen¬ 
eral  category  of  disseminators 
of  public  information. 

■ 

Nine  Col.  Classified 

Two  more  New  York  State 
newspapers  have  joined  the 
ranks  of  journals  saving  space 
by  the  use  of  nine  columns  in 
their  classified  sections,  the 
falo  Courier-Express  and  the 
Syracuse  Herald-Journal. 
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BOIUN6  IN  "OIL" 

Win.  H.  Summers,  Buffalo  Evening  News. 


IT’S  HENRY'S  TURN 

S.  J.  Kay,  Kansas  City  Star. 


WHAT  A  RACE! 


W.  H.  Cowles 
Resigns  os 
AP  Director 

The  resignation  of  W.  H. 
Cowles,  publisher  of  the  Spo¬ 
kane  ( Wash. )  Spokesman-Re¬ 
view,  from  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  of  Associated  Press  was  ac- 


W.  H.  CowlM 


cepted  by  the  board  April  19. 

He  had  been  on  the  board  for 
33  years  and  asked  that  he  be 
relieved  because  of  ill  health. 

In  his  letter  of  resignation  to 
Robert  McLean,  president  of  AP. 
dated  March  20,  Mr.  Cowles 
wrote: 

CowIm  Letter 

“After  much  consideration  and 
with  great  regret,  I  have  con¬ 
cluded  that  my  failing  health 
puts  an  obligation  on  me  to  re¬ 
sign  from  The  Associated  Press 
<H>ard  of  directors.  I  am  sure 
^t  The  Associated  Press  mem¬ 
bers  will  elect  as  my  successor  a 
director  who  can  represent  the 


Pacific  Northwest  states  better 
than  I  can. 

“Please  present  my  resignation 
to  the  board,  to  take  effect  April 
24,  1944,  so  that  the  election  of 
my  successor  can  take  place  on 
that  day. 

“The  association  with  the 
members  of  the  board  has  been 
a  much  prized  privilege  through 
the  33  years  I  have  served.  I 
have  been  constantly  impressed 
by  their  ability  and  conscientious 
devotion  to  the  welfare  of  The 
Associated  Press  and  their  real¬ 
ization  of  the  importance  of  the 
organization  to  the  national  wel¬ 
fare.  The  performance  of  his 
duties  by  the  General  Manager, 
has  proved  him  a  genius  with  an 
enormous  supply  of  new  ideas 
which  he  has  carried  out  through 
the  years  with  magnificent  suc¬ 
cess.  His  executive  assistants 
have  shown  themselves  worthy 
of  the  confidence  he  has  reposed 
in  them.” 

Board's  Resolutioa 

The  board  passed  the  follow¬ 
ing  resolution  in  accepting  Mr. 
Cowles’s  resignation: 

“Resolved  that  the  Board  of 
Directors  accept,  with  reluctance 
and  regret,  the  resignation  of  Mr. 
W.  H.  Cowles.  For  a  third  of  a 
century  as  a  member  of  the 
board  he  has  given  The  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  devoted  and  efficient 
service.  No  member  of  the 
board  has  had  a  more  clear  and 
Just  understanding  of  the  fun¬ 
damental  principles  governing 
the  organization  and  its  duties 
to  the  public. 

“His  service  has  been  particu¬ 
larly  valuable  because  it  was 
rendered  during  a  period  of 
great  expansion  in  the  member¬ 
ship  and  activities  of  the  organ¬ 
ization;  and  nowhere  has  that 
expansion  been  more  marked 
than  in  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
for  which  he  has  spoken  with 
such  knowledge  and  authority. 
All  members  of  the  board  unite 
in  extending  to  Mr.  Cowles  their 
best  wishes  and  affectionate  re¬ 
gards.” 


News-Radio 
Group  Plans 
To  Dissolve 

Its  purpose  accomplished  with 
the  decision  in  January  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  to  take 
no  stand  on  joint 
ownership  of 
newspapers  and 
radio,  the  News¬ 
paper  -  Radio 
Steering  Com¬ 
mittee  will  meet 
during  the 
American  News¬ 
paper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association 
convention  at 
10:30  a.m.,  Tues¬ 
day,  in  Rooms  J 
and  K  at  the  Ho¬ 
tel  Waldorf-Astoria  to  consider 
dissolving. 

A  meeting  of  the  whole  News¬ 
paper-Radio  Committee  will  be 
held  at  3:30  Tuesday  in  the  Le 
Perroquet  Suite. 

The  steering  committee  was 
chosen  by  the  whole  committee 
representing  newspapers  own¬ 
ing  radio  stations  or  interested 
in  applying  for  licenses  to  oper¬ 
ate  stations  on  April  20.  1941, 
following  action  of  the  FCC  in 
March  of  that  year  to  halt  all 
issuance  of  licenses  to  persons 
owning  a  majority  interest  in 
any  newspaper  until  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  joint  ownership  of  radio 
and  newspapers  could  be  con¬ 
sidered. 

The  announced  purposes  of 
the  committee  were  to  gather 
evidence  of  the  performance  of 
newspapers  controlling  radio  sta¬ 
tions,  provide  counsel  and  per¬ 
haps  to  propose  legislation  in  the 
field.  Unless  a  decision  is  made 
to  perpetuate  the  committee  to 
propose  such  legislation,  the 
stewing  committee  plans  to  vote 
to  disband. 

Members  of  the  steering  com¬ 


mittee  are  Harold  Hough,  chair¬ 
man,  Ft.  Worth  ( Tex. )  Star- 
Telegram;  Walter  J.  Damm,  vice- 
chairman,  president  of  FM 
Broadcasters,  Inc.,  Milwaukee 
Journal;  Dean  Fitzer,  treasurer, 
Kansas  City  Star;  Gardner 
Cowles,  Jr.,  Des  Moines  (la.) 
Register  and  Tribune;  John  E. 
Person,  Williamsport  (Pa.)  Sun; 
Col.  Harry  M.  Ayers,  Anniston 
(Ala.)  Star;  A.  H.  Kirchhofer, 
Buffalo  News;  Maj.  E.  M.  Stoer, 
Hearst  Newspapers,  and  Truman 
Green,  Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune. 

The  committee  presented  in¬ 
formation  on  newspaper  radio 
operation  to  FFC  and  later  to  the 
Congressional  Committee  inves¬ 
tigating  the  Commission,  and  ac¬ 
complished  its  pu^ose  when  the 
FCC  Jan.  13  of  this  year  decided 
to  drop  Order  79  and  79a,  thus 
placing  newspapers  again  on  a 
parity  with  other  applicants  for 
radio  licenses. 


Named  Censor  Director 

Montreal,  Apr.  15— Wilfrid 
Eggleston,  chief  censor  of  pub¬ 
lications  for  the  past  four  years, 
and  former  Toronto  newspaper¬ 
man.  has  been  appointed  direc¬ 
tor  of  censorship  to  succeed  Col. 
O.  M.  Biggar,  who  is  retiring,  it 
is  announced  by  Hon.  L.  R.  La- 
Fleche,  War  Service  Minister. 
Eggleston,  who  will  take  over 
the  new  post  immediately,  has 
also  serv^  as  chief  cable  and 
telegraph  censor. 


Damon  Runyon  Ill 

A  throat  ailment  for  which  he 
was  operated  upon  last  week 
will  probably  keep  Damoi^  Run¬ 
yon,  King  Features  Syndicate 
writer,  in  the  Memorial  Hospital, 
New  York  City,  for  another  two 
weeks.  He  has  been  ill  for 
about  two  weeks,  but  the  syndi¬ 
cate  reports  his  condition  favor¬ 
able  and  expects  him  to  be  on 
the  job  for  the  Republican  na¬ 
tional  convention. 


Harold  Hough 
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. Stuart  H.  Perry. 


tH.  Berry . Wtldorf-Atloria 

A.  Burrell . Waldorf-Aatoria 

nioaay  ire.  i.)  &jucsert)acKcr  Newa . A.  T  McDonald . Lexington 

Ga  H.  SAlitbury . I..eziQstoii 


G.  H.  S«litbuiy . I.,exiogtoQ 

Aiu  .  F.  MeCue . Lexington 

. Archibald . WaldoH-Attoria 

Aj^nemw  (N.  M.Monrnal . H.  P.  Piekrell . WaUorf-Aitoria 

(Pa.)  CalLChrofucle . ^*1;  J*  Shumbcrger . Commodore 

WiUtafn  D.  Reimert . Commodore 

LKMiald  P.  Miller . Attor 

Peter  W,  Ldienring . McAlptn 

All-  .Ubert  A.  Bittner . McAlpin 

. -I-  . Waldorf-Aitoria 

AltooM  (Pa.)  Mirror . D.  N.  Sira . WaWorf-A.toria 

Fred  G.  Peerce . Waidorf-Astorix 

. ,  /».»  V  a  »  Harry  L.  Job  Baton . WaldoHf-Attoria 

Y.)  Recorder . Gardiner  Kline . Waldorf-Aitoria 

N«»ra . C.  H.  McKinley . Waldorf-Aitoria 

. . . Harry  M.  Ayeri . Waldorf-Aitoria 

Ardmore  (OUa.)  Ardmorctte . Eraat  Ricien . Commodore 

a  LI  j  /V  \  I  j  Rieien . Commodore 

Aahland  (Ky.)  Indcpeadiat . CoL  B.  F.  Forgey . Waidorf-AitorU 

a«i  .  >  r'  5?''"  fl  Poffey . Waldorf-Aitoria 

Atlanta  (Ga.)  Conititutiaa . Gmmral  Clark  HoweU . Pierre 

II  1  H.  H.Trotti . Rooarrcit 

Atlanta  (Ga.)  Jooraal . joka  A.  Rikc. . Aitor 

C.  Rlwri . Waldorf-Aitoria 

. aEf3,v.:::;:'.;;:SjlSS'^^ 


■alaimmi  (Md.)  Newi-lVin  aad  Snday 

Aiaaricaii . . . C.  Dorsey  Wartield . Warwick 

Walter  B.  CandUir . Warwick 

B  r%M  V  Ki _  William  J.  Dundee . New  Yorkerlt 

Baaaor  (Me.)  Ncwa . Fred  D.  Iordan . Waldorf-Aatoria 

Andrew  J.  Peaw . Leiiaataa 

_  ,  „  .  Frank  L.  Amea . Talt^ 

?***y  ^’5®***'  ■  •  P"  Manahlp . Rooievelt 

••*^CreA  (Mick)  Bnomrei  and  Naira.  ...A.  L.  Miller . Waldorf-Aitoria 

R.  B.  Miller ...............  Barclay 

tin  I  •  XI  ?•?'’**  S'  Waldorf-Aitoria 

■araaac  (N.  J.)  Timaa . Svdacy  A.  Laami . Waldorf-Aitoria 

Hcrmaa  Laxaraa  Jr . Waldorf-Anaria 

Rolmrt  T.  Walib . Waldorf-Anaria 

» _  .  _  ,  George  O.  Kamper . Waldorf-Aatoria 

■CTrlli:  Journal ....  E.  C.  Davii  ...  . Branham  Co. 

■ammr  raili  (Pa.)  Ncwa-Tribnnc . .Jama  H.  Marek . Barclay 

H.  O.  BaaCtaa.. . . Barclay 

(W.  Va.)  Poat-Herald  ft  Raleigh^"*"  . 

(WiiriL’)  s.'’Jrtw!ii!  v: ;  wriS^Anoru 

Bafcat  (Wii.)  Newa . ^  Grilaa. . Waldorf.^!^ 

C-  P*  Xarataadt . Waldorf-Aatoria 

w— L..L  ~  .  .r-.  .  — .  X‘  !?■  . Waldorf-Aitoria 

.2**J-Tiiaa . BoBmB  U  Adaaa. . Waldorf-Aearia 

BUgkamtoa  (N.  Y.)  Preaa . A.  a  Jiarfhirt . Rooaarclt 

Biimiadkam  (Ala.)  Nevi  ft  Ace-HtraU . I^.^JBtadl^! !  J.'.‘  .' ' .  A^ST^*** 

Bomoo  (Maaa.)  Chriatiaa  Scieaoc  Monitor . .  .i’.  WernmVnt  on. . . .  . Waldorf-Aatoria 

» _ _  nM _ i  ig_  .....  Blaachard . Waldo^Aaaria 

y**—  is***-}  HaalMVavela . Robat  B.  (nwate . Pierre 

Boatoa  (Matt.)  Pott . Charlei  W.  Rcgeri . Blltmore 

. Ha?3d*(^  Km!".'.  '. '.  .wtJtJkk* 

Bradford  (Pa.)  Era-Sur-Reoord . Letter  R.  Edwardi . Waldorf-Aitoria 

Henry  A.  Satlarwhhe . Waiderf-Aateria 

»-•.  ff.  .  c  J  IX  ij  Wim^Eyrioga . Waldorf.Aatoria 

■fiMei  (Cobs.)  Pren . Artnur  S.  Barnes . McAlpin 

Briaal  (V^)_ HeraM  Coor^I^wi  Bulletin. . . C.  J.  Harkrala!!*.'. .  ’ .  RM^rft 

r**^  X?  V?  En^pnae-Timea . CharU  1.  Fuller . Waidorf-Aitorit 

■euoklya  (N.  Y.)  Eagle . Frank  D.  Schtoth . 24  Jokoaoa  St, 

Broyarillc  (T^)  Haald.  . .  .Leo  E.  Owcni . WaW^j|[S^i 

’***■  ■oMt  Newipapera  Inc.,  Canton.  O  .Loun  H.  Bniah . Waldorf-Aaaria 

Boy  . Waldorf-Aatoria 

John  D.  Raridan . Waldorf-Aatoria 

Henry  R.  Schaffner . McAlpin 

IM.u  V  4  r-™  •  u  -I?***!**  . Rooaevelt 

^»alo  (N.  T.)  Cooner-Exprem . Iraak  J.  CUncy . W'aldorf-Aatoria 

Jojjn  J.  Merara. . Waldorf-Aitoria 

Iluff.i,  rw  V  i  M  .  'Pl*'5.^'  ^  Brien . Waldorf-Aitoria 

BuSalo  (N.  Y.)  Newt.  . A.  H.  Kirchhofrf . Waldorf-Aatoria 

Burlragtoo  Ua.)  Hawk-Eye  Gaxette . aarenee  W.  Moody . ParkLane 

. H®** . Waidorf.A.toria 

Borlingtoo  (N.  COTimei-Ncwi . R.  B.  Terry . Waldorf-Aatoria 

P»  A,  Rawley . Lexington 

n-.t  /D«  \  1.  I  Staley  A.  Cook . Lexington 

"•**•'  <*^*-^  *‘*«‘* . y*™*?  ^  . Wald^Aitoria 

John  Laiag  Wire . Waldorf-Aatoria 


Ca^ndmjO.)  Jdhrmun . Frank  B.  Amoi . New  Weaton 

. Waher  L.  Tuahingham . Taft 

. C.  B.  Palmer . Pmk  Omtral 

riaandiimia  (R  Y.)  Mcaacngci . . . M.  L.  Waterbury . Taft 

Caatoa  (O.)  Rcpomtory . Louii  H.  Bruih . Waldorf-Aitoria 

B°y  Si:  Sfeore . Waldorf-Aitoria 

/  loho  D.  Raridan . Wtldaif.Aatoria 


\(**ry  k  S^affaci . Waldorf-Aitoria 

Joieph  K.  Vodrey . Waldorf-.4itoria 


F  VISITING  PUBLISHERS 


Catakill  (N.  Y.)  Mail . M.  Eldw.  Silberitcin . Vanderbilt 

C!edar  Rapidi  (la.)  Gazette . ll  Hladky,  Jr . Waldorf-Aitoria 

Clare  Marahril. . Waldorf-Aitoria 

,  Harry  Boyd . Waldorf-Astoria 

Centralia  (III.)  Sentinel . Verne  Joy . Waldorf-Astoria 

Champaign  (III.)  Newi-Gazctte . Mra.  Marajen  Sterfek  Dyeu . St.  Regii 

„  J.  A.  McDermott . Waldorf-Aitoria 

C  hanutc  (Kan.)  Tribune . Charlei  F.  Jonei . Wildorf-Astorii 

Charleitoo  (W.  Va.)  Gazette  . Robert  L.  Smith . Waldorf-.Astoria 

Frank  A.  Knight . Taft 

Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Obaerver . Curtii  B.  Johnion . Waldorf-Aatoria 

P.  H.  Batte . Ambaasadur 

Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  Newa-Free  Preii . Roy  McDonald . Waldorf-Astoria 

Everett  Allen . Waldorf-Aitoria 

Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  Timet . Charles  McD.  Puckette . Waldorf-Astorii 

Ch«*tar  (Pa.)  Timea . .\lfred  G.  Hill . Waldorf-Aitoria 

CThicago  (Ill.)  Herald-American . H.  A.  Koehler . Warwick 

,  W.  M.  McNamee . Warwick 

Chicago  (III.)  News . L.  E.  Aldrich . Waldorf-Aitoria 

John  F.  O'Keefe . Waldorf-Aitoria 

,  ,  Geocre  F.  Htrtfotd . Waldorf-Aitoria 

^cago  (III.)  Sun . Frank  W.  Taylor . Riu-Carlton 

Chicago  (111.)  Timet . R.  J.  Finnegan . Waldorf-Aitoria 

I.  A.  Griffin . Waldorf-Aitoria 

L.  J.  Abrami . Waldorf-Aatoria 

Mel  Barker . Waldorf-Astoria 

Ruti  Stewart . Waldorf-Astoria 

RayHahne . Waldorf-Astoria 

C^hmago  (III.)  Tnbnnc  . . E.  M.  Antrim . Waldorf-Aitoria 

J.  W.  Park . Waldorf-Aitofia 

C.  M.  Campbell . Waldorf-Astoria 

W.  J.  Byrnea . Waldorf-Astoria 

....  ,  _  A.  M.  Kennedy . Plaza 

Chickatha  (OklaJ  Expreis . Dave  Vandiviar . L^ngtoo 

^l^the  (O.)  Gazette . J.  K.  Huntm. . Waldorf-Aitoria 

Ciacuwau  (O.)  Fmuuircr . W.  F.  Wilev . Wtldorf-Aitoric 

Roger  H.  Ferger . Waldorf-Astoria 

Uocmnati  (0.1  Post . Frederick  W.  Giesel . Waldorf-Astoria 

Clacinoati  (O.)  I  imes-Slar . HulbertTaft . Ambaisador 

,  George  Friei . Ambaiaador 

aearfield  (1^.)  Progreii . G.  Albert  Stewart . Waldorf-Astoria 

Oeveland  (O.)  Newt . C.  F.  McCahill . St.  Regis 

N.  R.  Howard . St.  Regia 

Leo  P.  Doile . Rooierat 

Joieph  V.  Madigan . Waldorf-Aitoria 

Cloveiand  (O.)  Haia  Dealer . Paul  Bellamy . Ritz-Cariton 

W.  G.  Vorpe . Waldorf-Aitarit 

Sterling  Graham . Waldorf-Aitorii 

r-i.  1  J  r/v  «  ■»_  J.  A.  Van  Buren . Waldorf- A sieria 

C3eveland  (O.)  Preis . John  G.  Meilink . Waldori-Astotia 

C.  D.  O’Rourke . Waldorf-Astarit 

George  Fuller . Belmont  Plaa 

~  /t  .  ,,  Walter  Ogden . Lexington 

CTnton  (la.)  Herrid.... . A.  M.  Qapp . Rooacvelt 

!?*•>  . C.  H.  Heintzeiman . Waldorf-Astoria 

C^eynBe  (Kam)  jMrnal . Hugh  J.  Powell . Ambaiaador 

CoUwaur  (Mich.)  Reporter . L.  Earle  Darfdtoo . Plaxa 

_  .  ...  _ _  Donald  E.  Johntuo . Plaza 

Cotorado  Spnngt  (Colo.)  Speidei  Newtpaperi, 

r-  Ci"  '/V  'A*.  V."  ■  ■  • . Harry  S.  Bnnkur . Waldarf-Aitetu 

S®}""H*  ^  &}  Recrnd . G.  A.  Buchanan,  Jr . Taft 

Columbia  (L  C)  Suu . J.  M.  Blalock . Waldarf-Amorii 

_  5-L.  Latimar,  Jr . Waldorf-Amcria 

Cohimbot  (Ga.)  Ladger-Eoquirer . .A.  H.  Chapman . McAlpia 

Columbui  (O.)  Diapatch . Harvay  R.  Young . Wal<iarf^A•taria 

Guy  H.  BaUock . WaMorf-Aimria 

A.  E.  (Zampbull. . . . Waldorf-A— ii 

r'-i  u  /r* » /-uj  e  Ramon  S.  Cram .  . WaMoii-Aaliria 

Columbna  (O.)  Ohio  State  Journal . Waltar  J.  Reck. . w.u  i  llmmii 

dorado  Spriuf  (Calm)  Gaacm  ft  Tckgrapb  T.  E.  N^a . 

Copfey  . -V  W.  SUpCon . WaldnrfAawA 

-i,' . W.  A.  Uoderhin . Yalu  Onb 

Cuaaberiand  (Md.)  'nmet-Newa . Joha  J.  McMaUan . Waldori-Ammia 

Joatpk  K.  Moooay . WahiarfsASs 


Chicago  (111.)  Tribnnc 


Oovelaad  (O.)  Haia  Dealer. 


Cleveland  (O.)  Preis. 


Copley  PraiL  lac . .\. ' 

<3oraing  (NTy.)  trader . W. 

Cuaibcriand  (Md.) 'nmei-Neiri. 


Jompk  K.  Moooay . WahiarfsAmnd 

IoIm  R.  Wilkiaaoo . Bdamo*  Flam 

WilHam  L.  Gappait . Briamnl  Plm 

H.  H.  Robiatoo . Belmoot  Ptaai 


DaUa*  (Tea.)  News . Febx  R.  McKaigbt . Plaaa 

Dfaky . Plau 

Dallai  (Tex.)  Timei-Hcrald . Tom  C  Go^ . .  WaMort-Ammm 

Joka  W.  Raayua . WaMorf-Amaria 

Allea  Marriam . WaMort-AiHria 

r.  u  V  L.  Albert  Jackaua . WaUorf-Aaama 

Danbury  (Cimn.)  Newi-Timei . Frank  P.  Rnihaa . McAlpia 

DaaviUe  (Va.)  Regiiur  and  Bee . Miit  E.  Staart  Jaawt . Chatham 

Mim  Sank  C  PmreB . Chatham 

_  ~  .  .  Mrs.  Lucy  Sallare. . Cbatkam 

Davenport  (la.)  ^mocrat  ft  Leader . L.  M.  Turnbull . Waldorf-Astorii 

Davenpore  (la.)  Timet . E.  P.  Adler . WaHorf-Aitona 

Daytoa  (O.)  Journal-Herald . Dwight  Young . Waldorf-Aitoria 

John  Sweeterman . Waldorf-Aatnria 

Dayton  (O.)  Newt . Glenn  1.  C^>x . Barclay 

(Colo.)  Prat.. . F.  W.  Bonliia . WaMorf-Aitoiia 

Dei  Moinei  (la.)  Regtsirr  and  Tribune . Gardner  Cowira  Jr . Saeoy-Plaza 

Vincent  Stanringcr . Wakforf-Aatioria 

Charles  I.  Fcldmano . Biltmore 

Arthur  T.  Gormley . Biltmore 

Charles  Lounabury . Waldorf-Aitoria 

Henry  P.  Martin . Waldorf-Aitoiia 

_  ,  ,  E.  M.  Arnold . Waldorf-Aitoria 

Booth  Newipaperi,  Inc.,  DaUoit.  Mich . Arthur  R.  Treanor . Waldorf-Aitoria 

r,  ■  /.».  .  .  r.  ,  Ralph  H.  Boitien. . Waldorf-Aitoria 

Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Presi . John  S.  Knight . Waldorf-Aitoria 

J.  H.  Barry . WaWorf-Aitoria 

IV  •  .»«•  t  ,  V,  E.  R.  Htttoo . Alter 

Detroit  (.Mjch.)  Newi . H.  Ponting . Waldorf-Aitoria 

W.  S.  Gilmore . Waldorf-.Aitoria 

D.  R.  MerriO . Waldorf-Aatoria 

W,  E.  Scrippa. . Waldorf-Aitofia 

C.  D.  Brewar . Waldorf-Aitoiia 

W.  H.  Moore . ’Waldorf-Aatoria 

IV  •  ...  J.  A.  Albert . Biltmore 

I>ctrat  (Mich.)  Timei . W.  E.  Andermaa . Warwick 

J.  W.  neck . Warwick 

W.  H.  Milli . Warwick 


■j.  W.  Fleck.. 
W.  H.  Milli. 
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NEW  YORK 


RESSBS 


IJiion  (in.)  Tel««raph . Mrs.  Mabel  S.  Shaw . Waldorf-Astoria 

Robert  E.  Shaw . Waldorf-Astona 

Dothan  (Ala.)  Eagle . Horace  Hall . F“**- 

Dover  (O.)  Reporter . Arthur  A.  Hoopingarner . WaldortAjtona 

Dubuque  (la.)  Telegraph  Hereld . F.  W.  Woodward . Jwn  &  K^y.  Inc.. 

3M  Madison  Ave. 

Duluth  (Minn.)  Herald  &  News-Tnbune . Victor  K.  Ridder . Ridder  Bros.,  Inc., 

342  Madison  Ave. 

J.  R.  Van  Horn . Ridder  Broe,.  Ine.. 

343  Maoiana  Ave. 

Robert  B.  Ridder . Ridder  Bioe.,  Inc., 

343  Msdiaoo  Ave. 

Durham  (M.  C.)  Herald  and  Sun . C.  C.  Council . McAlpin 


East  Uverpool  (O.)  Review . C.  V.  Hughes . M=A*P*“ 

East  St.  l,ouie  (lU.)  Journal . P.  H.  Wire. . . Wellingtou 

Easton  (Pa.)  Express . M»  Adete  S.  Freti. . . . 

J.  L.  Stackhouse . Waldori-Astnne 

1.  C.  MvriU . Wuldorf-Aatooa 

F.  J.  Whhleri . Waldorf-Aeuna 

N.  &  Rountln . Taft 

Eau  Claire  (Wis.)  Leader  &  Telegram . Matthew  M.  Kelly . Wald^Aeturia 

El  Dorado  (Ark.)  Newt  and  Times . C.  E.  Palmer . Park  Centaul  _ 

Elgin  (III.)  Courier-Newt . R.  Eamn  Fedou . WaUorJ-AiWiim 

Ehtabetfa  (N.  J.)  Journal . Fred  L.  CW. . . Wa  d^Ammin 

Met.  Gwaa  K.  Crane . Waldoii'Aituf* 

Rufaa  E.  Nmt . Elnahm^  N.  J. 

Cjeotga  W.  Hniimay . Fltiahalh,  K  J. 

Fred.  C  RidMtock . Eliiahsth>N.  ]. 

Ehiabeih  City  (N.  C.)  Advance . Herbert  PUete . BahiMplHa 

Elnura  (N.  Y.)  ^aocu  Newspaper* . Frank  E.  T^ipp . Mfalilnri  AeiMin 

El  Paso  (Tei.j  Herald-Pott . E.  ML  Pbolsw . Rootenrelt 

El  Paso  (Tex.)  Newspaper  Printing  Corp. . .  .EdwandT.  Lawia. . Rooeenlt 

Elyna  ((X)  Chremdo-TeleBram . A.  C  Hn^tt . Nw  Wan« 

Empona  (Kan.) Gaaette . W.L.  Whto. .............. UthSc 

Endiaitt  (N.  V.)  Bulletin . Byron  B.  French . Taft 

Erie  (Pa.)  Tunes . John  Mead . 

EvantvUlc  Ond.)  Courier . . Ed.  j.  Fehn . Waldorf-Astona 

Evaaaville  (lad.)  Press . W.  C.  Busting . Wa  dr^-Astoiia 

Fall  Rivsr  (Mass.)  Herald  News . FUIwatd  J.  Delaney . K^y-Smith  Co.. 

420  Lsxmgtow  Ave. 

Charles  E.  Sevigny . Kelly-Smith  Coh 

120  Lexington  Ave 


Fargo  (N.  D.)  Forum. 


Faycttavills  (N.  C.)  Observer . 

Fhnt  (Mich  )  JournaL . 

Frederick  (Md.)  Newt  and  Pott . 

Fremont  (Neb.)  Guide  and  Tribune. . . . 


. .  N.  D.  Black . Waldorh-Astoria 

H.  D.  Panltoa . Waldorf-Astona 

N.  r.  Blad,  Jr . Waldoti-Aator  a 

. W.  J.  M^urray . St.  Regis 

, . . . .  Eaif  R.  Chapman . Waldorf-Astona 

. R.  R  Maptaine . Taft 

. I,ester  A.  Walker . Waldorf-Astoria 


Garden  City  (Kaa.)  Telegram . Gervait  E'.  Reed . ,  v  • 

Gary  (Tnd.)  Post-Tnbune . J.  R.  Snyder . c/o  Burke.  KuiMrt 

s  IrannoncjTp  inCoy 

43RLaxiii^Da  Avav 

Jack  T.  Snyder . McAlpin 

Gaatonia  (N.  C.)  Gazette . Hugh  A.  Query . Taft 

Geneva  (N.  Y.)  Timet . G.  B.  Williams . , 

Gmeva  (O.)  Frae  Press . C.  L.  Bartlett . Waldorf-Attnoa 

Gloit  Falk  (N.  Y.)  Post-Star  and  Times . Arthur  P.  Irving . 

Roland  A.  Newton . McAlpin 

Gloucester  (Miss.)  Times . E.  E.  Hicken . Century 

Glavsrsvaie  T.)  Laadcf-NtpnhlltgB  HiriM  Frank  L.  Rogers . Faa 

Mill  Aliaa  Bckcis . Taft 

Robert  Arnold . . Knickerbocker 

Edward  H.  Mills . Camniodore 

Goldsboro  (N.  C.)  News-Argut . A.  W.  Hackle. .  . Taft 

Grand  Forks  (N.  D.)  Herali . M.  M.  Oppegard . Byclay 

Grand  Rapids  (Mach.)  Hereld . Frank  M.  Sparks . Waldori^WBna 

IxiuU  A.  Wad,  Jr . WaJdorf-Asiona 

Grest  FalU  (Mont.)  Tribune . O.  S.  Warden . Waldorf-Astoria 

Gretafield  (Matt.)  Reeorder-Gatette . Paul  S.  iValoott . . 

Giteatkore  (N.  O)  Dai^  New*  and  Raeped.  .  P.  T*  Hine*. . McAlpm 

Fiord  Fa  Hea^ef . McAlpm 

Greentburf  (Pa.)  Tribune  A  Review . E.  Arthur  Sweeney., . McAlpin 

Greenville  (Mich.)  New* . L.  Earle  David*on . Plaza 

Donald  E.  JohiiaoB . riaza 

(.sreanvilie  (Pa.)  Record-Areu#  . . John  L.  Morriaoa. ......... .Waldorf-Astoria 


1  lackentack  (N.  J.)  Beriieu  EveniuK  Record. .  Rus*ell  L*  Binder.. . . ..c/o  ardpCiriAih 

Co..  Inc.,  247 
Park  Ave. 

Hagarsiown  (Mi)  Herald-Mail . Samuel  E.  PhilUpt . WajdorMstoria 

Hannibal  (Mo.)  Courier-Post . E.  U  Sparks. . . . .  WaWorf-Attona 

Haaover  (Pa.)  Sun. . . .  .H.  B.  Hoatetter ..... ...... .McAlpin 

C.H.  Meredith . Waldorf-Astoria 

HtrBngen  (Tei.)  Valley  Morning  Star . Leo  E.  Osmat. . . Waldorf-Astoria 

Harris  Newspapers . Sidney  F.  Harris . RityCarlton 

W.  G.  Snedaker . Waldorf-Aatona 

Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Patriot  and  News . Charles  H.  Morrison . ..Commodore 

Homer  E.  Moyer . Commodore 

Hartford  (Conn.)  Timet . Francis  S.  Murphy . Commodore 

David  R.  Daniel . Comanodorc 

Haverhill  (Mats.)  Gazette . John  T.  Rust . Roosevelt 

William  H.  Heath . Roosevelt 

Haverhill  (Mass.)  Sunday  Record . Lewis  R.  Hovey . Taft 

Hazleton  (Pa.)  Plain  Speaker-Standard-Sen- 


Ifempstead  (N.  Y.)  Newsday. 


.Henry  Waltar . Waldorf- Astoria 

Frank  Walter . .  .Waldorf-Astoria 

Henry  C.  Page . 1523  Daily  News 

Bldt,  N.  Y. 

Charles  L.  Nicholson.. . L523  Daily  News 

Bldg-  N.  y. 

Bruce  Colepaugh . 1.322  Daily  Newt 

Bldg..  N.  Y. 


F  VISITING  PUBLISHERS 


Hempstead  Town  (N.  Y.)  Nassau  Daily  Re-  . 

view.5tar . James  E.  Stiles. . Waldorf-Astona  or 

William  C.  Foudey . Revmw-Sur  Bldg., 

John  M.  Greene . RoAvdle  Centre. 

Arthnr  L.  Hodgea . N.  V. 

Theodore  Edson . 

George  P.  Moyer . 

High  Point  (,N.  C.)  Enterpriia . R.  B.  Terry . Wildot^stona 

Mri.  R.  B.  Tarry . Waldorf-Astona 

D.  A.  Rawley . Lexington 

Hoboken  (N.  J.)  Jersey  Obsarvar . A.  L.  Kohnfaldar . Waldorf-Astoria 

Norman  Kohnfei^r . Waldorf-Astona 

Holland  (Mich.)  Sentinel . W.  A.  Butler . Waldorf-Astona 

Holyoke  (Mats.)  Transcript-Telegram . William  Dwight . Biltmore 

Hanry  M.  H^y . Biltmore 

Hope  (Ark.)  Star . C.  E.  Palmer . Park  Central 

Hornell  (N.  Y.)  Tribune . Louis  G.  Buiacb . Roosevelt 

Hot  Springs  (Ark.)  New  Era  and  Sentinel-  _  .  „ 

Record . C.  E.  Palmer . Pyk  Central 

Houston  CTez.)  Chttmide . J.  H.  Butler . Biltmore 

Houatoo  CTaz.)  Post . W.  P.  Hobby . Plaza 

Mrs.  Ovata  Culp  Hobby  —  .  Plua 

Hudson  (N.  Y.)  Star . Emory  C.  Van  Loan . Bristol 

Henry  M.  Jamaa . Bristol 

Hutchinson  (Kan.)  Newa-Itereld . Herbert  Waggoner . Park  Lane 

Drury  R.‘Brown . Waldorf-Astona 


Indiana  (Pa.)  Gazette . B.  Dwight  Kay . WiUorf-Astofm 

[ndianapoUa  (Ind.)  Star . B.  F.  Lawrence. . . . Waldyf-Aatona 

Iowa  Qty  (fa.)  Iowan . Fred  M.  Pownall . Oiatham 

Iowa  Qty  (la.)  Preaa.Citi*en . William  T.  Hagaboeck . WaldorKAttona 

Ironwooo  (Mich.)  Globe . Linwood  I.  Noyes . Wmldorf-Aalona 


Jackson  (Mich.)  Qtizco-Patriot . 
Jackson  (Miss.)  Newt . 


Jackson  (Miss.)  Newt. 
Jackson  (Tenn.)  Sun. . 


Jacksonville  (Fla.)  Journal. 


Jackaonville  (FIs.)  Tiincs4Jnion . . 
Jamestown  (N.  Y.)  Pott-JounaL . 


Jersey  City  (N.  J.)  Jersey  Journal. 


Johnson  City  CPcnn.)  Presa.Chreiaeie . 


Johnstown  (N.  Y.)  Lcader-Republicaa-Herald 


Johnstown  (Pa.)  Tribune . 

Joliet  (III.)  HaraM-Newn . 

Jopliii  (Mm)  Glebe  A  New».Herahl. 


J.  E.  Noll . WaWeiiAatoria 

.Frederick  Sullant. . Waldoct Astoria 

Mri.  Frederick  Sullens . Waldorf-Astona 

.C.  E.  Pigford . .’. . McAlpin 

Albert  A.  Stone . VIcAlpin 

..Norvin  S.  Veal . Western  Newspeno’ 

Uniom  310  K. 
46th  St. 

.Jesse  M.  Elliott . WaUIorf-Astotia 

.1.  Ro^rt  Nelson . Tah 

Levant  M.  Hall . Rootevalt 

.Walter  M.  Dear . Waldorf-Aatona 

Rndolpb  E.  Lant . Jersey  Journiri, 

Jersey  City,  N.J. 

.Carl  A.  Jontt,  Jr . Lezingtsm  or  hiid- 

SoutA  Dautea, 
475  Fifth  Ave. 

1  Frank  L.  Rngen . Taft 

Miaa Alioe  Rogssn . ...Taft 

Robart  Arnold . K  aif  hgrbockar 

Edward  H.  Mills . Commodort 

.Walter  W.  Krebt . WaWorf-Attoria 

.John  F.  Lux . Waldorf-Astona 

.Cowgill  Blair . c/n  Katt  Agency, 

500  Fifth  Ave. 


Kane  (Pa.)  Republican . G.  Scott  Smith . Wald^-Aatoria 

Kansas  Gly  (KanJ)  Kansan . .....W.  A.  Bailey . McAlpm 

Kaniaaaty  (Mo.)  Qty  Star. . Earl  McCoUum . PyhU^ 

Roy  A.  Roberta . RiC^Cariton 

H.  Dean  Fitter . Park  Lana 

Kenosha  (Wis.)  News . R.  S.  Kingsley . 

A.  J.  Paters . Barefay 

WiUia  Scbalte. . .  Barclay 

Kingston  (N,  Y.)  Frcaman . Harry  du  Bois  Frey . Shelton 

Louis  R.  Netter . Shelton 

Kinston  (N.  C.)  Free  Presa. . Gak  Braxton . c/o  ^  J.  Worth 

McAKster,  371  Ot- 
chaM  PL.  Rirlgm 
wwad,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  Theo  P.  Braxton . c/o  Mrs.  J.  VToith 

McAlister,  271  Or¬ 
chard  PI,  Ridge- 

Knoxville  (Tenn.)  News-Sentinel . M.  G.  Chambers. . . . . V/aUorf-Astoria 

Kohamo  (fad.)  Tn^uM . R.  H.  Bhckridge . .\tten-mapp  Co.. 


Laceoia  (N.  H.)  Citizaa . Sidney  Lermaa . ^  , 

La  Crosse  (Wia.)  Tribune . W.  T.  Borgeaa . Wakiori-Aitona 

Lancaster  (Pa.)  Intelfigenoer-Jounial  *  New 

jr,, . J.  F.  Sternman . Pfaia 

J.  H-  Steinmaa . Plaaa 

1.  Z.  Buckwater . Roosevelt 

C.  L  Fountain . Conunorkice 

John  H.  Carter . Roosevelt 

H.  C.  Carpenter. . Astor 

Laurel  (Misa.)  Leader-CaU . Thoa.  M.  Gibbons . Waldor^atona 

Mrs.  Harriet  S.  Gibbet. - Waldorf-Aatona 

Lawrence  (Masa.)  Eagle-Tnfaene . George  A.  Meilen. . McAlpin 

William  F.  Lucey . Commodore 

Harold  B.  MorriO . Ward-Griffith  Co.. 

247  Park  Aye. 

Lebanon  (Pa.)  News-Timea . Heaty  L-  Wildei . Waldorf-Astoria 

Lexingtoo  (Ky.)  Herald-Leader . Fred  B.  Wachs . .Roosevelt  _ 

lAwiatoa  (Me.)  Sun  A  Journal., . .......1'  rank  S.  Hoy. ............ .Pennsylvania 

RoaaeU  R  CaateUo . Pcnnaylvaaia 

I.exington  (Ky.)  Herald-Leader . Fred  B.  Wachs . Roosevelt 

Dan  Bovmax ••.•.aw. . Roo*9vcit 

Uma  (O.)  News . R.  F.  CfJ'-OTaa . Leti^pn 

Lincoln  (111.)  Courier . Allyne  V.  Nugmrt . Wa  ^-.Astoria 

joha  L.  Nugent . Waldorf-Aswna 

Unfflin  (Neba)  Juarnak . . . Joe  W,  SeacrciZ . Wafcdoe^Artori* 

Lincoln  (Neb.)  Star . Walter  W.  Whiu . WalJorf-A^ia 

Little  Rock  (Ark.)  Arkansas  Democrat . K.  .A.  Bngef . j 

little  Rock  (Ark.)  Atkaasas  Gaactee . J.  N.  HriskcB . Waldorf-Asaorsa 

(ConfsMsad  on  page  86) 
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A1  Smith  Says  U.  S.  Press 
Publishes  “Straight  Dope” 


'Newspapermen  Part  of  Government/ 
Ex-Govemor  of  New  York  Holds 


By  Philip  Schuyler 

NEWSPAPERMEN  are  and  must 

be  a  definite  part  of  a  peoples’ 
government  in  the  opinion  of 
Alfred  E.  Smith,  four  times  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  the  State  of  New  York 
and  Democratic  candidate  for 
President  in  1928. 

He  expressed  it  during  an  in¬ 
terview  held  recently  at  his  re¬ 
quest  to  reminisce  of  his  40 
years’  close  contact  with  the  daily 
press  and  its  representatives. 

He  waved  aside  attempts  to 
get  him  to  talk  on  issues  and 
political  personalities  of  today, 
explaining  that  in  his  own  good 
time  he  would  have  his  say  and, 
if  and  when,  it  would  be  to  the 
daily  newspapermen  as  a  group 
for  whom  he  holds  the  highest 
regard. 

‘"There’ll  be  no  scoops  given 
to  anyone,"  he  said. 

But  he  did  touch  on  one  pos¬ 
sible  present  day  issue — the  ad¬ 
ministration’s  alleged  censorship 
of  news  other  than  military  in¬ 
formation.  Told  of  an  interview 
with  Henry  R.  Luce,  editor  of 
Time,  who  declared  a  govern¬ 
mental  news  gag  exists  menacing 
pre»  freedom  (E.  &  P.,  April  8), 
Smith’s  reaction  was  character¬ 
istic. 

Lauds  Newspaper  People 

“Unless  Luce  knows  and  tells 
positively  what  is  being  held 
back  from  the  press,”  Smith  said, 
“he  can’t  say  with  any  authority 
that  there  is  any  press  censor¬ 
ship  today.  Just  say  to  him; 
'for  instance,  just  what  aren’t 
we  being  told?  Give  us  an  ex¬ 
ample.’ 

“I  personally  believe  in  news¬ 
paper  men  as  people  and  in 
newspapers.  I  think  the  press 
today  is  giving  us  the  straight 
dope. 

“I  see  no  movement  to  keep 
news  from  the  press.  1  think 
we  are  getting  all  we  should  and 
all  we  need  to  know.  Naturally 
we  shouldn’t  publish  anjrthing 
that  would  be  a  tip-off  to  our 
enemies. 

“But  otherwise,  if  you  know 
how  to  read  your  papers,  throw¬ 
ing  out  political  opinion  and 
looking  for  provable  fact,  you 
can  believe  ail  you  read. 

“Few  if  any  of  the  newspaper 
men  I’ve  known  in  my  time,  and 
Tve  known  hundreds  of  them, 
were  unable  to  get  the  right 
faets  when  they  wanted  to  do  so; 
and  when  they  got  it  right  they 
always  knew  how  to  put  it  right. 

“Nobody  knows  better  than 
the  newspaper  men  what’s  going 
on.  Why  they  live  right  in  the 
boiler  factory!  They  know  what 
it’s  all  about.  You  can’t  fool 
them! 

“Newspapermen  are  a  part  of 
the  government.  ’That’s  the  way 
I've  always  regarded  them  any¬ 
way." 


Probably  no  other  public  man 
in  politics  in  this  country  has 
had  longer  or  closer  relations 
with  the  press  or  newspapermen 
than  Alfred  H.  Smith. 

He  can,  and  proudly  does, 
date  his  first  contact  with  news¬ 
papers  to  1886.  He  was  13  years 
old  then.  He  sold  all  the  New 
York  evening  papers  of  that  day, 
the  Daily  Newt,  Sun,  World, 
Post,  Commercial,  Mail  &  Ex¬ 
press.  He  also  had  one  order  for 
George’s  single  tax  Leader. 

Smith  wanted  the  writer  to 
picture  the  New  York  of  that 
day.  He  got  up  from  his  desk 
to  show  an  old  print  of  Brooklyn 
Bridge  and  its  neighborhood  that 
hung  behind  his  high  backed 
chair. 

“See,"  he  pointed,  “I  started 
right  here  in  front  of  French’s 
Hotel.  That’s  where  the  World 
Building  is  today.  Look,  there’s 
the  Sun’s  office  on  Park  Row 
right  across  Frankfort  Street. 
You  can  see  the  back  of  the 
Tribune  building  there  on  the 
comer  of  Spruce  and  Park  Row. 
My  route  took  me  through 
Frankfort  street,  Dover  street. 
Peck’s  Slip,  South,  Front  and 
Pearl.  I  delivered  my  papers 


Alfred  E.  Smith 

to  stores  and  homes.  I  lived 
right  under  the  span  of  Brooklyn 
Bridge  on  South  Street. 

"Of  course,  I  didn’t  have  much 
contact  with  newspapers  then. 
I  was  just  one  more  kid  in  line 
at  their  back  doors.  I  would 
get  my  papers  right  after  school 
at  half  past  three  and  be  finished 
by  6  o’clock.  I  made  between 
$6  and  $7  a  week,  and  was 
mighty  glad  to  get  it." 

Smith  said  he  really  didn’t 
get  much  notice  in  the  press  or 


Britain’s  Provincial 
Press  Is  Influential 

By  John  L  Young 

Former  Mcmaging  Editor,  World's  Press  News,  London 


EIGHTY  PER  CENT  of  the  news¬ 
papers  of  Britain  are  evening 
newspapers:  which  means  that 
almost  80%  are  provincial  news¬ 
papers,  since  only  three  evening 
papers  are  publi^ed  in  London. 

The  metropolitan  newspapers 
of  any  country  naturally,  since 
they  are  published  at  the  center 
of  government,  get  more  “quotes” 
and  greater  reputation  abroad 
than  the  provincials,  although 
Britain’s  Manchester  Guardian 
is  a  world-famous  exception 
even  to  that  rule. 

The  rule,  despite  this  excep¬ 
tion,  appiies  even  more  to 
Britain  than  to  coimtries  such  as 
the  U.  S.,  Canada,  Australia  and 
so  on;  for  Britain  is,  pre-emi¬ 
nently,  the  home  of  the  “na* 
tional"  newspaper;  it  is  so  small, 
comparatively,  that  a  publisher 
in  London  can  flood  practically 
the  whole  of  England,  Wales  and 
Scotland  with  copies  by  mid-day 
of  the  day  of  publication. 

Local  Papon  Strong 
But  this  world-fame  of  Brit¬ 
ain’s  national  newspapers  is  no 
clue  to  their  importance  in  the 
lives  of  the  people  compared 


with  that  of  the  provincial  news¬ 
papers. 

indeed,  the  publishers  of  most 
national  dailies  in  Britain  have 
realized  the  strength  of  the  local 
competition  they  have  to  meet 
by  printing  and  publishing  simul¬ 
taneously  in  London  for  the 
south  and  Midlands  and  in  Man¬ 
chester  for  the  north  in  order 
that  their  editions  shall  be  on 
the  provincial  breakfast  table  at 
the  same  moment  as  the  local 
publication  and  with  equally  late 
news. 

There  are  128  morning,  eve¬ 
ning  and  Sunday  newspapers  in 
Britain.  Only  20  of  these  are 
national — ^nine  morning  and  11 
Sunday  newspapers. 

It  must  be  remembered  that 
in  Britain,  unlike  the  U.  S.,  the 
Sunday  newspapers  are  separate 
entities  from  the  dailies;  some 
may  be  owned  by  groups  which 
also  publish  dailies,  but  they  are 
in  every  sense  individual  news¬ 
papers,  with  their  own  editorial, 
advertisement  and  circulation 
staffs. 

One  hundred  and  five  of  these 
128  newspapers  are  provincials 
(Continued  on  page  76) 


get  to  know  many  newspaper 
men  until  after  he  had  been  sev¬ 
eral  years  in  the  state  legislature 
in  Albany. 

In  fact,  he  dates  the  real  flood 
of  publicity  he  has  received  in 
the  press  to  the  Constitutional 
Convention  of  1915,  although  he 
had  begun  to  get  some  notice  in 
1911  when  he  became  the  leader 
of  the  majority  in  Albany. 

In  1915,  Elihu  Root  gave  a  per¬ 
sonal  interview  to  the  press. 
Smith  recalls.  He  was  asked, 
“What  do  you  think  about  A1 
Smith?"  and  replied: 

“Al  Smith  is  the  best  informed 
man  in  this  convention  on  the 
business  of  this  State.” 

Smith  says  this  one  sentence 
by  Root  helped  him  more  than 
any  one  thing  to  win  the  gover¬ 
norship  first  in  1918. 

I  hadn’t  talked  long  with 
Smith  at  this  point,  but  al¬ 
ready  I  knew  and  felt  what  un¬ 
doubtedly  has  impressed  many 
interviewers  before  me,  and  hu 
been  commented  upon  many 
times  before. 

Al  Smith’s  remarkable  memory 
is  a  subject  rating  coverage  in 
any  story  about  this  grand  old 
American  for  American  news¬ 
paper  men.  Smith’s  brain  is 
that  “record”  he’s  always  re¬ 
ferring  to  in  his  speeches.  Dates, 
names,  places,  figures,  quotations 
are  all  there  ready  to  come  out 
without  fumbling  in  what  he 
called  later  “my  own  language.” 

A  memory  such  as  Smith’s  is 
what  every  newspaper  man 
should  have;  and  of  course,  the 
best  of  them  approximate  the 
Brown  Derby’s  ability  in  this 
line.  All  newspaper  men  appre¬ 
ciate  its  value. 

Smith  said  he  inherited  this 
knack  of  remembering  things 
from  his  mother.  He  told  how 
she  used  to  read  the  papers  he 
brought  home  to  her,  and  sev¬ 
eral  days  later  question  him 
about  stories  she  didn’t  imder- 
stand. 

“She  could  remember  every 
word  she  read,”  Smith  recalled. 
“She  would  say  to  me,  referring 
to  a  date  several  days  before: 
’Al,  the  World  on  Tuesday  said— ’ 
and  reel  off  most  of  the  article. 
Then  she  would  ask,  ’Just  what 
does  it  mean?’  ” 

Thus  was  a  remarkable  mem¬ 
ory  bom  and  cultivated.  And 
these  conversations  between 
mother  and  son  formed  an  im¬ 
portant  part  of  a  future  gov¬ 
ernor’s  education. 

Smith  sits  in  his  office  on  the 
32nd  floor  of  the  Empire  State 
Building  surrounded  by  impres¬ 
sive  diplomas  from  some  of  the 
greatest  imiversities,  as  well  as 
other  memorabilia. 

There  are  degrees  from  Ford- 
ham,  Manhattan  College,  Har¬ 
vard,  the  University  of  New 
York,  and  the  University  of  Ire¬ 
land.  Yet  the  holder  of  these 
honors  says: 

“I  never  graduated  from  any 
school.  I  have  nothing  to  show 
that  I  ever  went  to  school.  All 
I  can  do  is  to  produce  someone 
who  was  in  school  with  me,  and 
they  are  all  dying  off  so  fast 
now  pretty  soon  I’U  be  in  a  hell 
of  a  fix.” 

Smith’s  mother  taught  him  to 
remember  what  he  wanted  to 
remember  by  relating  them  with 
other  events  in  his  mind.  He 
(Continued  on  page  74) 
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Cooper  Lauds  AP  Staff 
For  “High”  Performance 


Teamwork  Was  the  Keynote,  He 
Soys  . . .  Chiefs,  Heads  Praised 


despite  numerous  obstacles 
and  although  more  than  a 
quarter  of  the  entire  pre-war 
staff  was  enrolled  on  military 
leave,  "the  success  with  which 
Hie  overall  challenge  ( telling  the 
itory  in  word  and  picture  of  a 
world  at  war)  was  met  is  at¬ 
tested  by  the  fact  that  general 
performance  rose  to  new  high 
evels  of  quality  and  efficiency.” 
Kent  Cooper,  executive  director 
gf  the  Associated  Press,  declaored 
Id  his  annual  report  to  the  AP 
Board  of  Directors,  released  this 
week. 

The  AP  met  the  growing  cov¬ 
erage  problems  of  a  lengthening 
war  in  1943  with  effectiveness, 
Ur.  Oxiper  said,  adding: 

"Teamwork  was  the  Keynote, 
at  home  and  abroad.” 

He  continued:  "There  were 
heartaches  and  failures.  Best- 
laid  plans  went  awry  as  inevit¬ 
ably  some  must.  Military  re- 
itriction  and  censorship  enor¬ 
mously  increased  the  difficulties 
of  telling  the  story  in  word  and 
picture  of  a  world  at  war.” 

It  is  worthy  of  special  note, 
Ur.  Cooper  pointed  out,  “that 
the  year’s  achievements  were 
recorded  with  a  staff  which  was 
to  a  large  extent  comparatively 
new  and  inexperience  in  our 
service  and,  to  a  much  larger 
extent,  by  a  staff  of  which  in¬ 
dividual  members  were  on  new 
assignments. 

Lorads  Buracra  Chiefs 
"The  results  reffect  favorably 
upon  those  newly  enlisted  imd^ 
the  AP  banner,  and  they  attest 
particularly  to  the  Judgment  and 
ibility  oi  department  heads  and 
chiefs  of  bureaus  in  selecting 
(xopetent  men  for  key  spots 
and  in  diligent  supervision  and 
training  of  new  employes.” 

1  Mr.  Cooper  prefaced  his  report 
with  some  of  the  year’s  hi|d»* 
hChti.  They  and  ttie  complete 
report  follow: 

ilBBOAD 

IWe  wai  further  ewpMMion  of  wUlt 
tn  ertiT  active  war  thatier; 

London  ataS  waa  doubled  in  prap- 
wa^  for  coming  eventa 
12®*  AP  reporter  lost  his  life  aSMl 
japw  were  wounded  or  saiiouslr  hurt 
■  Um  of  duty. 

,  tCew  wtrelesa  telowraph  tranamisslon 
■Whods  were  Inttiatsd. 

Batlooal  ooveraco  of  the  wen- — heme- 
■jjn  storlea  and  pieturaa  from  U» 
fropte— waa  deiwaloped  beyoBd 
wUnt  ever  before  undertaken  or, 
•“Jaes,  dreamed  of. 

censorship  cootlMc4  to  be 
,,  •■•"'•■X.  with  proepects  of  even 
ocblsr  controls  la  1M4. 

AT  BOMB 

^  number  of  employes  on  the  rolls 
‘£S_?**rt  of  the  war  who  now  are 
^  "tntary  l«ave  grew  to  639— more 
%  per  cent  of  the  total  stafl  at 
'wiitae  of  Fuarl  Borhor. 

There  was  effectively  Initiated  a  pro- 
j™®!  of  sharper,  more  coadse  editing 
of  more  aggressive  and  original 
2^«ag — all  aimed  at  conttnning  to 
a  newa  report  attuned  to  the 
to  technique  as  wall  as  in  prae- 
oseabiMty. 

uutatandlng  imprwvemcsita  were 


achieved  in  daily  spot  war  map  pro¬ 
duction. 

New  emphasis  was  placed  on  close 
liaison,  via  the  news  wires,  between 
AP  bureaus  and  member  newspapers. 
Notes  to  managing  editors — advising  of 
story  and  picture  plans,  of  censorship 
problems,  etc. — appeared  with  increased 
frequency. 

Simplification  of  the  trunk  wire  sys¬ 
tem  increased  efficiency. 

A  new  Wirephoto  expedited  service 
was  inaugurated  experimentally  for 
smallsr  newspapers. 

The  AP  Laboratory  staff,  doing  ex¬ 
perimental  work  OB  picture  transmis¬ 
sion  for  tha  Army,  iwrelopod  imgiyqve- 


K«nt  Cooper 

monta  which  also  will  mean  better 
V^repboto  transmissions  nitsr  the  wsr. 

n*  tetal  of  newspaiiert  in  the  United 
States,  Canada  and  Mexico  reeniving 
Wirephoto  passed  the  160  mark. 

War  OorresiMMi dents  Iwad  Way 

That  the  operations  of  the  news  and 
nawiphoto  servicea  reached  a  new  i>eak 
of  elBaetiveness  la  1S43  waa  due  pri¬ 
marily  ta  the  finest  all-around  demon- 
stratlM  of  staff  team-work  in  our  co¬ 
operative  history;  team-work  which 
drew  ita  main  inspiration  from  the  cour¬ 
age,  the  reaourcefulneaa  and  the  repor- 
torial  brlUlanee  of  a  band  of  war  corre- 
spondnata  moving  with  the  vanguards 
of  Allied  attadiing  forces,  from  TnnMa 
and  Salerno  in  tho  Mediterrsnaan  to 
Tarawa  and  Arawe  in  tho  Paeifle. 

Our  staff  in  war  theaters  In  1043  not 
only  did  ono  of  the  most  hrlUiant  Jobs 
of  reporting  la  history,  but  lived  an 
epic  story  of  Journalistic  heroism  and 
enterprise  whk^  has  yet  to  be  told  ade¬ 
quately. 

Warntnr  against  the  taking  of  undue 
risks  was  reiterated,  but  the  year  was 
not  without  tragic  proof  of  the  extreme 
hazarda  and  hardahlpa  of  coveting  a 
mobile  and  machanlxad  war  in  which 
for  tha  first  time  oorrespondents  ac¬ 
company  troops. 

The  death  of  Edward  H.  Crackett  in 
tha  tarpadnteg  of  a  British  Warship 
in  tha  MedMarranean  Fehruary  6,  1943, 
la  a  chatplar  la  itself  which  need  be 
only  referred  to  hare.  Among  the 
honors  done  him.  arrangements  were 
made  that  a  liberty  ship  be  christened 
the  "Edward  H.  Crockett"  at  its  launch¬ 
ing  January  26,  1944. 

Aa  the  war  moved  through  its  sac- 
oad  year,  bHter  exparienoa  showed  that 
there  la  not  only  hMard  from  enemy 
fire,  but  frani  aeddents.  and  from  the 
grave  dlseaaes  rife  in  faraway  war 
areas.  .  .  .  Wes  Gallagher  and  Oaorge 
Tucker  both  were  brought  borne  from 
the  Medtlerranean  theater  tor  treatment 
after  eerloue  and  painful  injuriea  euf- 
fared  in  bebtaid-tho-ltnea  aceMcnts— and 


both  now  have  ratumad  to  their  aa- 
signmenta.  .  .  .  William  F.  Bonl  »i>rt 
Rembert  James  w«rc  awarded  the  Pur¬ 
ple  Heart  after  being  wounded  by 
enemy  fire  ia  the  Pacific.  .  .  .  I^nn 
Heiazerlinr  barely  panned  in  covering 
the  war  in  Italy  when  a  Nasi  ballet 
slaabsd  his  arm.  .  .  .  Several  staff  mem¬ 
bers  have  been  hospitalised  with  such 
diseases  as  malaria  and  dysentery. 

The  fact  that  war  correspondenta 
not  only  accompany  troops  and  task 
forces  on  spsetfle  misstons.  but  move 
constantly  from  one  area  of  activity 
to  .another,  thus  cumulatively  expeaing 
themselvee  tn  a  way  relatively  few 
troops  are  called  upon  to  do.  must  be 
realized  to  understand  the  gallantry  and 
fortitude  of  all  these  Soldiers  of  the 
Press. 

Tha  total  number  of  correspondents 
in  tbs  war  theaters,  including  Honolulu 
and  T.g>ndon.  was  subetaatially  tn- 
creaaed  during  1943.  WhUe  the  largest 
increase  was  at  London,  in  preparation 
for  the  invasion  of  the  Continent,  staffs 
were  bolstered  in  all  theaters.  Prepara¬ 
tions  were  well  advaneed  for  staffing 
larger  operations  eventually  in  the 
Ihieific. 

R.  P.  Cronin  and  Russell  Brinas  were 
returned  with  their  families  frem  two 
years  in  Japanese  interment  camp, 
leaving  none  of  our  staS  now  known 
to  be  tn  the  hands  of  the  enemy  in  the 
Pacific  area.  The  fate  of  Wilt  Han- 
coek,  who  diseppeared  in  Java,  re¬ 
mained  a  myetery. 

Pour  AP  men  were  In  tho  hands  of 
the  Germans.  Larry  Allen  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Germany  after  the  capitula¬ 
tion  of  Italy,  but  made  spectacular  and 
heroic  efforts  to  escape  while  enronte. 
Godfrey  Anderson  also  waa  taken  to 
Germany  from  Italy.  Taylor  Henry 
and  Mel  Most  were  transferred  to  in- 
torment  there  from  France. 

Difficulties  due  to  the  official  re- 
straints  at  the  sourese  of  news  reached 
a  series  of  cllmaxca  toward  tha  end  of 
194.3.  One  involved  the  bottling  up 
bv  the  n.  9.  Military  authorities  In  Al¬ 
giers  of  the  dramatic  story  of  General 
Patton,  who  was  charged  with  mis- 
troaiment  of  enlisted  men.  and  the  sub¬ 
sequent  airing  of  the  story  by  a  Wash- 
larton  columnist  and  radio  commentator 
who  cleared  his  copy  through  the 
domestic  censorship  ofllos  there. 

Other  difflenties  conoemed  the  delay 
and  devious  haodllng  of  official  news 
with  the  result  that  toraign  agencies 
broke  stories  on  their  outcome  while 
American  newspapetg  held  embargoed 
advance  stories  on  their  copy  desks  of 
the  Oairo  and  Teheran  coaferewees. 

The  Aiseciatad  Press  made  rsgrsssu- 
tstions  variously  and  vlgorotulr  In 
connection  with  an  of  these.  Individual 
member  newspapers  did  likewise.  So 
serious  ware  the  repercussions  of  these 
developmsats  that  President  Reosevolt, 
upon  his  return  from  the  scenes  of  Wa- 
torle  canciaves.  expressed  his  regret 
over  the  eonfaeioa  ercoiad.  praised 
American  newspegers,  news  aarrtoes  and 
braadcastsrs  fer  "keeping  the  faith." 
and  issued  the  fellowlng  (ttreetlve  to  all 
branches  of  the  government; 

"First,  no  information  having  a  se¬ 
curity  value  in  connection  srtth  the  war 
wlB  be  iaeued  in  advance,  for  release 
to  the  vubHc  at  some  future  hour. 

"SeoDDdiy,  ail  sneh  information  win 
be  given  out  instead  at  tha  earlieet 
moment  consietent  srith  national  seenr- 
ity,  for  Immediate  publication  and 
broadcast. 

"The  American  people  want  promptly 
all  the  newt  which  ran  bg  t<M  safdy, 
and  tk«y  are  entitled  to  have  it  vrithaut 
the  Interpoaitiaa  of  official  horieru.” 

Tho  effecUvenees  or  otherwise  of 
this  new  policT  remained  to  be  aeen. 
However,  It  was  part  of  a  year-eod 
pattern  affording  seme  signs  of  en¬ 
couragement  to  embattled  oewemen  and 
newspapers  strsHnrItnc  against  odda  to 
depict  global  warfare  srith  greater 
confidence,  knowledtu  and  aeeuraeg. 

Notwlthataadinf  all  harsssmenta  in 
the  lob  of  eovuiiaff  hiatoiy'a  greatest 
war  and  a  homefmnt  supercharged  with 
controversy,  the  energy.  Initiative  and 
fact  fladiug  aklU  of  the  AP  staff  pr«- 
duoed  a  nesse  and  ptoture  report  out- 
■lewdlng  fer  thorenelweee.  obteettvity 


sod  atreamliued  euperioaUg.  The  roster 
of  boats  and  ekatlsus  for  outstanding 
reportoiial  performance  would  make  a 
long  and  impressive  list. 

Daniel  DeLuce,  among  the  pace¬ 
setters  tn  resoarcefahieas  among  war 
correspondents,  scored  an  electrifying 
scoop  with  his  series  of  stories  based 
on  a  hazardous  trip  alone  into  Tnro- 
slavia.  DeLuce  was  the  first  and  only 
AUied  correspondent  to  go  in  and  get 
the  dramatte  story  of  Tito’s  Partisans 
and  disclose  the  fact  that  they  repre¬ 
sented  the  backbone  of  resistanee  to 
the  Germans. 

Don  Whitehead's  front  line  dis¬ 
patches,  with  the  British  Eighth  Army 
in  Tunisia,  the  American  Seventh  in 
Sicily,  and  the  Fifth  Army  In  Italy, 
were  among  the  war's  most  graphic  and 
best  written. 

Stratton  Cited 

Bob  Tfnnaon's  under-fire  description 
of  the  first  American  landing*  ea  Nsw 
Britain  Island  waa  an  editorial  com¬ 
panion-piece  for  the  spectacular  pic¬ 
ture  account  of  the  Tarawa  attack,  ob¬ 
tained  by  Photographer  Frank  Ftlan 
with  a  camera  borrowed  from  the  Ma- 
rinee  after  his  own  equipment  became 
water-soaked  In  the  landing. 

Forcefully  vrritten  and  ably  orgau- 
Ized  stortes  on  some  ef  the  biggest 
arar  deyelopments  were  done  by  Bdwerd 
Kennedy  and  his  headquarters  staff  at 
Algiers,  these  stories  covering  the  fall 
of  Tunis  and  Bizerta,  the  onset  of  the 
SleHian  invasion  and  its  cenclusion. 
the  invasion  of  the  Italian  matnland 
end  the  cellapse  and  surrender  of  Italy. 

Only  a  Httla  less  speetacular  and  no 
leas  successful  waa  the  Associated  Press 
coverage  of  the  Pacific  war  theater. 
Tbe  stafla  in  the  southweet  Pacific 
under  C.  Tates  McDaniel,  and  in  the 
Central  and  South  Paeifie  under  Charles 
McMurtry,  turned  in  some  of  the  most 
graphic  eyewltnese  stories  of  the  year, 
backed  by  solid  day-to-day  reporting 
from  the  various  headquarters. 

Some  of  the  year’s  biggest  and  beat 
covered  stories  were  In  tho  poHtico- 
mititary  rather  than  the  purely  mili¬ 
tary  field,  the  big  war  planning  een- 
ferencea  at  Casablanca.  Qnebee.  Catoo 
and  Teheran.  Wee  Gallagher  was  in 
charge  at  Casablanca;  the  Woskinsten 
staff  took  ever  the  Ouehee  meeting ; 
John  F.  Chester  and  his  Cairo  team 
bottled  through  heartbreaking  obstasles 
to  come  up  with  complete  and  eelortul 
recaps  of  the  Cairo  and  Teheran  meet¬ 
ings. 

A  big  lift  on  the  last-named  ]ob 
wae  given  by  the  foreelght  of  Lloyd 
Stratton,  president  of  the  Associated 
Pres#.  Limited.  British  afflilats.  who 
managed  to  get  himself  "stranded"  tn 
Teheran  lust  when  Rooesveit.  Churchill 
and  Stalin  were  converging  on  that  spot, 
thereby  enanring  himeelf  of  a  ringeidr 
seat— and  the  AP  of  eye-witness  color 
stories  on  the  parley. 

At  home  and  eonspicuoug  were  a 
great  Washington  staff's  many  enehi- 
sives  in  1943.  Owe  by  Kirks  L.  Sieip- 
Bon.  of  PuHtzer  FHaa  faoM,  revealad 
the  United  State*  attitude  toward  De 
Gaulle. 

John  M.  Hightower  wrote  a  aeries 
telling  the  first  full  story  of  Kedar. 
The  story  later  waa  published  as  a 
Senate  deenment. 

Sterling  F.  Green  first  reported  for 
newspapers  that  the  B-29,  so  teog  in 
deeigB  and  constmotlon.  aetpally  was 
being  delivered  to  the  Army  (Oeneor- 
fUp  (ttd  not  clear  this  etery  until  two 
months  after  its  original  luhoaissian). 

Jack  Beil,  head  of  the  Senate  staff 
at  Washington,  was  first  srith  the  story 
on  preparation  of  the  now  historic 
Burton-Ball-EilLHatqh  pesWar  raao- 
lutloa. 

Other  notable  Wartingtoa  beats  were 
the  entire  steirs  polls  et  Senate  senti¬ 
ment  on  current  International  qnat- 
tlons:  the  three  beats  on  War  Labor 
Boards  in  the  Ooel  Strikes  by  Joseph  A. 
Loftns:  WilHam  Frye's  snclasire  on 
tho  deototen  te  emt  beck  tank  produc¬ 
tion;  Ovid  A.  Marita's  previews  of  farm 
prodnetian  onranizatten. 

Major  happenings  and  trends 
througheat  the  eonntry  received  effec¬ 
tive,  penetrating  coverage.  The  com¬ 
petence  shown  by  the  editors  and  stafl 
tn  prompt,  well-balaaoed,  thoughtful 
reporting  of  tbe  news,  in  these  exeittag 
times,  was  a  sourve  of  oontlnuod  grati¬ 
fication. 

The  oewerane  of  such  stortes  as  the 
Detroit  and  Hartent  rtote.  and  the  loot 
salt  riots  in  Loe  Angeles,  farther  en- 
hnacpd'  the  prestlgn  of  the  AP  for  ne- 
curade,  unbteeed  reporting.  T.  B.  Ap- 
plagnte.  new  editor  la  the  Debroit 
boMaa,  direeted  tha  coverspa  of  the 
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blon<1.r  rare  rtoU  thfre  In  June,  and 
handled  moet  of  the  rqnnlnr  etory. 
arannntinr  to  8.000  words  In  one  24- 
hour  period.  The  Harlem  Hot  wae 
handled  by  the  New  York  loeal  staff, 
under  City  Editor  Joseph  H.  Nicholson. 

The  root  snlt  frays  In  Los  Ansy‘les. 
corered  In  a  camlral  splHt  by  some, 
were  promptly  reeornized  by  Chief  of 
Bureau  Hubbard  Keavy  and  his  staff 
as  an  expression  of  a  deep  social  prob¬ 
lem.  and  by  talkinr  with  educators, 
luseidle  court  officers,  and  others,  our 
ooyerace  was  balanced,  analytical.  In¬ 
formative,  and  distinctive. 

In  the  caterory  of  stHtly  non-war 
news.  E.  V.  W.  Jones.  John  W.  Wilds 
and  their  associates  on  the  Miami  staff 
swept  front  pares  across  the  country 
with  colorful  coveraire  of  the  absorb- 
Inr  Oakes  murder  trial  at  Nassau. 

In  handllnr  news  of  labor  conflicts. 
Correspondents  Joseph  Snyder  and  Mar- 
ben  Graham  of  Plttsburrh  coordinated 
coverase  of  the  oosl  strike  In  June,  in 
a  manner  brinrtnr  widespread  praise. 

Wrecks  of  four  paasenirer  trains  In 
the  latter  monthfl  of  the  y^ar  found 
staffs  reared  to  rise  instantly  to  emer- 
CMcles.  First  was  the  Lackawanna 
Limited  in  up-8tals  New  York.  Aur.  SO. 

The  Pennsylvanis's  filer,  the  Con- 
xreaslonal  Limited,  broke  in  two  on  a 
^rve  in  Philadelphia  the  nlrht  of  Sept. 
^  resultinr  In  80  deaths.  Robert  M 
Hoffmann,  a  member  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  staff  only  one  year,  put  the  AP 
^ead  at  the  start,  and  the  Philadelphia 
bureau,  aided  by  staffers  from  Trenton 
New  York,  Baltimore  and  W.ishinrtoni 
kept  It  there,  makinr  the  Job  a  smash 
performance. 

Next  day.  New  York  Central’s  fa¬ 
mous  COth  Century  Limited  wae 
wrecked  In  New  York  State  when  its 
locomollve  boiler  exploded.  Only  three 
were  killed,  but  the  AP  staff  was  pre- 
Pared.  even  thonxh  the  wreck  occurred 
at  4:.84  in  the  mominr. 

Outstandinx  coverare  was  accorded 
the  catastrophe  at  Lumberton.  N.  C., 
in  which  two  AUantlc  Coast  Line  trains 
piled  up  In  a  bliaxard  Just  before  dawn 
Dec.  10.  Corresimndent  Ralph  How¬ 
land  staffed  the  story,  with  Prit*  Lit¬ 
tlejohn  and  Henry  Leaesne  of  the  Char¬ 
lotte  bureau  wrlUnx  the  leads,  under 
Day  Editor  A.  P.  Littlejohn. 

Another  story  to  receive  exceptional 
coverare  was  the  Red  Lodxe.  Mont., 
mine  disaster  In  March,  1043,  in  which 
78  miners  were  lost.  Leif  Erickson, 
who  has  alnce  distinrulahed  himself  as 
a  war  correspondent  in  the  Pacific 
covered  the  story  with  William  Clark.' 
then  of  Helena,  now  of  Denver.  Work- 
Inr  in  severe  cold,  they  kept  up  an 
oulstandinr  story  for  nearty  a  week. 

Conspicuona  work  was  done  through¬ 
out  the  country  In  both  spot  and  ana¬ 
lytical  coverace.  In  the  latter  caterory 
were  Market  Editor  William  Perris’ 
inforative  articles  from  Chlearo  on  food 
and  livestock  situations.  Gareth  Much- 
more  of  the  New  York  financial  staff 
made  several  trips  to  Canada  and  else¬ 
where  delvlnr  into  newsprint  supply 
problems. 

News  Report  Condensed 

Supporting  and  fortifylnr  the  high 
caliber  of  AP  spot  news  coverage  were 
these  carefully  planned  and  well  ex¬ 
ecuted  elements: 

1.  AP-Speeial  production,  which  not 
only  focussed  on  timely  interpretive 
batdcground  and  preparedness  material, 
but  concentrated  increasing  attention 
on  the  output  of  expertly-done  columns 
(DeWltt  Maekensle  and  Kirke  Simpson 
on  war  analysis,  Hugh  Fullerton  and 
Whitney  Martin  on  sports,  James  Mar¬ 
low  and  George  ZIelke  on  "Today  on 
the  Home  Front"),  and  developed  a 
wide  range  of  exelnsive  features  (Msc- 
kenale  on  India,  Slgrld  Arne  on  U.  3. 
post-war  planning,  Ed  Shanke  on  con- 
<litions  inside  Germany,  Frank  Weller 
on  "Inside  The  White  House"). 

3.  Regional  news  eorerage,  typified 
not  only  by  more  personalised  coverage 
from  the  war  fronts— featuring  home¬ 
town  stories  and  pictures,  human-in¬ 
terest  columns  by  Hal  Boyle  and  Ken¬ 
neth  Dixon— ^mt  It  was  marked  by 
more  Intensifled  aSorts  on  the  local 
news  fronts  at  horns  and  from  Wash¬ 
ington  where  the  Regional  Staff  under 
Supervisor  David  Femsler  continued  iU 
onutandlng  performance.  Bureau  Chiefs 
were  directed  to  place  great  emphasis 
upon  the  development  of  state  and  re¬ 
gional  news  oorarage,  particulariy  at 
this  time  when  both  the  AP  and  mem¬ 
ber  nevrspapers  might  be  tempted  to 


neglect  vicinage  news  amid  the  all- 
pervsdlnr  problems  of  covering  the  war. 

.I.  Streamlining  of  the  news  report, 
in  keeping  with  the  requirements  of 
member  papers  confronted  by  man¬ 
power  and  newsprint  shortages.  tTn- 
dertaken  early  in  1843.  after  a  poll  of 
members  underscored  widespread  de¬ 
mand  for  sharper  editing,  the  stream¬ 
lining  campaign  produced  s  much  more 
concise,  better  written  and  easler-to- 
handle  news  report.  Overall,  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  the  news  report  was  reduced 
by  approximately  20%.  including  a 
40%  (Pit  In  AP-Speclal  production 
’There  was  sharp  curtailments  In  the 
routine,  all  along  the  line,  and  no 
slackening  of  the  condensation  cam¬ 
paign  as  1044  brought  with  It  fresh 
cuts  In  newsprint  rations  up  to  2.3%. 

’The  trunk  wire  system  was  greatly 
simplified  through  elimination  of  mul¬ 
tiple  circuit  "swaps”  and  elimination  of 
some  channels  formerly  needed  heesuse 
of  the  complex  leasing  structure.  These 
protects  resulted  in  greater  efficiency. 

Increasing  activity  on  financial  mar¬ 
kets  required  restoring  in  March  of 
the  second  financial  tabular  wire  in 
the  Eastern  half  of  the  United  States. 
’This  had  been  discontinued  nine  months 
earlier  when  financial  market  .'vctlvity 
was  at  a  low  ebb. 

Greater  Writing  Freedom 

At  the  September  conferem-e  of 
the  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors 
Association,  with  bureau  chiefs  also 
present  for  their  first  wartime  meeting, 
was  disclosed  a  plan  for  more  straight¬ 
forward  methods  In  news  reporting  and 
Inierpretive  writing  by  qualified  staff 
writers — thus  marking  an  important 
milestone  In  the  forward  progress  and 
liberalization  of  AP  newshandling. 

Background  of  the  disclosure  was 
the  experiment  with  "D.  C.  Speaker." 
for  some  months  the  ubiquitous  gath¬ 
erer  of  Washington  news  from  au¬ 
thentic  hut  nnidentiflahle  sources.  To 
the  Managing  Editors  Association  It 
was  disclosed  that  "D.  C.  Speaker’’ 
merely  had  been  introdticed  to  expose 
the  futllit.v  of  such  qualifying  phrases 
ns  “It  was  learned  from  well-informed 
sources."  “usually  reliable  persona  in 
high  quarters  said,"  etcetera,  and  to 
bring  into  sharper  focus  the  growing 
habit  of  officialdom  in  cloaking  news 
dissemination  with  anonymity. 

'Hie  proposal,  following  this  disclo¬ 
sure,  that  these  meaningless  cumber¬ 
some  qualifications  be  dropped  insofar 
as  feasible  in  favor  of  more  direct  fac¬ 
tual  writing  by  qualified  staff  writers, 
drew  unanimous  approval  from  the 
managing  editors,  ^ey  likewise  ac¬ 
corded  the  general  management  an  un¬ 
stinted  vote  of  confidence  and  pralseil 
the  staff  overseas  "for  a  magnificant 
Job  in  giving  newspapers  the  finest 
newscoverage  in  history.” 

The  scope  of  the  so-called  "new 
freedom"  in  writing  was  not  dia¬ 
grammed.  but  the  plan  was  that  it 
should  apply  especially  to  those  staff 
members  who  qualify  as  experts  in 
their  fields. 

Paralleling  greater  freedom  in  writ¬ 
ing  has  been  the  constant  effort  to  dig 
under  the  surface  news  and  Interpret 
it,  to  tell  the  reasons  for  and  motiva¬ 
tions  behind  the  actions  reported. 
Toward  this  goal,  aside  from  the  gen¬ 
eral  effort  and  emphasis,  the  column 
“Today  on  the  Home  Front"  wae  intro¬ 
duced  at  Washington. 

Besides  those  already  named,  others 
at  Washington  who  formed  a  highly 
specialized  group  of  reporters  chiefly 
responsible  for  telling  the  story  of 
home-front  problems,  were  Max  Hall 
on  manpower  and  a  staff  of  four  under 
Green  covering  war  agencies  such  as 
OPA,  WPB,  PAW  and  others  of  the 
alphabetical  battalion.  From  them 
has  come  the  day-by-day  account  of 
rationing  and  civilian  shortages,  of 
meat  point*  aad  gasoline  coupons,  of 
tremendous  war  production  and  the 
disappearance  of  alarm  clocks,  of 
dwindling  manpower  reserves  and  the 
father-draft,  of  the  cut  in  newsprint 
allotments  to  newspapers.  The  coal, 
rail  and  steel  strike*  were  covered 
principally  by  Washington,  with  the 
Pittsburgh  staff  doing  outstanding  work 
on  the  coal  and  steel  strikes. 

An  acrimonious  congressional  session 
which  bucked  administration  policies 
and  passed  an  anti-strike  law  over  the 
President’s  veto,  was  objectively  re¬ 
ported  by  a  senate  staff  under  Bell  and 
a  house  staff  under  Francis  H.  Lemay. 
'Hie  stalemate  over  consumer  subsidies. 


rejection  of  the  treasury  tax  program, 
investigations  Into  war  production  and 
senate-house  expressions  on  the  post¬ 
war  world  were  among  highlights  of 
the  78th  Congress’  activities. 

Newsphoto  operations  during  184.3 
were  marked  by  a  considerably  stepped- 
up  coverage  from  all  major  war  the¬ 
aters.  There  was  improvement  in 
both  speed  of  delivery  and  quality  of 
picture  coverage.  The  AP  maintained 
a  consistent  competitive  lead  In  the 
servicing  of  hattlefront  pictures,  avail¬ 
able  to  all  services  under  the  War¬ 
time  aim  Photographic  Pool  arrange¬ 
ment,  and  achieved  noteworthy  first 
on  distribution  of  pictures  obtained 
from  enemy  territory  via  neutral  capi¬ 
tals— including  such  copy  as  the  first 
pictures  of  Berlin  bomb  damage. 

Improvements  were  effected  in  map 
production  with  an  expanded  staff  di¬ 
rected  by  John  Carlton  under  News- 
photo  Editor  F.  A.  Reach.  In  speed 
and  quality  of  workmanship,  the  daily 
war  maps  won  general  recognition.  A 
fresh  campaign  to  improve  the  stream¬ 
lined  report  of  Wide  World  Photos  con¬ 
tinued  to  do  an  excellent  Job  of  story¬ 
telling  In  picture  sequences. 

TTie  bulk  of  wartime  picture  editing 
md  distribution  necessarily  was  han- 
ftled  from  New  York.  Washington  and 
8an  Francisco,  whore  AP  newsphoto 
desks  were  especially  geared  for  the 
work.  Domestically,  there  was  con¬ 
tinued  concentration  on  non-war  picture 
coverage  despite  unprecedented  dlificnl- 
ties  imposed  by  sharp  reduction  of  pho¬ 
tographic  manpower  on  member  news¬ 
papers. 

Despite  shortages  of  critical  materials 
needed  for  their  manufacture,  we  suc¬ 
ceeded  In  obtaining  a  small  number  of 
additional  Wlrephoto  receivers  during 
the  year  and  all  were  placed  in  service 
Immediately  upon  their  completion.  One 
new  network  station  was  established  at 
Newark.  N.  J..  while  20  additional 
members  began  participation  in  wire 
delivery  of  pictures  in  on*  form  or 
another,  an  increase  of  nearly  18%. 
with  a  total  of  more  than  150  member 
participants  in  the  U.  3.,  Canada  and 
Mexico. 

A  new  service  was  inaugurated  on  an 
experimental  basis,  called  "Limited  Ex¬ 
pedited  Wlrephoto  Service."  for  the 
benefit  of  members  in  smaller  cities 
desiring  a  supplement  of  Telemats  but 
finding  it  Impractical  to  utilize  one  of 
the  regular  Wlrephoto  delivery  services. 

Although  seriously  delayed  by  war¬ 
time  equipment  and  labor  shortages, 
the  program  for  modernizing  Wlrephoto 
transmitters  at  network  stations  mad* 
some  progress  and  will  be  completed 
within  the  next  several  months.  The 
new  equipment  being  installed  makes 
it  unnecessary  to  rely  upon  storage 
batteries  for  transmision  power  sup¬ 
ply  but  utilizes  dty  power  sources  di¬ 
rectly.  It  also  makes  for  some  im¬ 
provement  in  quality  of  transmissions. 

The  entire  staff  of  the  AP  laboratory 
devoted  Itself  to  experimental  work  on 
high  fidelity  picture  transmission  in 
behalf  of  the  D.  S.  Army  Signal  Corps. 
Many  outstanding  improvements  in 
picture  transmission  technique  de¬ 
veloped  as  a  result  of  these  experiments 
will  benefit  the  membership  when  the 
principles  can  be  applied  to  our  equip¬ 
ment  after  the  war  ends.  We  are  al¬ 
ready  working  on  a  project  which 
should  materially  improve  the  quality 
of  transmissions  by  portable  machines. 

Personnel  Problems 

AP  Features  was  Increasingly  di¬ 
rected  under  Editor  M.  J.  Wing  toward 
explanatory  illustrated  material,  with 
brevity  of  text  and  effectiveness  of  il¬ 
lustrations.  Major  emphasis  was 
placed  on  rendering  the  greatest  pos¬ 
sible  service  to  newspapers  plagued  by 
lack  of  manpower  and  white  paper. 
The  success  of  the  effort  was  exem¬ 
plified  by  the  fact  that  members  gave 
the  service  greater  financial  support 


problem  throughout  the  domestic 
vice,  primary  objectives  were  as 
lows  In  supervision  of  editorial 
eonnel  to  provide  the  perfonuMl 
which,  as  noted  heretofore,  rose  dstgll) 
all  difficulties  to  new  high  Icvek 
quality  and  efficiency. 

1.  Assignment  of  outstanding  tsi«v| 
to  war  theaters  and  the  keyspots  In 
domestic  service, 

2.  Maintenance  of  adequate,  ego. 
PAtent  personnel  in  domestic  bnrtait 
to  keep  our  state  and  vicinaxs 
erage  not  onl.v  up  to  its  enviable  itW 
ard.  hut  to  refine  and  Improve  it 
meet  the  responslbtlitiee  of  cow^j 
the  complex  homefront  news  of  a  n» 
tion  at  war. 

Last  May.  with  moet  of  the  eNpbit 
younger  staff  members  already  la  tk 
armed  services,  it  became 
for  the  first  time  to  request  defetMai 
of  key  men  who  could  not  effeditil; 
be  replaced,  to  maintain  the  essnUii 
Hervice  of  the  AP. 

The  number  of  military  let 
granted  in  1843  was  smaller  thn 
1842.  reflecting  primarily  the  fact  Ikg 
by  May  most  of  the  eligible  non-fiikn 
had  bmn  called.  More  than  a  qngt* 
of  the  total  number  of  emploni « 
the  start  of  the  war  already  wm  m 
leave  at  the  end  of  184.3.  and  iht 
future  was  uncertain  amid  the  cillki 
of  an  increasing  number  of  fafim 
and  the  reclassifying  for  limited 
of  many  previously  deferred  for  phpM 
reasons. 

Leaves  granted  in  1843.  and  the 
on  leave  at  the  end  of  the  yetr,  st 
shown  in  the  following; 
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An  increasing  number  of  womes  knt 
been  added  to  domestic  bureaa  Mill 
although  womanpower  has  proras  kt 
a  partial  answer  to  the  staff  pretbs 
because  of  the  limited  numb*  M 
women  with  requisite  training  aadC' 
perience.  Inasmuch  as  at  least  l  ki 
years’  experience  is  necessary  t«  mb 
competent  press  association 
and  women,  the  emergency  cosU  M 
be  met  by  starting  either  mats  or  k 
male  apprentices  without  at  leaot  Ml 
stantial  special  training  and  tsd- 
ground  in  thin  field. 

Getting  and  writing  the  nswa  v 
taking  and  developing  a  phots,  fsa 
only  part  of  the  Job  in  the  AP*!  oim 
tions.  This  never  was  demonitnblj 
more  forcefully  in  any  year  this  s 
1843. 

Constant  vigilance  and  a  Ians 
ure  of  ingen^ty  on  the  part  of 
entire  ’Traffic  staff  was  called  fix 
keep  the  news  flowing  as  the 
spread  to  new  fronts,  most  of 
in  territories  virtually  without 
munications.  The  almost  total  latk 
facilities  from  the  North  African  _ 
seriously  delayed  our  correspon4llt| 
copy  at  the  beginning  of  the  campM^ 
but  there  wae  some  improvement 
the  invasion  of  Sicily  and  uiarM 
provement  when  Italy  was  invadoa 

A  distinct  Innovation  in  haai 
news  transmission  was  inanfwMf 
from  Algiers  where  the  Army  mi 
available  time  on  a  radio  statloa  i 
reading  of  correspondents’  dlspakm 
The  AP  copy  was  picked  up 
listening  post  in  Westchester  Co^ 
New  York.  Even  though  ths  Or 
available  for  the  newscast  was  sW 
limited  and  we  were  handicappisJL 
lack  of  a  control  station,  in  the 
days  of  the  African  campaign  thb 
duty  produced  splendid  results. 

Direct  communication  between  ij 
tralla  and  the  United  State*  sol™ 
major  communications  problem  on  MJ 
from  the  Southwest  Pacific.  'Dm J 
vice  was  so  rapid  that  on  many  oat 
sions  a  bulletin  on  a  communlqw®8 
the  Australian  theater  was  omWM 


than  ever  before.  A  series  of  Victory  J"  AP  leased 
preparedness  pages,  for  use  if  and  *2“r  minutes  after  flltag  ra  An^ 
when  Germany  surrendered,  was  ^  'p>.«  nn  flashes  and  1*8 


wnen  iMrmany  surrenuerea,  was  an  ^o  average  time  on 
AP  Features  standout  which  won  par-  *}“■  °trer  a  period  of  ““.wJ 

tlcular  acclaim.  “f,  seven  minutes  between 

AP  Features  serials  were  reduced  to  delivery  to  mem 

1,000- word  chapter  lengths  and  24-  the  United  State*, 
chapter  books.  Maps,  chart*  and  pic-  , 

ture  stunts  and  stories  were  condensed,  in  handling  addres^  traffic 
A  notable  chart  series  reduced  the  OPA  ^  commercial  eUtlonsin  Eur«W»  J 
^ _ J  South  America  and  received  Dl.fi 


(Offioe  of  Price  Administration)  food 
point  charts  to  printable  proiwrtlons 
and  resulted  finally  in  the  OPA  adopt¬ 
ing  a  similar  system  of  its  own. 

A*  the  increasing  wartime  scarcity 
of  qualified  personnel  became  an  acute 


own  listening  post.  In  addltios 
rate  advantage  in  some  instanesa 
method  of  handling  press  trsflt^ 
abled  us  greatly  to  speed  up 
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G.E  .E  ngineer  Discusses 
Post-War  Television 

Reveals  Plans  for  Automatic  Relays, 
Networks,  Satellite  Stations 
By  James  D.  McLean 

Commercial  Engineer,  Transmitter  Division, 
Electronics  Department.  General  Electric  Co. 


ANY  DISCUSSION  of  television 

should,  I  believe,  be  prefaced 
by  the  conviction  that  this  new 
medium  of  public  enlightenment 
and  entertainment  will  grow  into 
a  huge  and  profitable  industry 
for  those  with  the  vision  and 
courage  to  pioneer  in  its  develop¬ 
ment.  Like  radio,  its  older  but 
less  dexterous  sister,  television 
is  destined  to  achieve  both 
wealth  and  prestige. 

Many  publishers  have  ex¬ 
pressed  more  than  casual  inter- 
ert  in  this  new  medium  and  some 
are  now  making  plans  to  enter 
the  field  as  evidenced  by  orders 
for  equipment  placed  recently  by 
the  Chicago  Tribune  and  the 
New  York  Daily  News. 

Public  Interest 

Indicative  of  public  interest 
are  the  results  of  a  recent  survey 
conducted  for  the  electrical  in¬ 
dustry  by  the  Psychological  Cor¬ 
poration.  One  thousand  men  and 
women  and  five  hundred  boys 
and  girls  of  high  school  age  ^1 
over  the  country  were  asked 
what  new  inventions  would  raise 
their  standard  of  living  after  the 
war.  Of  the  adults  who  ex¬ 
pressed  an  opinion.  58.5*^  said 
“Television”  while  “Radar”  was 
a  poor  second  with  only  24.1% 
of  the  replies.  The  high  school 
students’  opinions  followed  their 
elders’  very  closely. 

How  will  television  develop  in 
the  post-war  period? 

As  we  see  it,  there  will  be 
two  major  applications  for  tele¬ 
vision  sdter  the  war.  The  first, 
and  perhaps  the  more  important, 
is  Broadcast  Television  which 
will  add  a  new  dimension  to 
home  entertainment  and  educa¬ 
tion  and  will  provide  one  of  the 
most  powerful  mass  advertising 
media  ever  developed.  A  vast 
variety  of  subject  matter  can  be 
broadcast;  television’s  dramatic 
ability  to  answer  the  age-old 
quest  for  vision  beyond  the  hori¬ 
zon:  television’s  special  intimacy 
and  informality;  and  other  quali¬ 
ties  are  enough  to  hold  the  fam¬ 
ily  circle  intact  about  the  tele¬ 
vision  receiver  for  hours.  Many 
advertisers  in  diverse  industries 
are  already  experimenting  with 
television  and  are  anxious  to 
continue  in  its  use. 

Industricd  Television 

The  second  application  is  In¬ 
dustrial  Television  where  pic- 
tiures  and  sound  will  be  carried 
by  wires  or  by  radio  transmitters 
from  one  point  to  another  for 
v^ous  private  conunercial  uses. 
For  example,  industrial  televi- 
non  might  be  used  as  a  power- 
™  merchandising  medium  by  a 
department  store.  The  fashion 
mow  taking  place  on  the  eighth 
floor  might  be  wired  to  display 
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projectors  located  on  all  other 
floors  of  the  store  and  in  the 
show  windows  enabling  shoppers 
throughout  the  store  to  see  the 
latest  styles.  Applications  of  in¬ 
dustrial  television  are  all  very 
interesting,  but  here  I  would 
prefer  to  go  into  the  probable 
growth  of  broadcast  television. 

One  of  the  major  economic 
problems  faced  by  the  television 
broadcasting  industry  is  the 
means  whereby  the  expensive 
programs  may  be  made  avail¬ 
able  to  larger  audiences,  thus  in¬ 
creasing  the  circulation  of  the 
program  and  reducing  the  cost 
per  listener. 

The  first  step  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  television  on  a  wide¬ 
spread  scale  will  involve  the  con¬ 
struction  of  master  television 
broadcast  stations  in  the  larger 
centers  of  population  through¬ 
out  the  country.  ’These  master 
stations  will  have  extensive  stu¬ 
dio  facilities  and  staffs  capable  of 
originating  complex  programs 
such  as  musical  comedies  and 
Broadway  plays.  Motion  pic¬ 
tures,  the  transcribed  programs 
of  television,  will  be  made  espe¬ 
cially  for  television  presentation 
after  the  war.  A  special  motion 
picture  projector  and  film  pick¬ 
up  camera  will  be  used  when 
films  are  televised. 

Relay  Facilities 

Realizing  that  television  will 
need  network  facilities  General 
Electric,  in  1939,  set  up  a  relay 
station  and  radio  relay  equip¬ 
ment  which  allowed  station 
WRGB  in  Schenectady  to  broad¬ 
cast  television  programs  origi¬ 
nating  in  New  York  City,  Four 
years  of  operation  of  this  pioneer 
television  network  has  proved 
the  feasibility  of  such  network 
operations. 

There  is  much  discussion  to¬ 
day  about  the  television  network 
of  the  future,  and  whether  it  will 
carry  programs  from  station  to 
station  by  coaxial  cable.  We  do 
believe,  however,  that  transmit¬ 
ting  the  programs  from  point  to 
point  by  ultra-high  frequency 
radio  beams  has  certain  great  ad¬ 
vantages.  Here  is  an  outline  of 
a  television  network  on  that 
basis.  Visualize  a  map  of  the 
northeastern  portion  of  the 
United  States.  New  York,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  and  Schenectady  al¬ 
ready  have  television  stations 
and  are  linked  with  a  one-way 
television  network.  While  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric  Company  does  not 
propose  to  operate  television  net¬ 
work  facilities  we  can  foresee  a 
network  from  New  York  to 
Schenectady,  Syracuse,  Roches¬ 
ter,  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Toledo, 
Chicago,  and  Detroit;  another 
starting  from  New  York  and  go- 
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’The  author  points  to  an  artist's  sketch  of  television  relay  station:  at 
right  a  closeup  sketch  of  pickup  and  relay  antennas  oi  large  pma~ 
bolic  reflectors  which  concentrote  the  microwave  radio  energy  into- 
very  narrow  beams.  The  relay  station  will  operate  unattended. 


ing  to  Hartford,  Providence, 
Worcester,  and  Boston.  The  net¬ 
work  would  also  extend  south 
from  New  York  to  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  Washington  and  Rich¬ 
mond  and  west  from  Philadel¬ 
phia  to  Harrisburg.  Pittsburgh, 
and  Cleveland.  Similar  networks 
will  be  established  in  other  parts 
of  the  U.  S. 

Unattended  Relay  Points 

The  relay  station  will  operate 
unattended  and  will  be  serviced 
at  regular  intervals.  I^is  equip¬ 
ment  can  be  made  reversible  by 
remote  control  so  that  pictures 
and  sound  can  be  transmitted  in 
either  direction.  These  relay 
units  will  be  spaces  within  line- 
of-sight  of  one  another  across  the 
country.  The  distances  between 
relay  stations  will  vary,  of 
course,  depending  upon  the 
height  of  the  towers  and  the  in- 
tervening  terrain.  Between 
mountain  tops  they  might  be  60 
or  more  miles  apart  while  on 
flat  ground  the  spacing  might  be 
only  20  miles. 

General  Electric  is  planning  to 
install  an  experimental  two-way 
television  relay  network  be¬ 
tween  New  York  and  Schenec¬ 
tady  as  soon  as  manpower  and 
materials  are  available.  We  ex¬ 
pect  that  this  system  will  involve 
four  ultra-high  frequency  relay 
stations,  one  in  New  York  City, 
two  along  the  Hudson  River  Val¬ 
ley,  and  one  at  our  Helderberg 
transmitter.  'This  system  will 
allow  a  complete  interchange  of 
programs  between  Schenectady 
and  New  York  City. 

A  radically  new  electronic 
tube,  which  makes  the  ultra- 
high  frequency  relaying  of  tele¬ 
vision  programs  possible,  has 
been  developed  by  G-E  engi¬ 
neers.  This  tube  opens  up  new 
parts  of  the  ultra-high  frequency 
spectrum  impractical  of  use  be¬ 
fore  the  war. 

Satellite  Stations 

The  master  television  broad¬ 
casting  stations,  and  the  radio 
relay  facilities,  build  the  frame¬ 
work  of  a  television  network 
connecting  the  larger  cities.  But 
the  people  in  smaller  cities  are 
just  as  interested  in  television 
as  those  who  live  in  large  metro¬ 
politan  areas.  We  believe  that 
television  program  service  can 


be  brought  to  these  smaller  cities 
by  the  use  of  “satellite”  televi¬ 
sion  stations.  A  “satellite”  sta¬ 
tion  is  one  which  is  programmed 
from  a  network  and  has  no  ex¬ 
tensive  local  studio  facilities.  It 
can  be  built  for  only  a  fraction 
of  the  cost  of  a  master  television 
broadcasting  station. 

Take  Utica,  N.  Y.,  for  example, 
out  of  the  range  of  the  master 
stations  in  Syracuse  and  Sche¬ 
nectady  and  yet  representing  a 
market  of  over  258,000  people. 
The  addition  of  this  audience  to 
a  given  television  program 
would  add  a  considerable 
amount  of  buying  power.  We 
propose  that  Utica  be  served  by 
a  television  station  programmed 
from  the  network.  Other  smaller 
cities  such  as  Binghamton, 
Ithaca,  Watertown,  Jamestown. 
Newburgh,  Kingston  and  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  need  television  pro¬ 
grams  and  they  can  get  their 
from  satellite  stations. 

This  regional  television  net¬ 
work,  with  master  stations  in 
five  cities  and  satellite  stations  in 
eleven  other  cities,  covers  93% 
of  the  population  of  New  York 
State. 

Small  Transmitters 

Within  the  satellite  station  a 
small  transmitter  will  operate  at 
the  high  radio  frequencies,  with 
sufficient  power  to  cover  a  sifaall 
area  around  the  satellite  station, 
for  example,  a  distance  of  five 
miles.  The  area  to  be  covered 
will  determine  the  power  rating 
of  the  transmitter.  A  receiver 
and  monitor  unit  will  complete 
the  equipment  required  for  such 
a  station. 

Although  radio  broadcasting 
stations  today  in  the  smaller 
cities  obtain  most  of  their  pro¬ 
grams  from  their  network  afiffiia- 
tions,  they  do  have  local  pro¬ 
grams  which  bring  them  local 
revenue  and  form  an  important 
part  in  the  income  of  the  station. 
Similarly,  the  television  satellite 
station  can  get  “local”  revenue 
from  the  area  it  serves  without 
a  major  increase  in  capital  in¬ 
vestment.  The  operator  of  the 
local  satellite  station  can,  with  a 
16  mm.  silent  motion  picture 
camera,  take  pictures  of  the 
products  which  the  local  mer¬ 
chants  have  for  sale.  He  can 
(Continued  on  page  74) 
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Facts  Best  Salesmen 
For  Newspaper  Ads 


By  Blary  EBsob^di  hcahtr 


S<M(S  wwki  ago  (EtP,  Mardi 

4,  ^  IS)  it  was  sussasted  in 
this  eolnmn  thft  new^paficr  ad- 
vcrtiiins  salcasncn  would  beneflt 
thfmafhws  by  antici|iatins  post¬ 
war  antl-ads^iatoc  arsoments 
and  dvweiafiiug  aala  talks  to 
cnwitwd  them. 

Bsceudif  increasins  stress  hss 
been  placed,  especially  by  lanps 
adwLiUaers  and  inenclsi,  upon 

the  importance  of  market  re¬ 
search  in  successful  advertising 
That  research  has  proved  its 
worth  to  business  and  much  of 
the  data  gathered,  completely 
unadorned,  selta  newapepera  as 
the  basic  advertising  miedium. 

Confident  oi  Beseorch 

When  she  spoke  last  week  be¬ 
fore  the  Sales  Managers  Club  of 
the  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Margaret  Booss, 
market  research  manager  of 
McCann-Erickson,  declarer 

“In  order  to  market  success¬ 
fully  new  products  and  new  de¬ 
signs  of  old  products  after  the 
war,  the  producer  must  be  able 
to  gauge  consumer  reactions  to 
them  and  to  pre-determine  what 
advertising  appeal  will  sell  those 
consumers.” 

She  also  remarked,  “Business 
concerns  have  now  recognized 
the  great  need  for  ttiis  scientific 
determination,  for  there  are  cli¬ 
matic.  racial,  occupational  and 
other  special  factors  that  greatly 
affect  the  sale  of  many  com¬ 
modities  in  different  sections  of 
the  country.” 

It  is  not  new  for  newspapers 
to  stress  their  importance  as  a 
LOCAL  medium.  But  all  too 
frequently  their  salestalks  are 
not  sufficiently  specific. 

The  American  Association 
of  Newspaper  Representatives, 
however,  with  its  “Passport  to 
30  Million  Pantries”  presenta¬ 
tion  (E&P,  April  15,  p.  13)  has 
taken  a  long  stride  in  the  right 
direction  toward  providing  spe¬ 
cific  selling  information. 

Individual  newspapers,  too,  can 
do  much  by  applying  research  to 
their  own  marketing  and  provid¬ 
ing  national  advertisers  with 
information  which  the  latter  can 
use  to  give  their  advertising  the 
needed  appeal  to  the  specific 
market. 

The  AANR  presentation  shows 
advertisers  bow  to  buy  good 
newspaper  coverage  at  a  cost 
no  higher  than  that  of  any  other 
medium.  It  is  a  known  fact, 
however,  that  coverage  is  not 
enough;  correct  usage  is  equally 
essential,  and  to  be  accurate  that 
usage  must  be  based  on  known 
facts,  those  which  research  un¬ 
earths  and  organizes. 

If  newspap^s  will  study  their 
own  communities,  assemble  the 
climatic,  racial,  occupational  and 
other  facts,  to  which  Miss  Booss 
refers,  show  how  their  market 
areas  differ  from  others  and  de- 
tarmine  the  best  ways  in  which 
their  readers  can  be  ^d  through 


advertising,  they  will  be  serving 
not  only  national  and  loral  ad¬ 
vertisers  but  also  themselves. 

If  done  on  a  nation-wide  scale 
this  might  be  developed  into  a 
companion  project  piece  or  com¬ 
panion  pieces  to  ‘*Pas>port  to  30 
Million  Pantries.” 

Selection  can  give  newspaper 
coverage  at  low  cost;  research 
will  produce  the  facts  to  give 
national  copy  the  local  slant  that 
sells  merchandise  because  it 
considers  markets  and  customers 
as  individuals  with  individual 
differences  and  needs. 

Advertising  the  News 

AS  TIMELT  as  the  front  page 

story  in  which  April  18  edi¬ 
tions  of  newspapers  reported  the 
record-breaking  fiight  of  Lock¬ 
heed's  new  giant  plane.  “Con¬ 
stellation,”  were  the  two  adver¬ 
tisements  which  told  the  same 
story  in  the  same  editions. 

Both  the  Texas  Oil  Co.,  which 
fueled  the  plane,  and  Transcon¬ 
tinental  &  Western  Air,  Inc., 
which  sponsored  its  develop¬ 
ment,  took  space  to  announce 
the  six-hour  and  58-minute  Bur¬ 
bank,  Cal.,  to  Washington,  D.  C., 
flight. 

Copy  and  plates  were  com¬ 
pleted  weeks  before  the  fiight, 
but  since  the  plane,  which  had 
been  conceived  before  the  war 
as  a  luxury  passenger  ship,  had 
been  promised  the  Army  for 
transport  purposes,  all  prepara¬ 
tions  were  of  necessity  a  mili¬ 
tary  secret. 

Consequently  when  plans  were 
made  last  winter  for  the  ads,  all 
precautions  were  taken  to  keep 
that  secret.  Newell  -  Emmett, 
which  prepared  the  Texaco  ad. 
and  Arthur  Kudner,  which  han¬ 
dled  the  TWA  one,  both  mailed 
out  the  finished  plates  sealed 
with  explanatory  letters,  and 
they  were  sent  to  regional  Tex¬ 
aco  and  TWA  managers  to  be 
given  to  the  newspapers  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  the  wire  announcing 
the  successful  completion  of  the 
flight 

Other  letters  to  the  approxi¬ 
mately  150  newspapers  carrying 
the  Texaco  ad  and  to  the  papers 
in  the  27  TW A-line  cities  vdiich 
published  the  TWA  ad  were  en¬ 
closed  with  the  plates  asking  as 
early  insertion  as  possible  and 
explaining  the  circumstances. 

While,  at  this  writing,  it  was 
not  possible  to  ascertain  how 
many  papers  were  able  to  com¬ 
ply  with  the  request,  both  agen¬ 
cies  believed  that  the  majority 
managed  to  do  so. 

Public  Relations  Retail 

BELIETVING  that  retail  stores 

can  and  should  use  public  re¬ 
lations  advertising  effectively, 
Meyer  Both  Co.  has  Just  re¬ 
leased  a  portfolio,  available  to  se¬ 
lected  department  stores,  which 
includes  sample  ads  for  a  full 
year’s  campaign.  The  ads  were 


<  .wib 

FOR "V" DAY 

In  a  manner  oi  preparedness. 
Land  O'  Lakes  Creameries.  Inc., 
has  scheduled  the  98()-line  adver¬ 
tisement.  reproduced  here,  to  run 
in  250  country  newspapers  the 
week  Germany  surrenders.  Comp- 
bell-kfithun  produced  the  ocL 
which  while  cheering  the  victory 
does  not  forget  that  there  re¬ 
mains  “a  tough  row  ahead!” 

selected  from  those  provided  by 
the  service  at  intervals  through¬ 
out  last  year. 

In  addition,  this  month  Meyer 
Both  is  beginning  to  provide  its 
clients  with  a  special  wartime 
public  relations  campaign.  The 
initial  series  is  based  on  a  "Now 
— As  Then  .  .  .”  theme,  featuring 
pictures  from  the  last  war. 

The  first  insertion  can  be  held 
for  the  “Peace  in  Europe”  edi¬ 
tion  or  used  now  with  revised 
copy  and  the  others  draw  the 
parallel  between  women  in  ser¬ 
vice  and  in  various  other  capaci¬ 
ties  in  the  last  war  and  in  this. 

Campaigns  &  Accounts 

“FREE  AIR — Free  Enterprise”  is 

the  timely  title  of  a  special 
advertisement  being  released  by 
the  Pure  On.  Co.  in  142  newspa¬ 
pers  in  20  states  this  week,  "nie 
space  used  varies  from  672  to 
1,500  lines  in  the  larger  papers 
and  is  similar  in  character  to  the 
ads  run  some  months  ago.  en¬ 
titled  “That  Fellow  on  the  Cor¬ 
ner,”  which  created  much  favor¬ 
able  comment.  This  new  cam¬ 
paign  draws  a  diagram  of  the 
workings  of  our  free  enterprise 
as  portrayed  in  the  development 
of  the  service  station,  and  makes 
a  vivid  example.  Leo  Burnett 
Co.,  Inc.,  Chicago,  is  the  agency. 

Newspapers  in  21  cities  are 
being  used  by  Repubuc  Aviation 
CoRP.  for  l.OOO-llne  insertions  in 
a  $200,000  campaign  describing 
the  organization  building  Its 
Thunderbolt  plane.  Aviation 
magazines  and  Latin  American 
publications  will  also  be  used. 
Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.  Is  the 
agency. 

Newspaper  and  national  maga¬ 
zine  advertising  is  planned  for 
the  spring  and  summer  service 
campaign  for  DeSoto-Plymouth. 
Dealers  have  received  the  pro¬ 
gram  which  has  been  prepared 


by  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,  in  Detroit 

nianuis  Moore,  soft  drink 
manufacturer  and  chairman  of 
the  public  relations  conunitlet 
of  the  Amerkan  Bonuats  or 
Carbonated  Beverages,  stated 
recently  that  post-war  soft  drink 
advertising  will  surpass  all  pre¬ 
vious  records.  In  peacetime 
total  advertising  expenditures 
reached  $50,000,000. 

Thirty  New  York  stores  spon¬ 
sored  a  full-page  ad  this  week 
as  one  of  the  opening  guns  in 
this  year's  Greater  New  Yoas 
Fund  campaign.  Fcatuced  wu 
a  letter  supposedly  written  by  a 
serviceman’s  wife  describing  the 
manner  in  which  the  fund  had 
come  to  her  assistance. 

"Brisk  flavor”  personalizes  the 
new  tea  advertising  campaiin 
announced  by  H.  G.  Kebel,  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  TuoiaAa  J. 
Lipton,  Inc.  “Brisk”  is  the  tea 
experts’  word  for  describing  fla- 
vorful,  full-bodied,  quality  tea. 
The  campaign  is  being  promoM 
by  full  color  advertisements  fet- 
turing  leading  motion  picture  ae 
tresses  in  attractive  tea-table  set¬ 
tings.  A  high-frequency  adver 
tising  schedule  is  being  carried 
out  in  a  large  number  of  national 
magazines  and  farm  jouraali 
supported  by  full-page,  four 
color  advertisements  in  impor¬ 
tant  Sunday  newspaper  supple¬ 
ments  in  key  cities.  Initial  ad¬ 
vertisements  in  the  new  cam¬ 
paign  are  appearing  in  the  Jitj 
issues  of  the  publications.  Youn( 
&  Rubicam  is  the  agency. 

Will  Grant  Advertising  Agen¬ 
cy.  Los  Angeles,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  handle  the  advertising 
of  the  Macmillan  Petroleum 

CORP. 

Refined  Syrups  &  Sugars,  Inc., 
Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  manufacturer  of 
pure  sugar  products  and  pion¬ 
eers  in  application  of  liquid 
sugar  to  food,  beverage  and  con¬ 
fection  processing,  announces 
the  appointment  of  Fuller  & 
Smith  &  Ross,  Inc.,  N,  Y.,  to  han¬ 
dle  advertising  and  promotion. 

Machlett  Laboratories.  Irc., 
with  plants  at  Stamford  and  Nor¬ 
walk,  Conn.,  has  appointed  St 
Georges  &  Keyes,  Inc.,  to  handle 
its  advertising. 

Irwin  Vladimir  &  Co.,  Inc.,  has 
been  appointed  to  handle  the  ad¬ 
vertising  of  Zephyr  Ameekan 
Corp.,  New  York,  manufacturer 
of  Autodex,  Swivodex  and  other 
stationer,  drug  and  department 
store  specialties. 

Newspapers  in  selected  metro¬ 
politan  areas  as  well  as  trade 
publications  will  carry  adver 
tlsements  this  year  in  behalf  of 
the  insecticides  of  William  Pt 
TERMAN,  Inc.,  Robert  H.  Seltxer, 
adverti^ng  manager  of  that  coni’ 
pany  and  of  the  Rubberset  Co- 
announced.  At  the  same  tin* 
he  revealed  that  he  will  show 
tour  thirty  states  to  survey  tm 
post-war  market  potentials  « 
household  insecticides. 

H.  L.  Shaw  &  Sons,  Inc.,  Bor 
ton,  has  appointed  L.  H.  HartiBW 
Co.,  Inc.,  to  handle  the  advertlir 
ment  on  “Soapless  Suds,”  a 
centrated  synthetic 
Newspapers  and  radio  will  #* 
used  in  test  campaigns. 

PATon,  Inc.,  glove  ImporlB 
(Continued  on  page  70) 
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Shear n  in  New  Post 
In  Hearst  Enterprises 


Now  Consultant  Counsel  .  .  . 
Group  Is  Voting  Trustee 


after  serving  for  approximate¬ 
ly  five  years  as  voting  trustee 
of  William  Randolph  Hearst’s 
t  0  p  company, 

the  former  _ 

American  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  now 
known  as  the 
Hearst  Corpora¬ 
tion.  Clarence  J. 

^earn  has  ac¬ 
cepted  the  post 
of  consult¬ 
ant  counsel  to 
that  corporation 
for  a  term  of 
years  and  has 
resigned  as  trus- 
tee  to  devote 

himself  exclusively  to  his  law 
practice  at  1  Wall  Street,  New 
York. 

To  All  out  the  unexpired  term 
of  voting  trustee  until  June, 
1047,  Mr.  Hearst  has  appointed 
five  successor  trustees. 

They  are  Edward  H.  Clark,  a 
cousin  of  Mr.  Hearst  who  for 
many  years  has  been  associated 
with  the  Hearst  organization  in 
San  Francisco;  Richard  E.  Ber¬ 
lin.  president  of  the  Hearst  Cor¬ 
poration;  Martin  F.  Huberth, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  Hearst  Corporation; 
John  W.  Hanes,  former  Under¬ 
secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and 
Henry  S.  Mackay,  Jr.,  Los  An¬ 
geles.  Cal.,  attorney. 

Roach  Amicable  Settlemetit 

This  change  which  took 
place  last  December  followed  an 
amicable  settlement  of  litigation 
in  Delaware  and  New  York. 

Hearst  executives  in  New 
York  with  whom  Editor  &  Pub- 
usher  was  in  contact  this  week 
to  check  the  foregoing  facts  de¬ 
clined  to  discuss  them,  and  Mr. 
Shearn  himself  also  refused  to 
make  any  statement  for  publi¬ 
cation. 

Raymond  F.  McCaulley,  coun¬ 
sel  for  the  Hearst  Corporation, 
after  stating  that  no  publicity 
was  desired  regarding  the 
changes,  admitted  that  the  news 
of  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Sheam  as  consultant  counsel  and 
the  naming  of  the  Ave  successors 
was  correct 

Hearst  81  This  Month 

Mr.  Hearst.  who  will  be  81 
years  old  April  29,  Arst  took 
steps  for  the  perpetuation  of  his 
vast  newspaper  and  business  em¬ 
pire  in  1937. 

At  that  time  Mr.  Shearn,  long 
a  close  personal  legal  advisor  to 
Mr.  Hearst  and  a  former  justice 
of  the  Appellate  Division  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  New  York, 
was  appointed  voting  trustee  for 
Hearst’s  stock  in  American 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  to  serve  for 
10  years. 

Under  the  terms  of  this  ap¬ 
pointment,  Mr.  Hearst  and  his 
Jwnily  continued  to  retain  their 
wneAcial  Interest  in  the  stock. 
The  equity  was  estimated  as  be¬ 


ing  worth  more  than  $50,000,000 
and  revenues  were  said  to 
amount  to  $125,000,000  a  year. 

Last  Dec.  the  name  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspapers,  Inc.,  was 
changed  to  Hearst  Corporation. 
Today,  after  liquidation  of  some 
collateral  and  unrelated  invest¬ 
ments,  the  enterprise  is  said  to 
be  in  an  extremely  Aourishing 
condition. 

Reorgonizotion  Begun  in  '37 

Present  Hearst  newspapers  are: 

Sew  York  Journal- American, 
Sew  York  Mirror,  Albany  (N. 
Y.)  Times-Union,  Boaton  Record, 
Boston  American  and  Boston 
Sunday  Advertiser,  Baltimore 
Sews-Post  and  Sunday  Ameri¬ 
can,  Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph, 
Chicago  Her  aid- American,  Mil¬ 
waukee  Sentinel,  Detroit  Times, 
San  Francisco  Examiner,  San 
Francisco  Call-Bulletin,  Oakland 
(Cal.)  Post-Enquirer,  Los  An¬ 
geles  Examiner,  Los  Angeles 
Herald-Express,  San  Antonio 
(Tex.)  Light  and  Seattle  Post- 
Intelligencer. 

The  Arst  reorganization  step 
came  Jime  22.  1937,  with  the 
merger  of  the  New  York  Ameri¬ 
can  with  the  Journal.  On  June 
30,  Mr.  Hearst  suspended  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  Rochester  Eve- 


Publisher  was  advised  there  are 
Ave  mon-Hearst  papers  now  on 
the  American  we^ly  list,  name¬ 
ly  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Courier- 
Express,  Cleveland  Plain  Deal¬ 
er,  Miami  Herald,  Philadelphia 
Record,  and  Portland  Oregonian. 

On  Sept.  28.  1937,  Mr,  Hearst 
sold  the  Omaha  Bee-Sewt  to  the 
Omaha  World  Herald  for  $7M,- 
000.  An  outstanding  $1,2(M,000 
bond  issue  on  the  Bee-News  was 
absorbed  by  Mr.  Hearst. 

In  1038  it  was  announced  Mr. 
Hearst’s  art  treasures  reputed  to 
have  cost  between  $30,000,000 


ning  Journal  and  Sunday  Amer¬ 
ican  and  at  the  same  time  in 
Albany  shifted  the  Evening 
Times  Union  to  the  morning  Aeld 
as  Frank  E.  Gannett  nnerged  his 
morning  Knickerbocker  Press 
with  the  Evening  News. 

American  Weekly  Expands 

On  July  21  of  the  same  year, 
Mr.  Hearst  leased  the  Washtng- 
ton  (D.  C.)  Times  to  Eleanor 
F^tterson.  He  had  leased  the 
Washington  Herald  to  her  in 
April.  International  News  Ser¬ 
vice  and  Universal  Service  were 
merged  Aug.  14. 

On  Sept.  13,  in  Milwaukee,  Mr. 
Hearst  regained  possession  of 
the  Sentinel  from  Paul  Block 
while  Mr.  Block  purchased  from 
Mr.  Hearst  the  Pittsburgh  Post- 
Gazette.  Mr.  Block  is  said  to 
have  paid  about  $2,750,000  in 
the  deal. 

Sept.  24.  1937,  the  American 
Weekly  announced  for  the  Arst 
time  in  41  years  of  publication 
it  would  be  distribute  on  a  lar¬ 
ger  scale  to  non-Hearst  news¬ 
papers,  beginning  Jan.  2,  1938. 
At  the  present  time.  Editor  & 


and  $40,000,000  would  be  sold. 
This  week,  Mr.  Huberth,  of  Hu¬ 
berth  &  Huberth.  real  estate  con¬ 
cern  handling  the  Hearst  prop¬ 
erties  including  these  treasures, 
told  Editor  &  Publisher  that 
approximately  60%  of  the  art 
so  far  had  been  sold. 

Berlin  Named  Gen.  Manager 

Mr.  Berlin,  president  of  the 
Hearst  Corporation,  is  a  native 
of  Omaha,  Neb.,  where  he  was 
born  Jan.  18,  1894.  He  began 
his  career  with  the  Hearst  or¬ 
ganization  as  an  advertising 
salesman  for  Motor  Boating. 
Subsequently  he  became  assist¬ 
ant  general  manager  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Magazine  (Company 
under  T.  J.  White  and  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  1931,  he  was  appointed  gen¬ 
eral  manager  when  Mr.  White 
became  general  manager  of  the 
Hearst  Newspapers. 

On  Jan.  2,  1936,  Mr.  Berlin  was 
named  executive  vice-president 
and  general  manager  of  Hearst 
Magazines,  Inc.,  of  which  Mr. 
Hearst  is  president.  The  Arm 
publishes  Good  Housekeeping, 
Cosmopolitan,  Town  &  Country, 
Harper’s  Bazaar,  House  Beauti¬ 
ful,  Motor,  Motor  Boating  and 
American  Druggist.  During 
World  War  I,  he  served  in  the 
U.  S.  Navy. 

Mr.  Huberth,  when  a  yoimg 
real  estate  salesman  in  New 
York,  met  Mr.  Hearst  just  be¬ 
fore  the  turn  of  the  century.  He 
sold  considerable  New  York 
realty  to  the  publisher  and  even¬ 
tually  came  to  handle  Mr. 
Hearst’s  properties  all  over  the 
country. 

Sheam  Former  Reporter 

On  July  10.  1940,  Mr.  Hanes 
was  elected  chairman  of  the  Fi¬ 
nance  Committee  and  director 
of  the  Hearst  Corporation  and 
American  Newspapers.  Inc.  He 
had  resigned  from  the  Treasury 
Department  in  December,  1939. 

Mr.  Sheam,  a  native  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  and  a  graduate  of 
Cornell  University,  Class  of 
1890,  Arst  worked  as  a  reporter 
for  the  New  York  Times,  prior 
to  studying  law. 

He  was  practicing  law  in  New 
York  in  1893  when  he  came  to 


the  attention  of  Mr.  Hearst.  He 
became  the  publisher’s  attorney 
and  as  his  legal  crusader  he 
waged  many  lei^  battles  against 
coal  and  food  combines. 

In  1S05,  with  Hearst  backing, 
he  ran  for  District  Attorney  of 
New  York  County  on  the  Inde¬ 
pendent  ticket.  He  was  defeat¬ 
ed,  but  his  militant  campaign 
caused  many  a  headache  in  Tam¬ 
many  Hall,  and  in  1910  he  car¬ 
ried  the  Hearst  colors  in  the 
campaign  for  (]k)vemor. 

In  1915  Charles  F.  Murphy 
nominated  the  Hearst  lawyer  for 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  C^urt. 
Mr.  Sheam  was  elected  and  two 
years  later  former  Governor 
Charles  S.  Whitman  appointed 
him  to  the  Appellate  Division. 

Mr.  Sheam  resigned  from  the 
bench  in  1919  to  resume  the 
practice  of  law. 

■ 

H.  H.  Conland 
Hartfords  Conxi.s 
Publisher^  Dies 

Henry  H.  Conland,  61,  publish¬ 
er  of  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Courant,  who  started  his  news¬ 
paper  career  as  a  $3  a  week 
bookkeeper  on  the  Brattle  boro 
(Vt.)  Reformer,  died  April  15, 
at  Hartford  Hospital,  after  a  l<mg 
illness. 

Born  in  Brattleboro,  Vt.,  he 
went  to  woik  alter  graduating 
from  high  school  in  1901,  at  the 
Brattletmro  Reformer,  a  weekly 
newspaper,  as  a  bookkeeper  and 
left  in  1904  to  start  on  the  Hart¬ 
ford  Courant,  as  a  reporter  and 
subsequently  a  general  clerk  and 
bookkeeper. 

The  late  Charles  Hopkins 
Clark,  editor  of  the  Courant,  en¬ 
couraged  his  progress  in  the 
business  ofiAce  and  arranged  in 
1911  for  him  to  become  a  stock¬ 
holder.  In  that  same  year,  Mr. 
Conland  became  treasurer  of  the 
paper  and  seven  years  alter  com¬ 
ing  to  the  paper  became  secre¬ 
tary.  In  1913  he  was  named  a 
director  and  in  1915  was  named 
treasurer  and  business  manager 
of  the  Courant. 

"When  Clifton  L.  Sherman,  for¬ 
mer  managing  editor  of  The 
Courant,  left  the  paper  to  be¬ 
come  editor  of  the  Hartford 
Times,  Editor  Clark  shifted  many 
of  his  responsibilities  as  publish¬ 
er  of  the  Courant  to  Mr.  Con¬ 
land. 

On  September  28,  1926,  Mr. 
Conland  was  elected  president 
of  the  Hartford  Courant  Co.,  and 
publisher  of  the  Courant,  posts 
he  had  held  ever  since. 

Earlier,  however,  Mr.  Conland 
had  become  the  second  largest 
stockholder  of  the  company,  bad 
been  a  prime  mover  in  the 
Courant’s  decision  to  issue  a 
Sunday  editirai,  inaugurated  in 
1914,  and  had  engineered  the  ar¬ 
rangement  whereby  the  Courant 
absorbed  the  Hartford  Sunday 
Globe  in  1920,  to  become  the  sole 
Sunday  newspaper  in  Hartford. 

Mr.  Conland  served  on  10  di¬ 
rectorates  and  several  state  and 
city  boards  and  commissions  and 
was  president  of  the  Institute 
for  Living,  formerly  known  as 
the  Hartford  Retreat. 
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w  «  m «  the  machine  age  when  the  mul- 

Ackerman  Calls  For 

Free  Communications  wrrinis  ssi 

new  scientific  discoveries  and 
^  ,  1  •  TN  1  »  developments  in  the  field  ot 

Columbia  Dean  Cites  Need  tor  electronics  win  also  accelerate 

c _  It  .  tar  1  j  KT  the  advancement  of  radio  broad- 

*  ree  Access  to  World  News  casting,  television,  and  facsimile 

reproduction  of  photographs, 

FREEDOM  of  international  com-  international  issue  which  should  documents,  maps,  or  even  of  the 
munications  is  a  universal  need  be  considered  publicly  at  the  whole  printed  pages  of  daily 
promising  a  new  approach  to  next  peace  conference.  And  the  newspapers, 
peace.  Dean  Carl  ,  .  sponsor  this  time  should  not  be  Sees  Many  Changes  Ahead 

W.  Ackerman  of  i  one  individual  as  in  1918-1919  _ * 


promising  a  new  approach  to 
peace.  Dean  Carl  ,  . 

W.  Ackerman  of  i  - 

the  Graduate 
School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  of  Colum¬ 
bia  University 
stated  in  his  an¬ 
nual  report  to 
Dr.  Nicholas 
Murray  Butler, 
president  of  the  i 
University,  made  I 
public  this  week. 

Incorporated^  Ackerman 
in  the  report  are 
four  historical 


sponsor  this  time  should  not  be  Sees  Many  Changes  Ahead 

nrJf  “Most  of  the  developments  in 

the  great  electrical-research  lab- 
industries  of  the  United  States.  oratories  are  military  secrets 


The  future  of  journalism  is  in  now.  However,  members  of  our 


the  air,  literally,  not  figuratively. 
“Scientific  developments  in  avia¬ 


faculty  have  seen  television  dem¬ 
onstrations  and  other  radio  op¬ 


tion  and  electronics,  via  the  air-  pliances  in  the  field  of  frequency 
ways  and  the  airwaves,”  he  ex-  modulation  ( FM ) ,  so  that  we  are 
plained,  “will  have  such  a  pro-  aware  of  some  of  the  develop- 
found  influence  upon  the  press,  ments  in  the  airwaves  which 
radio,  television,  facsimile,  and  will  change  again  the  changing 
other  instrumentalities  of  com-  newspaper  of  today, 
munication  after  this  war  that  “We-  have  also  participated  in 
they  will  determine  the  extent  a  survey  of  the  airplane  in  rela- 


documents  which  relate  to  the  public  educa-  tion  to  journalism  and  noted  the 


last  peace  conference  and  which  politics,  social  and  eco-  republication  in  distant  cities  of 

constitute  "a  practical  plan  for  relationships,  and  foreign  New  York,  Chicago,  and  London 

international  news  freedom  at  newspapers,  made  possible  by 

the  end  of  the  present  war.”  “Year  by  year  during  the  past  the  fast  delivery  of  plastic  mats 

decade  we  have  been  studying  or  microfilms.  We  have  watched 


the  end  of  the  present  war.” 
Miased  at  Veraoillea 


Miased  at  Veraoillea  the  application  of  new  scientific  experiments  in  the  Caribbean 

Now  published  for  the  first  developments  to  the  facilities  where  airplanes,  by  island  hop¬ 
time,  these  documents,  by  Walter  and  agencies  of  public  communi-  ping,  have  delivered  daily  news- 

S.  Rogers,  who  was  director  of  cation.  papers  from  one  capital  city  to 


S.  Rogers,  who  was  director  of 
the  Division  of  Foreign  Press- 


papers  from  one  capital  city  to 
scores  of  other  cities  and  com- 


the  Division  of  Foreign  Press-  We  recognize  that  aviation  and  scores  oi  otner  cities  ana  com- 
Cable  of  the  Committee  on  Pub-  electronics  will  accelerate  the  niunities  heretofore  without  a 
lie  Information  during  the  First  advancement  of  the  press  as  a  '^®ws  coverage  of 

World  War,  went  unheeded  at  medium  of  public  education  as  world  events. 

Versailles,  according  to  Dean  rapidly  and  perhaps  more  dras-  “After  this  war  the  opportuni- 
A  -1  ...u_  j  1  <•;*  tigaUy  than  was  the  case  during,  ties  of  the  press  and  radio  to 


Ackerman,  who  declares  that  “if 
heeded  now  these  beacons  will 
light  the  course  for  the  press 
and  radio  at  the  next  j^ace 
conference.” 

If  U.  S.  missed  an  opportunity 
at  Versailles  in  1919  as  the 
Rogers  documents  reveal,  the 
question  “Shall  we  miss  it  again 
at  the  next  peace  conference?” 
should  be  answered  now  by  the 
editors  and  publishers  and  by 
the  radio  owners  and  broad¬ 
casters,  Dean  Ackerman  pointed 
out. 


Two  U.  S.  War  Writers 
Look  At  C-B-I  Front 


the  radi^  owne«  and  b^-  “onager  ol  the  United  Pres.,  and  Pres- 

casters.  Dean  Ackerman  pointed  ion  Grover.  Associated  Press  war  correspondent  returned  this 
out.  .  week  from  the  China-Burma-India  theater  of  operations.  Here  they 

tries  Sfnd  ”toei?®  teaferf  ieS  impressions  of  this  important  sector  oi  the  world  struggle. 


to  war  on  each  other,”  Dean 
Ackerman  continued.  “The  day 
has  come  to  unite  in  support  of 


By  Preston  L  Grover 
Associated  Press 


By  lohn  R.  Morris 

United  Press  For  Eastern  Mgr. 


a  foreign  policy  of  our  govern-  fOR  complexity  of  reporting,  CORRESPONDENTS  operating 
ment  which  will  insure  inter-  nothing  that  this  correspon-  in  CBI  -  land  ( the  China- 


national  freedom  of  communica-  dent  has  tackled  in  four  years  in  Burma-India  war  theater)  en- 
Uons.  the  war  zone  counter  many 

A  Universol  Need  quite  equals  the  — j— 

“New  scientific  developments  job  of  keeping 
in  aviation  and  electronics  will  the  Indla-China 
profoundly  affect  freedom  of  report  in  bal- 
the  press  and  radio  because  they  ance. 
will  be  the  chief  instrumentali-  Especially  has 
ties  for  providing  the  people  it  been  a  sticky 
with  news.  Geographic  boun-  problem  in  In- 
daries  cannot  be  barriers  to  air-  dia.  China  has 
p^es  and  electrical  waves,  been  in  the 
llierefore,  freedom  of  interna-  news  eye  for  so 
tional  communications  is  a  uni-  many  years  that 


versal  need.  In  fact,  it  may  be,  nearly  every- 


Indeed,  what  many  of  us  hope, 
a  new  approach  to  peace. 
"Freedom  of  the  press  within 


body  knows  p,„ton  Grover 
something. 


counter  many 
enemies  besides 
the  Japanese. 
Although  the 
correspo- 
ndents’  corps 
have  suffered 
four  casualties 
resulting  direct¬ 
ly  from  enemy 
action,  four  men 
wounded  by 
Japanese  gun¬ 
fire  on  the 
Arakan  front, 
the  three  deaths 


I.  R.  Morris 


"Freedom  of  the  press  within  But  not  until  two  years  ago  which  have  occurred  so  far  were 
natioiud  boundaries  is  a  matter  when  India  became  a  major  base  the  result  of  airplane  accidents, 
of  national  policy.  It  will  differ  of  operations  again  the  Japanese,  The  thing  which  usually  sends 
in  law  and  practice  between  with  Americans  having  a  hand  correspondents  (as  well  as  sol- 
Great  Britain  and  Brazil,  or  be-  in  the  show,  did  the  land  of  diers)  to  the  hospital  is  malaria, 
tween  Russia  and  U.  S.,  or  Gandhi  and  the  Taj  Mahal  come  Malaria  has  sent  U.P.  corre- 
between  Argentina  and  Mexico,  really  into  the  spotlight  spondents  Darrell  Berrigan,  Al- 

Nevertheleas,  freedom  of  in-  Even  after  that,  India  has  bert  Ravenholt  and  Frank  Hew- 
tamational  communications  is  an  ( Continued  on  page  82 )  ( Continued  on  page  82 ) 


serve  mankind  will  be  limitless. 
Science,  human  abilities  and  re¬ 
sourcefulness  will  combine  to 
provide  the  people  with  access 
to  powerhouses  of  knowledge 
unknown  in  the  history  of  civili¬ 
zation. 

“The  power  of  the  press  and 
radio  is  great.  It  will  be  even 
greater  in  the  postwar  world,  so 
that  the  important  problem  con¬ 
fronting  both  peoples  and  na¬ 
tions  is:  Shall  we  have  freedom 
of  international  communications 
after  this  war?” 

Cites  Rogers  Documents 

The  Rogers  documents,  Dean 
Ackerman  said,  are  included  in 
his  report  so  that  they  may  be 
studied  by  such  organizations  as 
the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Association,  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Broadcasters,  Am¬ 
erican  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors,  and  all  other  intere^ 
groups. 

The  calendar  of  Rogers  docu¬ 
ments  included  in  the  report  fol¬ 
lows: 

1.  Memorandum  on  Communi¬ 
cations  submitted  by  Mr.  Rogers 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Public  Information,  Nov. 
17,  1918,  in  which  he  submitted 
that  U.  S.  might  well  suggest  i 
broad  commimications  program 
involving  the  taking  over  of  the 
principal  cables  of  the  world  by 
an  international  commission. 

2.  Letter  of  January  30,  1919, 
and  memorandum  of  February 
12,  1919,  on  wire  and  radio  com¬ 
munication  submitted  by  Mr. 
Rogers  to  President  Wilson  in 
Paris,  containing  constructivi 
suggestions  aim^  to  preveat 
animosities  growing  out  of  un¬ 
fair  use  of  communication  fr 
cilities  or  arising  from  a  lack 
of  facilities,  and  to  provide  for 
the  generous  flow  of  intelligeica 
in  all  directions. 

3.  Letter,  dated  Paris,  May  5, 
1919,  to  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
Josephus  Daniels,  in  which  M 
expressed  agreement  with  the 
late  Melville  E.  Stone,  genacii 
manager  of  the  Associated  PniA 
that  “one  of  the  causes  of  tha 
recent  war  was  the  rotten  or. 
ganization  in  Europe  of  the  n«iM 
agencies.” 

4.  Letter  to  President  Wilsooi 

dated  Paris,  May  27,  1919,  ia 
which  he  urged  that  U.  S.  tahl 
the  lead  in  convoking  an  intan 
national  congress  of  the  Groil 
Powers  to  devise  means  of  pra'. 
viding  the  entire  world  with  ada*. 
quate  communication  facilittS 
on  a  fair  and  equitable  badi 
to  replace  the  “hodge-podge”  oi 
existing  communications  domk. 
nated  by  “selfish  and  chauvi*. 
istic  special  interests  seeking  to 
extend  their  control.”  ^ 

Dean  Ackerman  characteriav 
Mr.  Rogers  as  undoubtedly  tM 
leading  authority  in  the  Unitm 
States  today  on  international 
electrical  communications  in  rr 
lation  to  the  flow  of  news.  “Con¬ 
sidering  all  the  material  avail¬ 
able  at  this  time  to  the  press  and 
public.”  Dean  Ackerman  added, 
“I  think  it  is  clear  that  Mr. 
Rogers  was  the  originator  of  the 
idea  of  international  press  frer 
dom  both  ideologically  and  prac¬ 
tically.” 

Mr.  Rogers  is  now  director  « 
the  Institute  of  Current  World 
Affairs. 
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Tom  Wallace  Lauds 
Latin-Americon  Press 


CITIZENS  of  the  U.  S.  have 
failed  to  give  due  considera¬ 
tion  to  the  quality  of  Latin- 
American  c  u  1- 

ta  r  e,  declared  ’ 

Tom  Wallace, 
editor  of  the  , 

Uniisville  Times 
ind  vice-presi- 
(ient  of  the  U.  S. 

Committee  of 
the  Inter-Amer¬ 
ican  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  a  din¬ 
ner  honoring  six 
niiting  journal-  , 
ists  from  South 

.America.  Tom  Wallace 

The  dinner, 

Held  at  the  Roosevelt  Hotel,  New 
York.  April  18,  was  given  by 
the  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co. 
Guests  of  honor  were:  Alfredo 
Silva,  editor  and  publisher. 
La  Union,  Valparaiso,  Chile; 
Luis  P.  Leon,  administrator  of 
El  Comercio,  Lima,  Peru;  Jorge 
Fernandez,  editorial  writer  of 
(Jltimas  Noticias  and  El  Comer- 
no,  Quito,  Ecuador;  Julio  Her¬ 
nandez.  managing  ^itor  of  El 
CoUmbiano,  Medellin,  Colombia; 
Pedro  Ruiz  Paz  Castillo,  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  El  Heraldo,  Car¬ 
acas.  Venezuela,  and  president 
of  the  Venezuelan  Association  of 
Journalists;  and  Hugo  L.  Rical- 
doni,  editor  and  publisher  of 


El  Tiempo,  Montevideo,  Uru¬ 
guay. 

Mr.  Wallace  referred  to  the 
exotic  culture  of  Mexico,  for 
example,  as  being  older  than  that 
of  the  U.  S.,  and  to  the  fact  that 
it  is  supplemented  substantially 
by  native  cultures,  which  flour¬ 
ished  centuries  before  the  Span¬ 
iards  arrived. 

He  spoke  of  the  importance 
of  willingness  on  the  part  of 
the  people  of  the  U.  S.,  in  con¬ 
tact  with  Latin-Americans,  to 
study  the  Spanish  language  and 
of  the  gracious  willingness  of 
Spanish-speaking  Latin  -  Ameri¬ 
cans  to  help  out  anyone  who 
will  try  to  speak  their  language; 
of  the  superior  manners  of 
Latin-Americans  and  their  in¬ 
terest  in  and  thorough  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  U.  S. 

The  speaker  devoted  a  large 
part  of  his  address  to  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  Inter-American 
Press  Association,  which  was 
created  in  Havana,  Cuba,  last 
June  to  supplant  the  Pan-Amer¬ 
ican  Press  Congress,  which  met 
twice  with  virtually  no  North 
American  representation. 

The  third  meeting  in  Cuba,  he 
said,  had  about  one-third  as 
many  delegates  from  the  U.  S.  as 
were  sent  by  Mexico  alone  to  a 
convention  in  which  a  score  of 
Latin-American  republics  were 


represented.  Even  the  small 
representation  from  the  U.  S.,  he 
said,  was  due  in  part  to  a  last- 
minute  visit  of  a  Cuban  pub¬ 
lisher  to  New  York  and  Wash¬ 
ington  to  urge  leading  U.  S. 
newspapers  to  send  delegates. 

Scores  U.  S.  Attituds 

Mr.  Wallace  said  totalitarian 
nations  hoped  last  year  that  the 
U.  S.  would  ignore  the  Havana 
conference,  and  still  hope  that 
the  U.  S.  press  will  not  pay  much 
attention  to  the  Inter-American 
Press  Association,  and  that  it 
must  be  admitted  that  thus  far 
this  country  s  press  has  revealed 
^an  unfortunate  attitude  toward 
'the  good-neighbor  gestures  of 
Latin-America. 

He  compared  the  virtual  aloof¬ 
ness  of  the  U.  S.  press  to  the 
mood  of  a  Florida  cracker  under 
whose  window  Grover  Cleve¬ 
land,  then  President  of  the  U.  S., 
appeared  at  night  when  he  had 
lost  his  way  after  a  day's  fish¬ 
ing.  The  President  called  out: 
“My  name’s  Cleveland.  I  have 
lost  my  way  in  the  dark  and  I 
should  like  to  stay  here  over¬ 
night.” 

“All  right.”  said  the  Floridian, 
slamming  the  window  down, 
“stay  there.” 

Mr.  Wallace  said  it  was  his 
impression  that  the  Association 
had  a  “remarkable  will  to  work,” 
a  good  personnel,  and  a  serious 
purpose.  He  declared  the  press 
and  the  Government  of  the  U.  S. 
could  not  afford  to  fail  to  take 
due  interest  in  it  and  give  it  full 
recognition. 

The  thinking  of  both  conti¬ 


nents,  said  Mr.  Wallace,  is  from 
west  to  east;  that  west  of  the 
Atlantic  seaboard,  the  people  of 
the  U.  S.  think  eastward  in  nor¬ 
mal  times,  as  far  as  New  York, 
and  that  those  on  the  seaboard 
think,  in  times  of  peace,  east¬ 
ward  across  the  Atlantic;  that 
the  people  of  Latin-America 
think  eastward  to  Europe  very 
largely,  but  today  recognize 
their  inevitable  interest  in  the 
U.  S.  more  fully  than  the  U.  S. 
recognizes  its  ^ually  inevitable 
interest  in  Latin-America. 

Worthy  of  the  particular  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  U.  S.,  he  declared,  is 
the  considerably  larger  fund  of 
information  the  Latin-Americans 
have  about  the  U.  S.  than  the 
U.  S.  has  about  its  southern 
neighbors. 

Mackey  Is  Host 

Joseph  T.  Mackey,  president 
of  the  Linot}rpe  Co.,  received  the 
guests  and  spoke  briefly.  An 
address  was  made  also  by  Eu¬ 
gene  B.  Miroviteh,  Linotype 
vice-president  for  South  Amer¬ 
ica. 

The  six  journalists  were  guests 
of  honor  at  a  luncheon  in  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  April  14,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Pan-Amer¬ 
ican  Society.  Speakers  at  the 
luncheon  were  Mr.  Ricaldoni; 
Frederick  E.  Hasler,  president  of 
the  Society;  and  Hon.  Rafael 
Compres  Perez,  Consul  General 
of  the  Dominican  Republic. 

The  visiting  journalists  are 
touring  under  the  auspices  of  the 
National  Press  Club  and  the 
Coordinator  of  Inter-American 
Affairs. 


ASSOCIATED  PRESS  DIRECTORS  GATHER  FOR  CONVENTION 

Associated  Press  Board  oi  Directors,  photographed  at  the  AP  gensral  oiiices  in  New  York,  on  the  eve  of  the  organisation's  annual  con- 
station:  Seated,  left  to  right:  J.  R.  Knowland,  Ooklond  (Cal.)  Tribune;  Stuart  H.  Perry.  Adrian  (Mich.)  Telegram:  Kent  Cooper,  AP  Executive 
Director;  Robert  McLean,  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  President  oi  AP;  Fran':  B.  Noyes,  Washington  Star,  Honorc^  President'  W.  H.  Cowles,  Spo- 
loae  (Wash.)  Spokesman-Review;  E.  Laiuing  Roy,  St  Louis  Globe-Democrat;  Robert  R.  McCormick,  Chicoqo  Tribune.  Standing,  left  to 
nykt:  Houston  Horte,  San  Angelo  (Tex.)  Standard.  Second  Vice-Presi  lent*  losh  L  Horne,  Rocky  Mount  (N.  C.)  Telegram;  Roy  A.  Roberts, 
Kansas  City  Star;  Arthtir  Hoys  Sulzberger,  New  York  Times;  O.  S.  W  irden.  Great  Falls  (Moat.)  Tribune;  Paul  Bellamy.  Cleveland  Plain 
Moler,  First  Vice-President*  George  F.  Booth,  Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram;  E.  K.  Gaylord,  Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman;  L  K.  Nicholson,  New 
Orleans  Times-Picoyune;  Paul  Patterson.  Baltimore  Sun;  Jomes  E.  Chrppell.  Birmingham  Age-Herald.  E.  H.  Butler,  oi  the  Buiiolo  Evening 

News,  wos  obsent  from  the  meeting  because  of  illness. 
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AdminlttmUTV; 

SalartM  . 

Employe^'  Insuranot'  and 
Penclon  PreaitamH  .  . . 
Social  Security  Axen  a«d 


AP  '43  Assessments 
Below  Previous  Year 


3«1.7»7JI7 
273.7fiS.31 
60.023.96  Oi: 


Le?al  Fees  and  Ex|M>n8eB 
Other  Expenses  . 


Contribution  to  Employees’  lieneflt  Fund 


ASSCXHATED  PRESS  assess- 

mcntB  in  1048  totaled  $11,711,- 
S06.71,  a  decrease  of  $148.910J2 
over  the  previous  year,  aceord- 
inft  to  the  annual  report  of  the 
AP’s  Auditing  Committee  for 
the  year  ended  Dec.  31,  released 
this  week  in  New  York. 

The  report  of  R.  G.  Rankin  & 
Oo.,  Certified  Public  Account¬ 
ants.  to  the  Auditing  Committee, 
said: 

“A  thorough  test  of  cash  re¬ 
ceipts  and  disbursements  and  of 
income  and  expenses  was  made 
during-  the  year.  We  have  con¬ 
tinuously  reviewed  the  assess¬ 


ments  charged  to  members  and 
consider  the  allocation  of  assess¬ 
ments  fair  and  equitable.” 

Domestic  news  collection  for 
the  year  cost  $2,677,310.06,  an 
increase  of  $274,238.08  over  the 
preceding  year. 

To  cover  the  far-flung  war 
fronts  and  foreign  news.  Ae  AP 
spent  $1,546,530.34.  an  Increase 
over  1942  of  $458,319.58. 

News  distribution  for  1943  cost 
$4,104,857.76,  and  Supplemental 
Services  took  an  outlay  of  $2,- 
426.741.38. 

The  complete  report  follows: 


VK  .\ftimnti  utMrd  !•  Mttmh  of  .AxHrsHmrntM 
Him  for  (Vrrtlt  to  Miuibm — Exhibit  “A” 


BXHIUT  ■•C"— KMPljOrKBS’  BEMlflT  FTNO  BAI,.tNrK  SHEET 

Caoh  on  DopooU .  $  44.7 

I’nltitd  StotM  Onvrrasiint  Srrarltlni  — Book 

Vahio  .  3.270,2 

(Par  value  $3,239,200.00) 


.\rrounto  Rrorirable 

Lnant  Rocoivable  . 

Due  from  Real  Hetate  Aftenta. 
Due  from  The  Aaeeoialed  Press 


.trrruMi  Intrrntt  RereivaMe  on  Inveetments 


Investments  in  Morlxacr*— Kook  «nlw 

Aotive  Hortexes  . 

Leea:  Reserve  for  possible  losses . 

Investments  In  Kent  Estate . 

(InritHHnir  halaneee  .-Mrererntinr  $40.0S2.( 
due  on  eoiMUtional  sales  contraets) 

Less;  Reserve  for  depreoistlon  on  btiildinxe 


874.202.:Ut 
81.539.24 
.326.899  66 


.\  H  S  B  T  H 

I'urrrnt  .tssets 

reek; 

On  Deposit  . 

Petty  Csek  Worklnx  FimkIs  and  Advances.  . 


Total  Fiiml,  avnilahle  for  penslens— Exhibit  "D”  $4, 448. SUM 

EXHIBIT  “I*” — t:MPIXIVEES’  BENEFIT  FUND  8TATKSIENT  t»F  KEVRm 
•tND  EXPENSES 

Kevenue 

Interest  Earned  on: 

United  States  Oovemment  Seourities .  .$  76.745..‘I8 

Other  SecuriUee  .  3.641.04 

Mortyaires  .  .30.786.73 

Loans  .  »1  04  S  lll.-.’IBM 


tnrestments— United  States  Oovemnieiit 

Seenritiee— Book  Tslue  . 

(Par  ealne  92,6B6.8()n.0<M 


Accounts  Receivable— Supplemental  Services, 
etc . 


Rental  Income,  lean  expcaiaes  includtnx  prove 

Sion  for  (tepreclation  on  buiklinxs . 

ContribuUon  from  33ie  Associated  Press . 

Mlsceflaneous  Income  . 


Accmed  Intersst  Racsivable  on  Investmenti 


10.688.30 


Total  Current  Aaaels 


3.616,370.38 


laveatminta  in  nnd  Advaneas  ta  Subsldiarips 

I  Includinx  results  of  operations) 


Press  Aseoelatlon.  Tne.,  La  Prensa  Asoolada. 
IM.  ami  WMs  WatM  Phatoa.  Iw . 


Expenses 


T>B*styps  and  Wlrenhoto  BaalpaMat.  Fnmituee 
and  Flxtnina  at  tke  nominal  vnine  al . 


Bxoeos  of  proceeds  over  book  value  oo  disposi¬ 
tion  of  srcurities; 

United  Sialee  Govern mwit  ....$  780.15 

Other  (not)  .  7.640.63 

Received  on  llnal  liquidation  irom  partlcipa- 
tloa  certilcatea  which  were  eairlad  oo  the 
bookt  al  no  value . 


Total 


Ns«  .Amenot  adiled  to  Fund  dnrinx  year 
■nienrr  ut  Fund.  January  1.  1043 . 


ei.  ms* _ Psewsesemm  Ih  th*  CUTTent  CXpOOe  ftWy. 

Star-Times  bxposes  written  by  Rich.nl  W.  Evmit 

Wmr  Plant  Waste  **«  efaarget  of  labor  surplaM 

▼vw  ariuaas  of  30  to  50*?.  destruction  d 

For  the  second  time  in  a  year  larse  quantities  of  war-critica 
the  St.  Loui*  (Mo.)  Stnr-Times  lumber  nnd  metals,  loafing 
has  exposed  conditions  in  local  gambling  and  the  assignment  d 
war  plants  and  published  the  workers  to  unnecessary  taikt 
sworn  statements  of  employes  llie  text  of  four  of  the  afladarili 
charging  the  squandering  of  by  15  present  and  former  ^ 
manpower  and  the  destruction  ployes  were  printed  in  full  tm 
of  vital  war  materials.  the  Star-Times  plans  to  publlM 

On  the  same  day,  April  14,  that  additional  information, 
the  paper's  exclusive  story  re-  ■ 

garding  the  $65,000,000  Weldon  hAva  Blciir  Rfisicms 
Spring  Ordnance  Works  broke,  nesignb 

two  former  inspection  super-  Washington,  April  18-7-^ 
visors  of  the  St.  Louis  Ordnance  Emily  Newell  Blair,  chief  ■ 
Plant  admitted  in  court  to  the  women’s  interest  section » 
charges  that  uninspected  am-  the  War  Department  Bureau  cl 
munition  was  passed  in  that  Public  Relations  for  the 
plant.  The  latter  charges  were  two  years,  has  resigned 
first  published  by  the  Star-Times  of  ill  health.  A  successor 
nearly  a  year  ago.  not  been  chosen. 

lOITOR  4  ILISN  ER  for  April  22, 
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EXHIBIT  “B” — 8TATRMENT  OP  BEVKNEK  .AND  EXPENSES 


Assessments  . 

Interest  on  United  Static  Oovemment  Securi¬ 
ties  . 


Bxpensts 

DmnesUc  News  Collection 
Foreign  News  Collection. 

News  Distribution . 

Supplemental  Services  .  . 


$2,677,310.06 

1J)46.630.34 

4.104.867.76 

2.426.741.38 


s 


i: 


Hid  ji  rj 

'  -i  •  j  ‘4  n 
i  .j.iy 

iJ 

<j:£Ln 


*  They  were  standing,  hots  rn  hand,  ready 
to  keep  on  appointment.  Their  eyes  were 
trmelKtg  with  interest  about  the  p>lace.  One 
nid:  This  nmist  be  that  world  of  tooaorrow 
woVe  been  heoring  about. 

*  The  people  on  The  Bulletin  staff  have 
been  enjoying  that  tomorrow  for  some  time. 
The  job  of  modernizing  the  building  was 
started  seven  years  ago  and  virtually  com¬ 
pleted  before  the  war. 

*  The  decision  to  modernize  was  made 
dien  air  conditioning,  indirect  lighting,  and 
inany  other  improvements  were  very  new 
®tieed.  It  was  done  to  provide  ideal  work- 
■6  conditions  and  equipment  for  those  re¬ 
sponsible  for  editing  and  publishing  the 

evening  newspoper  in  America. 


PttHJC  RECEPTION  ROOM  OF  THE  BULLETIN 

A  flcub<ast  outside  gives  the  news  of  the  minute.  Inside 
Uo  Uofl  whose  sole  duty  is  to  be  helpful  to  Philadelphia 
reciciealaand  visitors.  A  young  couple  is  told  how  to  go 
olyyeie  geMing  married  or  a  tired  ofRcer  is  given  assistance 
fi**«f»**3  lodgings  in  o  war-busy  center.  The  ckissHted 
I ijim  tiring  is  accepted  here  for  public  convenience.  There 
ie  Cl  post  office  for  classified  moil.  Other  features:  Clocks 
oltbeHoia  zones  of  the  world,  oversize  Philadelphia  mop 
showiog  tponsportotion  systems,  weother  ferecost  service. 


IS  PHILADELPHIA— NEARLY  EVERYBODY  READS  THE  BULLETIN 

editor  ft  PUBLISHER  for  April  22.  1944 
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E.  &  P.  OmCES.  EXHIBIT  WELCOME  PUBLISHERS 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  extend*  an  invitation  to  all  attending 
the  AP.  ANPA  and  NNPA  annual  meetings  to  visit  its  offices 
on  the  17th  floor  of  the  Times  Tower,  42nd  Street  and  Broadway, 
and  its  booth  in  the  Astor  Gallery  of  the  Waldorf-Astoria  where 
telephones,  typewriters  and  secretaries  will  be  available  at  no 
charge.  The  phone  number  for  Waldorf-Astorio  is  El  Dorado 
5-3000  and  the  Editor  &  Publisher  office  is  Bryont  9-3052. 


Shanahan  New 
Director  of 
Chicago  Times 

Veteran  Circulator  Chosen 
At  Meeting  Aifirming 
Fmnegon  Election 

Chicago,  April  18— John  F. 
Shanahan,  Chicago  Times  circu¬ 
lation  manager,  was  elected  to 
the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Times  corporation,  filling  the  va¬ 
cancy  caused  by  the  death  of 
S.  E.  Thomason,  late  publisher 
of  the  tabloid,  here  yesterday, 

Mr,  Shanahan’s  election  took 
place  at  the  annual  meeting  at 
which  Richard  J,  Finnegan,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Times,  was  cho.sen 
president  and  publisher,  as  pre¬ 
viously  announced  in  Editor  & 
PuBLisHKR  for  April  15. 

James  A,  Griffin,  Jr.,  son-in- 
law  of  the  late  publisher,  and 
business  manager  of  the  paper, 
was  elected  first  vice-president, 
the  position  formerly  held  by  Mr, 
Finnegan.  Robert  Walshaw  was 
re-elected  secretary-treasurer. 

No  Change  in  Policy 
Mr.  Finnegan  announced  that 
there  would  be  no  change  in 
either  the  paper's  general  poli¬ 
cies,  or  in  its  staff.  "Under  Mr. 
'Thomason’s  direction,’’  he  said, 
“the  Time*’  has  been  liberal,  in¬ 
dependent  and  realistic.  ’That 
policy  goes  on  without  any  de¬ 
viation. 

“The  ’Times  will  continue  to 
provide  to  Chicago  that  way  of 
community  expression,  for  which 
the  Constitution  makes  freedom 
of  the  press  an  attribute  of  every 
citizen,  not  something  confined 
only  to  newspaper  men.  That 
function  imposes  upon  those  who 
publish,  the  duty  to  advance  the 
truth,  science,  morality,  educa¬ 
tion  and  the  arts.’’ 

‘"The  Times  has  believed,’’  he 
said,  “that  the  achievement  of 
unity  for  better  government  and 
improved  social  understanding  is 
hastened  more  by  honest  re¬ 
porting  than  by  attempts  to  im¬ 
pose  a  newspaper's  will  upon  the 
commimity  or  upon  any  group 
within  it. 

“News  columns  that  report  fac¬ 
tually  how  the  residents  of  a  city 
live  and  what  they  do  to  improve 
their  condition  communicate  the 
will  of  the  people  to  their  ser¬ 
vants  in  government.  The  will 
of  the  public  thus  expressed  has 
become  more  effective  than  edi¬ 
torials  in  shaming  and  intimidat¬ 
ing  thoughtless  or  false  officials 
into  more  efficient  and  honor¬ 
able  conduct. 

Reaffirms  Principles 
“Newspap^  readers  know  that 
editorial  opinion  is  just  as  apt 
to  get  off  the  trolley  as  any 
other  opinion.  ’That’s  why  they 
prefer  to  have  news  fashioned  by 
facts  instead  of  by  an  editor’s 
hobby.” 

Mr.  Finnegan,  in  his  statement 
of  policy,  reaffirmed  again  the 
foimder's  original  principles. 
“These  are  old  maxims,”  he  said, 
“and  the  Times  will  continue 
to  demonstrate  their  soundness 
in  the  new  technique  of  the  most  j 
modem  newspaper — the  tabloid.  i 
“We  said  in  our  first  editorial.  ^ 


15  years  ago:  ‘Never  will  the 
Times  be  anything  but  fair,  in¬ 
dependent.  frank,  outspoken  and 
definitely  Chicago  conscious.  It 
will  be  a  champion  of  tolerance, 
a  leader  of  the  honest  and  pro- 
gressiv'e.  a  friend  of  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  or  oppressed.  .  . 

"That  tells  the  story  fully  in 
1944  just  as  it  did  in  1929.” 

At  the  annual  stockholders 
meeting,  the  following  directors 
were  reelected:  James  M.  Cleary, 
Frank  E.  Compton,  Richard  J. 
Finnegan.  Charles  Daniel  Frey, 
J.  A.  Griffin.  Jr.,  James  L. 
Houghteling,  Phelps  Kelley  and 
Robert  Walshaw. 

■ 

Cohen  Leaves  OWI 

Washington,  April  19 — George 
W.  Healy,  Jr.,  director  of  the 
domestic  branch  of  the  Office  of 
War  Information,  announced  to¬ 
day  the  resignation  of  Philip  H. 
Cohen  of  New  York,  chief  of  the 
domestic  radio  bureau.  Mr. 
Healy  said  that  George  P.  Lud- 
1am  will  be  the  new  chief  of  the 
radio  bureau. 


Lawyers  Object  to 
Exclusion  oi  Press 

Washington,  April  19 — Trial 
of  sedition  conspiracy  charges 
against  30  defendants  in  District 
of  Columbia  federal  court  halted 
today  in  confusion  when  22  law¬ 
yers  staged  a  protest  against  ex¬ 
clusion  of  the  press  from  the 
proceedings  to  select  a  jury. 

The  trial  began  three  days  ago 
and  is  expected  to  continue  not 
less  than  four  months.  Reporters 
have  been  moved  in  by  press 
associations  and  newspapers  and 
the  case  promises  to  be  one  of 


the  most  thoroughly  covered  is 
Washington  criminal  history.  But 
today,  when  Justice  Edward  C 
Eicher  announced  the  jury  wouW 
be  selected  privately  bedlam  en¬ 
sued. 

“It  is  impossible  to  have  a  fair 
trial  without  the  press  beini 
present.  It  is  an  attack  on  free 
dom  of  the  press.”  said  J.  Austin 
Latimer,  a  defense  attorney. 

Justice  Eicher  later  in  tht 
evening  said  only  the  physical 
limitations  of  the  cour^n 
would  exclude  the  press.  And 
in  that  event,  he  added,  news¬ 
men  would  be  asked  to  select 
representatives  to  cover  the  trial 


WORCESTER,  MASS. 


Corpuscles 
Still  Multiply 


1924='  -  83,687  ^ 

1929  -  106,788 


1934“  - 107,133 

1939*  -  124,389 

1944*  -  133,508 


Look  nation-wide,  if  you  will,  to  find  a  healthier  newspaper-coverag^ 
of-market  than  that  of  the  Telegram-Gazette  in  Worcester.  This  steody 
upswing  of  circulation  continued  in  the  face  of  two  price  increases  from 
two  to  three  cents,  and  again  from  three  to  four  cents. 

Translate  this  circulation  into  consumer  buying  influence  on  New 
England's  most  concentrated  industrial  workers  —  highly  paid  and  eager 
to  buy.  For  coverage  that  really  blankets,  compare  these  figures  will' 
the  population.  City  Zone:  235,125,  City  and  Retail  Trading  Zone:  440,770. 


*  FIRST  QUARTER  OF  YEAR 


mTELEGRAM -GAZETTE 


WORCESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Georoe  F.  Booth  PuJ^^shch- 
PAUL  BL0CKa,>u3  ASSOCIATES.  NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES 


OWNERS  of  RADIO  STATION  WTAG 


CDITOK  A  RUILiSHERfor  Aeril  auf  »»IT 
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How  about  New  York  City  as  a  wartime  market? 
Is  it  keeping  pace  with  the  rest  of  the  country? 
Here  are  some  facts: 

There  was  a  net  increase  of  939  manufacturing 
plants  or  additions  in  New  York  City  during  1943. 

Payrolls  in  New  York  City’s  manufacturing  plants 
were  up  29.1%  in  1943 — a  gain  of  120%  since  1939. 

Retail  sales  in  New  York  City  jumped  $496,557,000 
in  1943,  to  a  record  high  of  $4,214,224,000. 

$7,700,000,000  in  war  contracts  were  awarded  to 
New  York  City  from  June  1940  to  September  1943. 

How  about  Postwar?  A  survey  by  the  New  York 
City  Postwar  Industrial  Committee  shows  that  only 
1%  of  the  city’s  140,000  private  business  and  indus¬ 
trial  organizations  will  spend  $1„300,000,000  for 
the  future.  Think  what  the  total  will  be. 

In  addition.  New  York  City  authorities  plan  to 
spend  more  than  $1,000,000,000  for  a  postwar  pub¬ 
lic  works  program. 

In  this  colossus  of  earning  and  spending.  The  Sun 
has  maintained  advertising  leadership  among  New 
York  evening  newspapers  for  19  consecutive  years. 


NEW  YORK 

R*pr«Miit«d  ia  Chlc«9«.  Oatralt,  Saa  Fraaciteo  aarf  Las 
Anaalat  by  WllllanM,  Lawraata  A  Cfaanitr  Compaay; 
In  ladan,  TIHaa  S.  Ml. 


llUNOli 


ROCKFORD  MORNING  STAR  .  .  .  ROCKFORD  REGISTER-REPUailC 

R«lk  H.nn.  S.mmi,  Pubhther 


was  untruthful,  and  the  latter  In  a  broadcast  Wednesday 
quoted  instances  which  he  said  over  shortwave  to  North  Amer- 
were  political  censorship.  These  ica  Caldwell  said  opposition 
instances  were  the  deletions  for  leader  Robert  Menzies  had  used 
which  the  Telegraph  substituted  the  regulations  to  censor  heavily 
blank  spaces  in  its  Saturday  and  suppress  Common  Caute, 
edition.  April  15.  organ  od  the  miners,  and  other 

Ordered  to  remove  these  blanks  trade  union  papers  and  that 
in  the  Sunday  edition  and  omit  three  broadcasting  stations  were 
a  further  statement  by  Hender-  temporarily  suspended  under  the 
son  describing  the  censorship,  same  regulations.  No  question 
the  Telegraph  insisted  on  print-  of  the  political  propriety  of  such 
ing  blanks  for  deletions  and  was  actions  was  raised  then,  Mr.  Cal- 
suppressed.  The  other  papers,  well  said,  and  he  could  see  no 
which  printed  Mr.  Henderson’s  point  in  raising  such  an  issue 
statement  in  full  and  a  reproduc-  when  the  same  powers  were  used 
tion  of  the  Telegraph’s  page  one  against  press  magnates, 
in  their  Monday  editions  were  The  Sydney  Herald,  which  has 
likewise  suppressed.  just  changed  over  to  use  of 

Alleges  Censorship  Violation  news  op  1^  front  page,  failed 
fo,  to  publish  Monday  for  the  first 

Following  appeal  to  the  High  fijn-  113  years  Warwick 
Court  Monday  12  informations  its  ml^Sng  dS 

were  sworn  by  the  Common-  i„  a  statement  for  BdSor  &  Pu,-' 
we^th  Gowmment  against  pr^  ^  declared: 

“Moiiday  following  the  change- 
ovcT  publication  ot  the  Herald 
H-  regulations  ceased  for  the  first  time  in  his- 

Ua  and  He.  Sydney  papers  and 

Regulation  Ila  says  that  a  pei^  SOToe  others  bei^  stuped  by 


Press  Gag  May  Force 
Aussie  Code  Revision 


OVER  THE  TOP 
. . .  Ofu/ notff-j 

4th  WAR  LOAN  PURCHASE 


ABOVE  COUNTY  QUOm 

(Ost  ef  tht  Highest  is  tht  Nilieil. 


66%  of  New 
Baltimore  Building 
Was  Residential! 


Do  you  think  of  construction 
in  Einltimore  in  terms  of  addi¬ 
tional  factory  space  and  new 
factories?  B^timore  is  build- 
inc  dwellings  .  .  .  for  the  fu¬ 
ture.  Building  for  return  to  a 
nornsal  market  .  .  .  building  for 
a  better  city  for  its  people. 


BALTIMORE 

SUNPAPERS 


Meraiag  Eveaiag  Sunday 

Circulation  for  March:  Morning  and 
Evening— 340,209 ;  Sunday^^69,61 5. 


*  it 

The  NEWS 
HAS  FOUGHT 


WARS! 


Three  times,  within  the  span  of  seventy-five  years  since  The  Ittdianapolis 
News  was  founded,  in  1869,  American  boys  have  marched  away  to 
war.  Three  times,  in  this  three-quarters  of  a  century,  the  flower  of  our 
youth  has  been  called  upon  to  defend  American  principles  of  Democracy 
and  Freedom.  In  each  of  these  wars  The  News  has  been  in  the  vanguard 
of  the  struggle,  devoting  all  its  resources,  its  influence  and  prestige  as  In¬ 
diana’s  greatest  newspaper,  to  the  common  cause.  Believing  firmly  in  die 
creed  that  a  fully  informed  public  will  exercise  the  best  judgment.  The  News 
has  sacrificed  advertising  revenue,  whenever  necessary,  to  provide  a  com¬ 
plete  coverage  of  the  news.  Its  cooperation  with  the  government  in  War 
Bond,  Red  Cross  and  Infantile  Paralysis  drives,  to  mention  but  a  few,  has 
been  sincere  and  unstinted. 

The  Indianapolis  News  has  advanced  from  18th  place  to  4th  place 
in  total  advertising;  from  16th  place  to  4th  place  in  general  adver¬ 
tising;  and  from  19th  place  to  3rd  place  in  classified  advertising  in 
the  daily  evening  newspaper  field  of  the  United  States  during  the 
past  year.  Its  leadership  in  the  Nation,  as  well  as  at  home,  is  prmly 
established. 


The  INDIANAPOLIS  NEWS 


FIRST  in  daily  circulation  ...  FIRST  in  advertising 
lineage  .  .  .  FIRST  in  the  Hearts  of  Hoosierdom 


DAN  A.  CARROLL.  110  E.  «nd  St..  N«w  York  17 
J.  E.  LUTZ,  Tribono  Towor.  Chicaqo  II 
JOS.  F.  BREEZE.  Advoritsing  Dtroctor 


IBITOR  a  publisher  for  April  22,  1944 
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New  Bedford 
i|I!j  LARGEST 

mK  market 


POnTini  Daiiv  PRESS 


NEW 

BEDPORP 


PONTIAC 


Ad  Agency  List  of 
South  America 


It  was  old  homo 
week  recently  a| 
the  Pittsburgh  Sia> 
Telegraph  when,  L 
to  ru  Lt.  Andrew  T. 
Cronin,  iormer 
copy  boy,  met 
with  former  boMM 
Prt.  G.  P.  Brown, 
and  Staff  Sgt. 
neth  W.  Speer. 


depmrtment  advkrtisino  aar? 

of  Editor  &  Publishto.  Air«. 

There  has  been  marked  ex-  Ancrntina 

pension  in  the  number  of  cam-  AK^noia  aler 
paigns  and  substantial  increases  Lavailp.  7io 
in  total  advertising  Unage  on  the  a  J^o^^RAVEN8(•ROPT 
part  of  U.  S.  manufacturers  and  MaipA.  .‘to 
distributors  and  an  estimate  of  Leonai^o  Oouidinr 
increases  generally  accepted  as  Aircncta  Aymara 
fair  by  exporters  is  18  to  20% 
of  total  volume  over  1942,  but  Benr  y  cia.  Lida, 
there  have  been  some  startling  Avmida  de  Mayo,  1480 
exceptions  of  25  and  30%  and  Ernest 
one  agency  reported  that  a  client  '  ?  iln,  uro 

had  trebled  his  expenditures  in  ciemente  piriiio 
the  first  three  months  of  1944.  cia.  Meoa  de  Pnbiictdad 
_  .  -  Independenda.  3279 

Gams  In  All  Media  Julio  Femande*  Lope* 

These  gains  were  recorded  by 
all  types  of  media  including  Enrique  Yuste 
newspapers,  magazines  and  ra-  san  Martin,  ee 
dio.  ,  Enrique  Tuate 

"Reasons  for  the  expansion,” 
said  Josiah  B.  Keeney,  manager  Ricardo  o.  Noble 
of  the  Research  Bureau,  “vary  Eatudio  Nomita 
almost  as  widely  as  the  range 
of  view^ints  held  by  those  in-  Esfudio  Pem^^ 
terviewed.  saita.  i278 

"Some  are  inclined  to  classify  Eustaquio  Peiiicer 

at  least  a  few  of  the  schedules  Eureka  Ltua  8.  r.  l. 

InTAg'uiiefde  Micheii 

whilst  others  point  to  the  prod-  Kama  Pubiicidad 
uct  advertising  emphasize  in  Corriente*.  7S8 
the  majority  of  these  campaigns.  Grimt  Adverttsins 
large  amount  of  the  copy  ex-  ^  g  Doubeii 
plains  shortages,  transportation  irup4  FTopasanda 
problems  and  other  wartime  Formosa,  soh 
handicaps,  with  a  basic  aim  of 

keeping  the  product  name  be-  •'  A^enida  de  Mayo.  660 
fore  the  prospective  South  j.  oarcia  Aibcnii 
American  buyer  in  anticipation  J-  m.  Muchnik 
requirements.  M.'^Muclnik 

There  is  no  way  to  determine  l.  d.  sutton 
just  how  much  South  American  Avenida  R.  s.  ivna.  soi 
media  has  profited  because  of  ,  }-•  o.  Sutton 
war-tom  European  markets,”  a*  a 

said  Mr.  Keeney.  "However,  a  jujio  o.  oiiv« 
most  significant  trend  is  the  fact  i.eon  a.  Veiiano 
that  the  number  of  new  adver-  Avenida  Oral  Mitre  84i 
tisers  exceeds  in  percentage  the  Li^^Paiacio 
expansion  of  schedules  by  estab-  sarmiento.  643 
lished  advertisers.  Many  of  these  Ltno  Psiacio 
new  schedules  are  what  might  be 
termed  ‘contact’  types;  advertis-  Hemr  p.  Clark 
ers  seeking  agencies,  distributors  Moiteni  y  Biaya 
and  similar  contacts  in  a  field  cansaiio.  3i8 
that  up  to  now  has  been  avoided 
entire^  or  left  to  local  exploita¬ 
tion. 

Institutional  Disappearing 
“The  institutional  type  of  copy 
is  rapidly  disappearing.  Experi¬ 
ence  has  proven  that  some  of  the 
adjectives,  attitudes  and  self- 
praise  accepted  by  readers  in  the 
United  States,  do  not  evoke  the 
desired  reaction  among  our 
neighbors  below  the  border.” 

As  only  a  few  advertising 
agencies  of  the  United  States 
maintain  their  own  offices  in 


Oakland  County 
Has  Gained 
43,500- 


Pena.  852 


Daily  Press  circulation  concentrated  in  this 
area  keeps  close  pace  with  this  growth,  with  in¬ 
crease  from  32,140  to  over  38,600  ABC  daily. 
Establish  your  product  in  this  Michigan  market 
that  is  producing  $100,000,000  in  industrial 
payrolls  annually. 


Ceaipletely  diversified  la* 
destry  estares  stability  and 
post-war  prosperity. 


BPECIInenaM  reader- 
■  »t  your  *di 

«rlUi  LIFE  •  like  EYE* 
CATCHEB  pboto*  Deed 
by  bl(i[e*t  adrcrtieen. 
Nothing  llko  them  u>y- 
whore.  100  new  luhlecti 
meothb'.  Mat  or  Olooay 
Print  i>l*n  IS  month. 
Write  for  new  FBEB 
Uroofi  Na  lOS.  No  obllga- 
Uom.  KTB-OATCHEBS, 
10  B.  3S  SC..  N.  T.  C.  IS. 


Only  Daily  Newspaper/— Over  38,000  Net  Paid! 


P.  A.  (’. 

Pubiicidad  “El  Reltu" 

Laviille.  378 

V'cnczucla,  773 

Mnrrelo  Maumim 

Eduardo  R.  Moechini 

!*.'ittcuul  Cit^rmino 

Pubiicidad  Exltu* 

OalerlH  Ouemei* 

.4venlda  R.  9.  Pena,  826 

Pamnial  Germino 

I’ablo  A.  Weber 

Prnpalam  Pubiicidad 

Pubiicidad  Oreso 

KtH'onquista.  .*$36 

Corriente*.  485 

Fiderico  Sivori 

Abel  H.  Oreso 

Proventa*  9.  A. 

Pubiicidad  Huerso  Zuanicb 

Avenida  R.  9.  Pena,  846 

Corriente*.  346 

Juan  Carlo*  Bravo 

Juan  F.  Zuanicb 

Piiblieidad  Advance 

Pubiicidad  Kradel 

Avenida  R.  9.  Pena,  1119 

Avenida  de  Mayo,  891 

J.  Ferrer 

Pubiicidad  Lapel 

Publieidade  Albatro* 

Urusuay.  466 

Avenida  de  Mayo,  560 

Lalo  Pclliciarl 

C.  F.  Larralde 

Pubiicidad  Lcdeema 

Pnbli-Art 

Eemeralda.  83 

San  Martin,  362 

Oonzola  M.  Ledeema 

Pubiicidad  C.  V. 

Pubiicidad  Martinez  Hoyo 

San  Martin,  640 

Avenida  de  Mayo.  833 

Carlo*  Wolmer 

Valentin  Ro*a 

Pubiicidad  Campanella 

Pubiicidad  Orbi* 

Avenida  de  Mayo,  760 

Sarmiente,  643 

Pubiicidad  Conti 

Dr.  Simon  T.  Fitzbein 

Nlca*io  Orono,  86 

Pubiicidad  Pntencla 

Joed  Conti 

San  Juan,  2874 

Pubiicidad  Diax 

Vitorio  Tesari 

Corriente*.  676 

Antbnio  Ansel  Diaz 

(Continued  on  page  72) 

Follow  the  lead  of  more  than  700  other  progressive  daily  newspapers — more  than 
300  Sunday  editions  . . .  rely  on  NEA  Service  for  the  best  balanced  group  of  comics 


Out  Our  Way 
Alley  Oop 
Wash  Tubbs 
Side  Glances 
Red  Ryder 


Our  Boarding  House 
Freckles  and  His  Friends 
Funny  Business 
Boots  and  Her  Buddies 
Hold  Everything 


Captain  Easy 
Bugs  Bunny 
Babe  ’N*  Horace 
The  Nut  Bros. 
Little  Beaver 


Biff  Baker 
Carnival 
Brenda  Breeze 
The  Comic  Zoo 
Mr.  Merriweather 


Plan  Biggest  Drive  For 
5th  War  Loon  June  12 


Advertising  Outlined  for  Treasury  *  Themes 
. . .  16  Billion  Goal  of  Campaign  to  End  July  8 


THE  TREASURY’S  advertising 
plans  for  the  Fifth  War  Loan 
drive  to  be  conducted  June  12- 
July  8  have  been  completed, 
following  conferences  with  the 
War  Advertising  Council. 

Newspaper  advertising  is  again 
expected  to  play  the  leading  role 
in  the  Treasury’s  biggest  effort 
to  date — sale  of  $16,000,000,000  of 
War  Bonds  in  half  the  time  of 
the  last  drive.  The  quota  sched¬ 
uled  for  “E"  bonds  has  been  set 


Oiiicicil  •mbl«ni  oi  the  Treasury 
Department  for  the  Hith  War  Loon 
Drive. 


at  $6,000,000,000,  twice  the  quota 
for  the  Third  and  Fourth  War 
Loan  drives.  High  water  mark 
in  measurable  reaction  to  a  spe¬ 
cific  advertisii^  campaign  was 
attained  during  the  recent 
Fourth  War  Loan  drive,  when 
$24,666,221  worth  of  advertising 
space  and  radio  time  was  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  effort  by  Amer¬ 
ican  business.  The  campaign 
produced  total  bond  sales  of 
$16,730,000,000,  20%  more  than 
the  14-billion  dollar  quota.  Sales 
of  “E"  bonds  to  individuals 
totaled  $3,187,000,000,  6%  above 
the  goal  sought. 

Praviaw  oi  Campaign 

A  preview  of  the  advertising 
plans  for  the  Fifth  War  Loan 
drive  was  presented  to  adver¬ 
tising  agencies  and  advertisers 
by  the  War  Advertising  Council 
and  the  Treasury  April  21  at 
the  Biltmore  Hotel,  New  York 
City.  Key  Treasury  officials, 
headed  by  Ted  R.  Gamble,  Na¬ 
tional  Director,  War  Finance 
Division,  and  Thomas  H.  Lane, 
Director,  Advertising,  Press  and 
Radio,  gave  an  outline  of  the 
advertising  campaign  that  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  top  all  previous  drives 
in  volume  and  comprehensive¬ 
ness. 

Tentative  slogan  for  the  Fifth 
War  Loan  is  “Fight  By  His  Side.’’ 
The  Treasury’s  portfolio  for  ad¬ 
vertising,  press  and  radio  pro¬ 
motion  is  expected  to  be  mailed 
May  1.  Two  full  page  ads  are 
to  be  sent  to  newspapers  for 
local  sponsorship  the  week  of 
May  29,  in  advance  of  the  drive. 


to  recruit  volunteer  workers.  Of 
the  19  full  page  ads  with  1,000- 
line  adaptations  and  the  ten  400- 
line  ads  planned  for  daily  news¬ 
papers,  five  of  each  group  will 
go  out  automatically  to  the 
Treasury’s  list.  Mats  for  the 
other  advertisements  may  be 
ordered  from  the  Treasury  in 
line  with  the  policy  established 
in  the  last  drive.  Ten  six-column 
ads  and  ten  400-line  ads  are  of¬ 
fered  to  weekly  newspapers. 
Copies  of  all  advertising  avail¬ 
able  will  be  shown  in  the  Treas¬ 
ury’s  portfolio  and  all  ads  are 
designed  for  local  sponsorship. 

In  addition  to  the  newspaper 
material  which  will  include  Vi¬ 
toria!  promotion,  the  Treasury 
has  designed  ads  for  magazines, 
outdoor  and  poster  display,  etc. 
An  elaborate  radio  presentation 
is  also  planned. 

Agencies  Cooperate 

Five  volunteer  advertising 
agencies  are  cooperating  with  the 
’IVeasury  Department,  through 
the  War  Advertising  Council. 
They  are:  G.  M.  Basford  Co.. 
Albert  Frank  -  Guenther  Law, 
Ruthrauff  &  Ryan.  Inc..  Erwin. 
Wasey  &  Co.,  and  Young  &  Rubi- 
cam.  Inc. 

Here  is  an  outline  by  Mr.  Lane 
of  the  copy  policy  which  will  be 
followed  in  the  Fifth  War  Loan 
drive: 

“The  ’Treasury  feels  that  the 
Fifth  War  Loan  will  be  the  most 
urgent,  the  most  vitally  impor¬ 
tant  financial  effort  to  date — 
perhaps  the  most  important  of 
the  whole  conflict. 

“Fifth  War  Loan  advertising 
should  endeavor  to  make  that 
clear. 

“It  should  tell  the  individual 
American  that  in  the  Fifth  War 
Loan  the  need  is  greater  than 
ever  before — and  that  to  meet 
this  need,  his  individual  effort 
must  be  made  on  a  greater  scale 
than  this  war  has  yet  seen. 

“Specifically,  if  we  are  to  get 
$6  billion  flrom  individuals,  we 
must  ask  for  more  than  the 
‘extra  $100  Bond’  this  time.  We 
must  ask  the  individual  .Amer¬ 
ican  to  buy  double  the  extra 
Bonds  he  bought  last  time — to 
put  $100,  $200,  $500  or  more  in 
cash  into  extra  bonds. 

“’There  seem  to  be  good  rea¬ 
sons  for  again  making  the  patri¬ 
otic  appeal  the  basis  of  our  ad¬ 
vertising. 

“Perhaps  the  most  important 
is  the  fact  that  advertising  which 
did  not  strike  the  patriotic  note 
pretty  strongly  might  backfire. 
If,  as  is  entirely  possible,  a  major 
military  effort  and  the  drive  are 
on  together,  any  War  Bond  ad¬ 
vertising  which  put  major  em¬ 
phasis  on  safe  investments  and 
‘give  $3— get  $4’  would  be  obvi¬ 
ously  and  painfully  out  of  tune. 

“However,  the  self-interest  ap¬ 
peals  should  by  no  means  be 
wholly  neglected.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  we  believe  that  wherever 


A  somple  oi  the  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  prepared  by  the  Treas¬ 
ury  for  local  sponsorship. 


possible,  they  should  be  used  as 
completely  and  powerfully  as 
space  permits.  In  one  ad,  the 
selfish  appeals  would  be  worked 
into  the  copy.  In  another  ad  a 
box  might  give  all  the  major 
reasons  for  buying  bonds  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

“Why  you  should  buy  extra 
bonds  in  the  Fifth  War  Loan: 

“1.  War  Bonds  provide  the 
sinewrf  of  war,  help  you  join  the 
fight. 

“2.  War  Bonds  are  the  best, 
the  safest  investment  in  the 
world! 


“3.  War  Bonds  return  you  $4 
for  every  $3  in  ten  years. 

“4.  War  Bonds  help  keep 
prices  down. 

“5.  War  Bonds  will  help  win 
the  peace  by  increasing  purchas¬ 
ing  power  after  the  war. 

“6.  War  Bonds  mean  education 
for  your  children,  security  for 
you,  funds  for  retirement. 

“With  the  above  in  mind,  the 
ideal  Fifth  War  Loan  ad  would 
appear  to  shape  up  something 
like  this: 

“First,  it  would  tell  the  reader 
at  a  glance  that  the  Fifth  War 
Loan  drive  is  on. 

“It  would  make  absolutely 
clear  to  him  that  he  is  expected 
to  do  more  buying  of  extra  bonds 
than  he  has  ever  done  before  in 
this  war. 

“It  would  give  him  the  patri¬ 
otic  reasons  why  he  should  do 
this. 

“It  would  give  him,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  selfish  reasons  why 
he  should  do  this. 

“It  would,  at  least  in  the  pre- 
drive  ads,  prepare  him  for  the 
visit  of  a  solicitor. 

“It  would  urge  action  by 
means  of  a  slogan.” 

■ 

Bell  Signs  Air  Ace 

‘The  Bell  Syndicate  is  running 
a  by-line  series  of  articles  by 
Capt.  Don  Gentile,  flying  ace  of 
the  Eighth  Air  Force,  teiling  of 
his  experiences  in  battle  over 
Germany.  The  “one-man  air 
force.”  so  called  by  Gen,  Eisen¬ 
hower,  is  credited  with  having 
destroyed  30  enemy  planes. 


who  will  road,  digest  and  respond  to  your  advertising  message. 


Each  week  day  The  Record 
Newspapers,  Troy’s  only 
dailies,  meet  their  responsi¬ 
bility  to  all  their  eager  read¬ 
ers.  ’These  readers  enjoy, 
rely  on,  and  have  confidence 
in  these  papers.  They  have 
found  them  so  valuable  that 
they  pay  over  $500,000  a 
year  for  the  privilege  of 
reading  them! 


The  tact  that  these  papers 
are  appreciated  by  “every¬ 
body”  in  the  Troy  City  Zone, 
testifies  to  the  response- 
ability  of  their  columns  to 
produce  profitable  sales  of 
your  product. 

’This  response-ability  of  The 
Record  Newspapers  is  yours 
at  only  12c  per  line. 


™  ni«V  gliffe  . . 
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. . .  for  a  “Bountiful  Harvest”  of  readers  after  the  war! 


i 


Make  BIG  Plans 
With  These  Strong  Features 


NVtSwvk*: 

Foceiga 

H.  R.  Knickerbocker 
Edwird  Angly 
John  Graham  Dowling 
Frederick  Kuh 
William  HumphtCTs 
John  M.  Mecklin 
Edd  Johnson 
Gordon  Young 
Cedric  Salter 


EdNwW  Fnatarag: 

Werner's  Cartoons 
Jack  Lambert's  Canoons 
State  of  the  Nation, 

Olin  Miller 
K  M.  Landis,  II 
M.  W.  Fodor 
Olin  Miller's  Paragraphs 


Daily  aiMl  SwMny  C«niea; 

Captain  Midnight 
The  Toodles 
The  Berrys 

WanMn'g  rantgpass 

Fashion  Horoscope 
Boy  Adyises  Girl 
It's  About  Time 
Home  Economics 
Today's  ChiMren 
Ann  Landers  Answers 
For  Girls  Who  Work 

Sgartt  FMIaras: 

Now  ru  TeU  One 
"So  They  TeU  Me," 
by  Warren  Brown 
"Hm  We  Go  Again," 
by  James  Kearns 


Animal  Crackers 
Scuffy 


Newspapers,  like  all  business  enterprises, 
must  plan  for  the  postwar  days  ahead. 

When  peace  comes,  page-one  war  news, 
which  has  been  attracting  added  circulation 
to  newspapers  from  coast  to  coast,  will  no 
longer  exist.  Reader  interest  will  shift  inside 
to  features  .  .  .  and  only  to  features  that  will 
enteruin,  inform  ...  to  STRONG  features! 

RIGHT  NOW  is  the  opportune  time  to 
drop  weak  features  . . .  the  time  to  replace 
them  with  STRONG  ones.  Let  The  Chicago 
Sun  Syndicate’s  STRONG  wire  service, 
comics  and  columnists  create  reading  habits 
that  will  persist  when  the  intensity  of  war 
news  fades. 

When  the  peace  is  won  you  will  have  to 


add  to  your  paper’s  contents  .  .  .  give  a  big¬ 
ger  package.  So  do  your  planning  now. 
Turn  ttrThe  Chicago  Sun  Syndicate  and  . . . 


REPLACE 

WEAK  features 
With  STRONG  Ones! 


Write  for  proofs  or  copy  on  any  of  the  fea¬ 
tures  listed  at  left.  We  will  be  glad  to  send 
you  further  information  and  terms. 


TIE  Cll'CAGa  SUN 


HARRY  BAKER,  Mamagmr 

400  WEST  MADISON  •  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 
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Mortimer  Urges 
Wartime  Ads  Do 
"Double  Duty" 

strong  advocacy  of  the  "dou¬ 
ble-barreled”  type  of  war-time 
advertising  and  an  equally  stem 
note  of  caution  to  advertisers 
and  copy-writers  against  copy, 
savored  with  obvious  self-inter¬ 
est  or  self-approval  during  the 
duration,  was  voiced  before  the 
Chicago  Federated  Advertising 
Club,  April  13,  by  Charles  G. 
Mortimer,  Jr.,  vice-president  of 
General  Foods,  and  coordinator 
of  the  “Food  Fights  for  Fr^ 
dom”  campaign,  sponsored  by 
the  War  Advertising  Council. 

G.  A.  Rowe  of  Quebec,  Can¬ 
ada,  general  manager  of  national 
business  publications,  expressed 
a  generous  measure  of  appreci¬ 
ation  to  U.  S.  advertising  men 
for  their  “initiative  and  splendid 
example”  in  devising  and  devel¬ 
oping  the  double-barreled  type 
of  institutional  copy.  He  said 
Canada  is  following  this  "ex¬ 
ample”  successfully. 

Stereopticon  slides  were  shown 
by  Mr.  Mortimer  to  illustrate 
both  good  and  bad  examples  of 
war-time  advertising  copy  and 
art. 

Referring  to  the  text  of  certain 
nationai  advertisements  ( un¬ 
identified  )  which  dwelt  upon  the 
achievements  and  virtues  of 
their  sponsors,  Mr.  Mortimer 
said: 

"Advertising  went  through  a 


difficult  crisis,  after  World  War 
I,  just  because  of  such  injudi¬ 
cious  tactics.  The  advertiser's 
interest  is  never  well  served  by 
any  over-emphasis  or  assump¬ 
tion  of  virtue,  when  the  adver¬ 
tiser  is  doing  his  plain  duty. 
Wartime  is  a  testing  time.  And 
the  test  of  general  and  public 
usefulness  must  be  applied  to 
every  piece  of  copy  that  goes 
into  national  media. 

“What  useful  purpose  will  the 
ad  serve?  How  can  the  adver¬ 
tiser  tie  his  own  war  work  and 
home  front  morale  tightly  into 
the  national  picture?  Those  are 
questions  that  must  be  answered 
properly,  if  a  critical  public  is 
to  thoroughly  approve  your  ad¬ 
vertising. 

“The  limelight  is  focused  on 
advertising  today  as  never  be¬ 
fore.  The  greatest  tests  are  still 
ahead  of  our  people.  Thousands 
are  making  the  ultimate  sacrifice. 
And  only  by  following  this  pro¬ 
gram,  developed  by  the  War  Ad¬ 
vertising  Council,  can  we  main¬ 
tain  order  in  a  world  of  chaos. 

“We  are  custodians  of  one  of 
the  greatest  forces  for  victory  in 
a  free  democracy.  We,  in  ad¬ 
vertising,  have  the  power  to 
mold  public  opinion  into  a  great 
flaming  will  to  win  this  war.” 

Raymond  Browne,  of  the  coun¬ 
cil's  sponsorship  committee,  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  $352,000,000  al¬ 
ready  spent  so  far  in  some  30 
campaigns  and  to  the  list  of  600 
members  of  the  sponsorship 
committee  which  is  urging  this 
“enlightened  self-interest”  note 
upon  all  advertisers. 


Ramsey  Colls 
For  a  World 
Free  Press 

Freedom  of  the  press  for  all 
nations  as  a  necessary  measure 
for  permanent  peace  was  recom¬ 
mended  by  Glenn  Ramsey,  radio 
news  executive  of  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation,  in  an  address  to  the 
Birmingham  Rotary  Club  April 
12. 

Mr.  Ramsey,  a  former  sports 
editor  of  the  Birmingham  Age- 
Herald,  was  introduced  by  James 
E.  Chappell,  president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Age-Herald 
and  Newt,  who  in  his  introduc¬ 
tion  pointed  out  that  the  U.  S. 
is  the  only  nation  which  allows 
press  associations  freedom  from 
government  control. 

Cites  Coopsr's  Fight 

“In  most  of  the  other  coun¬ 
tries,”  he  said,  “news  associa¬ 
tions  are  little  more  than  propa¬ 
ganda  agencies.” 

The  international  agreement 
which  outlines  the  structure  of 
the  postwar  world,  Mr.  Ramsey 
said,  must  include  specific  pro¬ 
visions  for  freedom  of  the  press 
within  all  lands  and  between  all 
lands. 

“I  believe  that  what  is  done 
about  news  after  the  war  will 
have  a  bearing  on  future  wars,” 
he  said.  “I  believe,  too,  that 
World  War  II  might  have  been 
avoided  if  there  could  have  been 
perfect  freedom  of  the  press — 
if  the  newspapers  of  France  had 


printed  what  was  going  on  in 
Germany,  if  the  newsmen  in 
Germany  and  Japan  could  have 
told  the  world  what  was  hap¬ 
pening  there. 

“Kent  Cooper,  executive  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Associated  Press, 
fought  singlehandedly  in  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  have  a  guarantee  of 
freedom  of  news  included  in  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles,  but  he  was 
unsuccessful. 

"Freedom  of  news  must  go 
hand-in-hand  with  freedom  of 
communications  so  that  the  in¬ 
ternational  reporter  will  have 
an  equal  opportunity  to  get  hJs 
news  with  the  home  country  re¬ 
porter. 

“When  there  is  no  bar  to  news 
at  its  source,  free  competition 
among  reporters  assures  people 
everywhere  they  will  get  the 
facts,  they  will  get  the  truth  for 
all  people. 

“It  is  the  truth  that  makes 
men  free.  If  the  truth  is  avail¬ 
able,  men  everywhere  will  be 
free  and  there  will  be  less  likeli¬ 
hood  of  war.” 

■ 

Cancel  AFA  Meeting 

Directors  of  the  Advertising 
Federation  of  America  have 
voted  to  cancel  the  annual  AFA 
convention  scheduled  to  be  held 
in  Chicago,  June  4-7,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  President 
Joe  M.  Dawson.  Action  was 
taken  voluntarily  in  cooperation 
with  the  Office  of  Defense  Traiu- 
portation.  President  Dawson 
emphasized  that  postponement 
of  the  convention  will  not  affect 
the  wartime  activities  of  affil¬ 
iated  ad  clubs. 


W-H-0  said 
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86.0%  AT  THE  NEW  YORK  POST  ARE  IN  THEIR  PRIME! 

According  to  the  popular  refrain,  "what's  good  is  in  the  army."* 

We  grant  that  statement  when  it  comes  to  scrapping.  But  where 
it's  a  question  of  winning  friends  and  influencing  sales,  we  take 
exception. 

According  to  a  survey  just  completed  by  Fact  Rnders  Associates 
for  the  New  York  Post,  among  the  shoppers  of  thirteen  leading 
department  stores— of  1 340  shoppers  who  read  the  New  York  Post, 

86.0%  were  young,  willing  and  able  earners  and  spenders  under 
45  years  of  age,  and  55.3%  of  them  were  from  18  to  34. 

SEND  FOR  YOUR  FREE  COPY  OP  THE  SURVEY,  "KEY  SHOPPERS  OF  NEW  YORK" 

for  Nw  Ml  details  abomt  YOUTH  amd  ofkT  Important  focfs  aboat  tka  Mow  YoHc  tdorkot. 


New 


MARY  McCLUNG,  Advertising  Director 
ED  KENNELLY.  National  Advertising  Manager 


75  WEST  STREET  •  NEW  TORK  A,  N.  Y. 


•  UMd  by  HrmlniM  of  M.  WITMARK  E  SONS,  CvpyrteM  l««- 
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IDITOR  6  PUtLISHIR  fer  A|»ril  22.  Ite 


Before  the  quitting  bell  rings  in  Detroit  war  plants  tonight 
another  $30,744,000  worth  of  war  materials  will  have 
rolled  off  the  production  lines!  And,  some  600,000  workers  in 
these  plants  will  have  earned  another  $5,897,600! 

An  exceptional  day?  Not  at  all.  In  fact  it  is  an  average  for 
every  \yorkday  in  1943,  and  increases  have  been  rep)orted  in 
many  Detroit  plants  thus  far  in  1944. 

That’s  how  Detroiters  are  working  for  victory.  They’re  saving 
for  postwar  prosperity,  too  .  .  .  building  up  a  backlog  of  pur¬ 
chasing  power  with  bank  savings  deposits  and  War  Bonds  that, 
on  a  per  capita  basis,  is  equaled  by  few  major  markets  in 
America.  When  peacetime  products  are  made  again,  Detroiters 
will  be  ready  and  able  to  buy. 

In  this  great  market  The  Detroit  News,  by  Y  ^ 
itself,  reaches  63.8%  of  all  city  zone  homes  I 
taking  any  newspaper  regularly.  Whether  you  v  ^  *  4' 
have  tangible  merchandise  to  sell,  or  merely  a  \ w  ^  ^ 

good  name  to  iqihold  until  the  war  is  over,  #  , 

your  story  should  be  told  in  Detroit,  and  in  S  peiv^J 

The  News,  now.  Space  is  limited  by  the  short-  \ 

age  of  newsprint  but  representation  on  a 

\  ed. 

modest  scale  is  available.  \ 


The  Detroit  News 


SDX  Marks 
Its  35th 
Anniversary 


By  Ralph  A.  Donham 
Indiaaapolifl  Star 


To  anyone  who  has  been  ac¬ 
tively  engaged  in  newspaper 
work  during  the  period  which 
has  covered  the  two  world  wars, 
the  great  advancement  in  ob¬ 
jectivity  and  accuracy  apparent 
in  the  comparison  of  the  cover¬ 
age  of  the  two  events  is  out¬ 
standing. 

This  year  of  1944  sees  the  an- 
nlveraary — the  35th  anniversary 
—at  an  occiurence  which,  many 
will  agree,  has  had  at  least  some 
influence  in  raising  the  standards 
of  newspaper  writing. 

That  occurrence  was  the 
founding  of  the  honorary  college 
Greek  letter  joumaUnn  fra¬ 
ternity  of  Signu  Delta  Chi. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to 
have  known  the  founders  of  this 
fraternity,  though  my  observ¬ 
ance  of  them  was  somewhat 
obaciued  by  the  gulf  which  tra- 
dtttonally  exists  between  ttie 
freshman  and  the  upper  class- 
man. 

fhr  they  were  the  awesome 
moguls  of  a  college  newspaper, 
the  De  Pauw  Daily,  on  whl^  I 
was  the  nearest  thing  they  ^d 
to  a  cub  cartoonist  whose  daily 
function  was  to  think  up  quips 
about  the  college  great. 

Founded  April  17.  1909 

My  medium  was  a  pen-and-ink 
character  of  black-face  mien 
known  as  Col.  Spinks,  who 
graced  the  Daily  front  page.  My 
task  while  in  some  ways  pleas¬ 
ant  was  a  precarious  one,  for  it 
was  a  risky  thing  to  incur  un¬ 
duly  the  wrath  of  upper-class¬ 
men  or  faculty  members. 

The  founding  of  Sigma  Delta 
Chi  occurred  on  the  campus  of 
Oe  Pauw  University.  Green- 
castle.  Ind.,  on  April  17,  1909. 

It  was,  however,  not  until 
Blay  6  of  that  year  that  the  news 
of  the  enterprise  became  public. 

The  idea  which  led  to  the 
forming  of  this  Alpha  chapter 
of  an  organization  whidi  in  35 
years  has  spread  its  college 
realm  into  50  additional  chapters 
across  the  breadth  of  the  land, 
was  conceived  by  a  man  who, 
although  at  that  time  editor-in- 
chief  at  the  De  Pauw  Daily,  was 
not  to  follow  a  newspaper  career 
after  graduation. 

He  is  L.  H.  Millikan,  who  came 
to  M  Pauw  from  his  home  at 
Monrovia,  Ind.,  some  35  miles 
southeast,  and  whose  career  has 
been  In  tte  field  of  social  service 
rather  than  journalism. 

For  several  years  he  has  been 
connected  with  the  Indiana  State 
Department  of  Public  Welfare. 
But  the  nine  men  who  joined 
with  bin*  as  (harter  memiMrs  of 
the  new  fraternity  have,  most  of 
them,  buitt  their  Ufewoih  with 
the  aid  of  printers’  ink.  They 


years  a  member  of  the  faculty  of 
the  University  of  Michigan. 

William  M.  Glenn,  then  of 
Champaign,  Ill.,  but  for  many 
years  since  then  connected  with 
Florida  newspapers  and  since 
1939  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Orlando  (Fla.)  Timet. 

Marion  Hedges,  then  of  Wina- 
mac,  Ind.,  now  of  Washington, 
D.  C.  After  a  newspaper  career 
of  several  years  Mr.  Hedges  di¬ 
rected  his  career  toward  social 
economics.  The  author  of  sev¬ 
eral  books  he  now  is  editor  of 
the  Electrical  Workert  Journal 
and  a  contributor  to  the  Encyclo¬ 
pedia  of  Social  Sciences. 

It.  A.  Hutchens,  then  of  Nobles- 
vllle.  Ind.,  and  more  recently  a 
faculty  member  at  the  Trier 
High  School  at  Evanston.  Ill. 

ET  H.  Lockwood,  then  of  Peru, 
Ind.,  who  since  has  spent  many 
years  in  China  as  a  Y.M.C.A. 
executive,  and  who  now,  in  the 
midst  of  the  war,  remains  at  his 
post  in  Kukong,  Kwantung  prov¬ 
ince. 

Eugene  C.  Pulliam  of  Indian¬ 
apolis,  owner  of  a  chain  of  news¬ 
papers  and  an  Indianapolis  radio 
station. 

Paul  M.  Riddick,  then  of  Al¬ 
bion.  Mich.,  now  editor  of  the 
La  Grange  ( Ind. )  Standard. 

Lawrence  Sloan,  then  of  Spen¬ 
cer,  Ind.,  now  executive  vice- 
president  and  editor-in-chief  of 
the  Standard  Statistics  Co.  of 
New  York. 

■nie  next  day  after  the  Dally 
had  carried  the  news  of  the 
launching  of  the  new  fraternity 
together  with  a  chronological  list 
of  the  charter  members.  Col. 
Spinks,  in  his  bulletin,  asked: 

“Did  yawl  read  de  Sigma  Delta 
C!hi  obituary  column  on  de  front 
page  yistid^?” 

^at  renuurk  was  a  forgery.  I 
had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  I 
wouldn’t  have  dared.  Nor  do 
I  blame  the  printer,  as  is  cus¬ 
tomary  in  such  cases. 

For  I  have  always  been  quite 
positive  that  the  author  of  the 
base  canard  was  none  other  than 
one  of  the  charter  members  of 
the  new  fraternity  itself,  who 
had  inveigled  the  make-up  man 
into  substituting  this  slanderous 
bit  of  kidding  for  the  quip  I  had 
supplied  for  the  Colonel  that 
day. 


Gilbert  CUppinM  of  Indian¬ 
apolis,  decaaa^  \rao  had  an  out¬ 
standing  college  career  and 
served  at  one  nine  as  editor-in- 
chief  of  the  Daily. 

Dr.  Charies  A.  Fisher,  then  of 
Huntington,  Ind.,  but  of  recent 


Over  12,000  Enrolled 
AS  OF  APRIL  1,  the  member¬ 
ship  roster  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
included  12,403,  of  which  11,833 
are  living.  Approximately  3,000 
members  are  in  the  armed  serv¬ 
ices. 

The  war  has  struck  heavily 
into  the  undergraduates  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  fraternity.  Alfliou^ 
no  undergraduate  chapter  has 
been  suspended,  the  majority  are 
inactive  due  to  war  conditions. 

The  professional  phase  of  the 
fraternity  continues  on  the  home 
front.  Chief  among  these  ac¬ 
tivities  are  the  Distinguished 
Service  Awards  program,  the 
maintenance  of  the  Personnel 
Bureau  and  the  publishing  of  the 
Quill,  professional  journalistic 
magazine. 

Professional  chapters  are  help¬ 
ing  keep  the  fraternity  a  grow¬ 
ing  organization  through  the 
Initiation  of  professional  mem¬ 
bers  from  the  ranks  of  working 
newspaper  men  and  those  in 
allied  journalistic  fields. 


Looks  like  we  niay  not  make  it ...  but  fortunately 
we  can  settle  down  in  the  waiting  room  with  the 
Buffalo  Evening  News,*  which  has  everythingfrm 
Blondie  to  Ernie  Pyle.  ’’ 


Z.  AND  SO,  FROM  FAR-OFF  BAULE  FIELDS  the  editor 
of  the  Home  Front — the  weekly  service  men’s  sec¬ 
tion  of  The  Press — is  constantly  receiving  letters  with 
(‘rumpled  bills  enclosed.  Would  he  mind  dropping  into 
a  florist  shop  and  having  some  roses  delivered  to  the 
following  address? 


I*  THE  TOUGHER  THE  GOING,  the  more  the  thoughts 
of  a  fighting  man  turn  to  home  and  friends — family  and 
sweetheart.  Often  does  he  wish  he  could  send  a  certain 
someone  a  bouquet  that  would  say  with  flowers  what’s 
difficult  to  put  into  words.  But  he  can’t  wire  such  a 
remembrance  from  a  fox  hole. 


THE  PRESS  CONSIDERS  IT  A  COMPUMENT  rather  than 
a  chore  when  boys  in  the  service,  as  well  as  their  folks 
back  home,  turn  to  it  first  for  seemingly  small,  but 
tremendously  important,  favors. 

No  newspaper  gets  on  such  intimate  footing  with  its 
readers,  enjoys  their  wholehearted  faith  and  con¬ 
fidence,  without  first  being  a  good  netespaper. 

How  good  a  itetcspaper  The  Press  is,  can  best  be  sum¬ 
med  up  in  a  single  word.  That  word  is  Presstige — which 
means  power  to  do  good;  |M>wer  to  move  goods. 


K'ithout  wishing  to  throw  any  bouquets  ca  itself. 
The  Press  is  proud  of  the  fact  that  its  circulation 
is  now  the  largest  in  its  history.  Better  still,  two- 
thirds  of  this  circulation  is  home-delivered.  Its 
hulk  and  extensive  coverage  stand  ready  to  pro¬ 
mote  any  worth-while  idea,  product  or  service. 


O.  IT'S  WORTH  ALL  THE  EFFORT  just  to  witness  the 
joy  of  a  wife  or  mother  who  receives  such  a  happy 
remembrance.  Especially  when  the  card  enclosed  with 
the  roses  reads,  as  one  recently  did,  “fjiKik  closely,  my 
heart’s  in  beside  them.” 


A 
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The  Cleveland  Press 
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^'CLEVELAND  IS  A  M  E  W  5  P  A  P  f  It  (m  A  R  K  E  T 

Platnick  Took 
900  Photos 
In  4^/2  Days 

Former  PM  Photographer. 
With  Coast  Guard. 
Describes  Moldn  Action 

"First  come  the  Marines.  Four 
bristling  waves  of  them  spewing 
out  of  landing  barges.  Next 
come  the  combat  photographers 
(among  others)  and  the  idea  is 
to  shoot  as  many  pictures  as  pos¬ 
sible  as  close  to  hand-to-hand 
fighting  as  feasible.  But  it*s 
tough  going!" 

This  is  the  way  the  C^oast 
Guard’s  top  combat  photogra¬ 
pher — Chief  Photographers  Mate 
Ray  Platnick— explained  his  tra¬ 
vail  after  20  months  in  the  At¬ 
lantic  and  Pacific  theatres.  Plat¬ 
nick,  27,  is  from  Long  Island, 
and  holds  a  citation  for  shots 
he  took  at  Makin  Island  where 
his  shutter  clicked  900  times  in 
4^  days. 

Extra  Cameras  Ready 

As  a  combat  man,  the  chief 
petty  officer  explained,  he  must 
go  into  action  with  side  arms 
and  "plenty  of  grenades"  with¬ 
in  reach,  in  addition  to  a  full 
complement  of  film  and  cameras. 
The  latter  are  "spotted”  strate¬ 
gically  on  the  invasion  beach, 
and  if  a  camera  is  shattered  an¬ 
other  can  be  had  "in  a  minute's 
time.” 

Platnick,  who  rode  an  inva¬ 
sion  barge  with  Lt.-Col.  James 
Roosevelt  at  Makin,  “got  a  bum 
start"  on  that  “little  party." 
Heavy  surf  spilled  out  his  equip¬ 
ment.  He  had  to  go  back  to  his 
ship  for  more  but  this  didn't 
prevent  him  from  banging  away 
later  at  live  and  dead  Japs. 
"They  seemed  to  come  up  out  of 
the  ground  like  rats,”  he  said. 

“You  must  remember  that  our 
men  have  no  more  feeling  in 
killing  a  Jap  than  you  have  in 
squashing  a  bug.  And  this 
apathy  shows  in  all  the  pictures 
you  get.  In  nine  months  in  all 
three  major  Pacific  invasions, 
I’ve  ‘shot’  only  six  Japs.  In  the 
same  time  I’ve  photographed  at 
least  5,000  dead  ones.  One  of 
the  most  grotesque  groups  of 
shots  I  got  was  the  night  ^fore 
we  mopped  up  Makin. 
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Chiaf  Photeqrophars  Mot*  Ray 
Platnick.  UB.C.G.,  baing  "ahot"  by 
iormar  N.  Y.  nawspopar  buddias 
upon  his  raturn  to  Now  York  oftar 
20  months'  action  in  Pacific  and 
Europaan  war  thaotars. 


“The  Japs — Imperial  Marines 
— were  soaking  up  saki  wine  in 
a  ravine.  They  were  dolled  up 
in  fancy  regalia.  We  caught  ’em 
with  machine-gims.  And  my  pic¬ 
tures  showed  them  lolling  against 
trees,  or  relaxing  on  tlie  ground 
.  .  .  all  dead!” 

The  captured  Jap,  Platnlk 
said,  is  a  willing  camera  sub¬ 
ject. 

"He  stands  immobile  while 
you  get  your  range.  And  when 
he  hears  the  shutter  click  he 
bows  from  the  waist.  Person¬ 
ally,  I  like  to  ‘shoot’  the  dead 
ones.” 

Rapidity  of  American  ad¬ 
vances  sometimes  affords  “rare” 
chances  for  scenery,  he  added. 
On  one  invasion,  he  said,  he 
reached  an  artillery  emplace¬ 
ment  with  a  field  telephone  still 
connected  with  the  Jap  main 
line  a  mile  away. 

“I  took  some  shots  of  the  ac¬ 
tion,  picked  up  the  phone  and 
heaM  a  bunch  of  Jap  gibberish. 
I  yelled  into  the  mouthpiece, 
‘Hello  Tokyo,  we  do  lavuidry,’ 
and  then  came  back  the  Jap  ver¬ 
sion  of  a  Bronx  cheer.  They 
knew  the  game  was  up.” 

Platnick  explained  that  the 
combat  photographer  must  judge 
speed  of  the  advance  or  he  will 


When  Peace  Comes 

Although  JamMtown’s  68  Important  Industries  are  now 
96%  busy  on  war  work.  Chamber  of  Commerce  facts  show 
that  some  plants  can  convert  to  peace  time  orders  In 
16  minutes  .  .  .  others  would  require  a  few  months  only. 
This  Isolated  60,000  Southwestern  New 
York  State  city  Is  70  miles  from  Buffalo 
. . .  doss  Its  own  thinking  and  buying  and^ 
reading.  Independent  of 
outside  newspapers.  The 
Post -Journal  offers  the 
ONLY  way  to  complete 
the  State  coverage. 

Inquiries  DIRBCT  to  Na¬ 
tional  Advertising  Dept. 


be  caught  in  cross-fire.  He  said 
the  “middle”  or  one  "end”  of 
the  advance  may  suddenly 
switch  “and  if  you’re  too  eager 
to  get  up  front  for  the  real  pic¬ 
tures  you  may  not  take  any.” 

Frequently,  when  the  advance 
is  orderly,  photographers  can 
gather  together  a  few  souvenirs. 
He  came  back  with  a  Jap  rifie, 
jewelry  and  some  of  "those  split- 
toe  Jap  shoes.” 

The  work,  however,  is  sort  of 
"disturbing”  because  “you  rare¬ 
ly  see  clippings  of  the  pictures 
you  take.”  His  pictures  were 
fiown  for  developing  and  censor¬ 
ship  to  Pearl  Harbor,  then  to 
Washington  for  release  to  papers 
and  wire  services.  And  the  best 
picture  of  thousands  in  the  Pa¬ 
cific? 

“I  didn’t  get  it.  A  Marine 
backed  into  a  freshly  painted 
(red)  landing  barge,  took  his 
place  belly-fashion  on  the  beach 
and  started  to  shoot  away.  Along 
came  a  medical  corps  crew.  The 
leader,  also  on  his  stomach,  saw 
this  Marine  with,  a  crimson  rear, 
inched  forward,  and  snipped  off 
his  pants  with  a  pair  of  scissors. 

“The  Marine,  dumbfounded, 
snapped,  ‘What  the  hell’re  you 
doin’?’  Then  he  jumped  up  and 
the  last  I  saw  of  him  he  was 
chasing  a  Jap  into  the  trees  .  .  . 
sans  pants.  Gosh,  what  a  shot 
that  would  have  made!” 

Platnick,  former  staff  photog¬ 
rapher  for  PM,  has  many  pic¬ 
tures  displayed  at  the  current 
New  York  City  Press  Photogra¬ 
phers’  1944  Exhibit. 


Britain  Spends 

$8mooo 

On  Advertising 

Nearly  eight  million  dollars 
(  £2,000,000)  was  spent  for  1943 
advertising  by  British  govern¬ 
ment  departments,  according  to 
a  report  by  Eric  Hawkins,  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  Lon¬ 
don  Bureau.  Largest  spenders 
in  the  group,  announced  t^ 
British  'Treasury,  were  the  Na¬ 
tional  War  Satdngs  Committee 
( £535,351)  and  the  Ministry  of 
Food  (£521,596). 

Other  large  advertisers  were 
the  Ministry  of  Fuel,  Agricul- 
tiure.  Labor  and  National  ^rvice 
and  Board  of  Trade. 

Substantial  decreases  in  ex¬ 
penditures  were  made  by  the 
War  Office,  Admiralty  and  Air 
Ministry.  Each  kept  its  adver¬ 
tising  down  to  between  £4,000 
and  £5,000,  whereas  the  War 
Office  had  spent  a  peak  of 
£130,063  and  the  Air  Ministry, 
£329,122,  in  1941,  and  the  Ad¬ 
miralty,  £22,000  in  1939  and 
1942. 

Another  noticeable  drop  in  the 
past  three  years  was  made  by 
Information  which  spent  only 
£12,849  as  against  nearly  £1,- 
000,000  in  1940. 

Other  moderate  advertisers 
were  Supply,  Post  Office,  War 
Transport,  Stationery  Office, 
Ministry  of  Works,  Home  Office 
and  India  Office. 
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The  Oakland  Tribune,  with  the  greatest  home- 
delivered  daily  city  circulation  in  Northern 
California,  is  the  dominating  newspaper  me¬ 
dium  of  Metropolitan  Oakland,  the  Pacific 
Coast's  "great  and  growing"  Third  Market, 


Totol  Net  Paid  Circulation 

ASXl.  Publisher's  Statement,  Sept.  30,  1943 

DAILY  119,587  SUNDAY  124,245 

CURRENT  NET  PAID  CIRCULATION,  EVEN  GREATER 

aitec***!*  fMM  •••  wMi»«efe  •••  eeivie  9.MU 

WILLIAMS.  UWRENCE  fr  CRESMER  CO. 

National  Rapresentativts  Including  Sunday  Magasint  Sectioa. 
Comics:  METROPOLITAN  SUNDAY  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 
Momber:  AMERICAN  NEWSPAPER  PUILISHERS'  ASSN. 


iDITOR  R  PUILISHiRfM-  April  22.  1M4 


Since  the  open  discussion  of  ideas  is  more  important  in  Wash¬ 
ington  than  anywhere  else,  it  was  inevitable  that  a  tremendous  volume 
of  this  "idea  advertising"  would  be  placed  in  The  Washington  Post. 
In  1943,  for  example.  The  Washington  Post  carried  1,123,659  lines 
of  public  relations  advertising  from  national  advertisers.  That’s  the 
equivalent  of  500  full  newspaper  pages  ...  a  mighty  voice  for  business 
in  the  Gipital  of  the  world. 

EUGENE  MEYER,  Editor  and  Publisber 


XI  VERY  advertisement  you  run  says  something  about  your 
company,  directly  or  indirectly,  and  the  public  draws  its  own  con¬ 
clusions. 

To  shape  those  conclusions  to  your  own  ideas,  nothing  is  more 
effective  than  advertising  designed  to  that  particular  purpose. 

The  growth  of  institutional,  or  public  relations,  advertising  has 
been  charged  by  some  to  the  fact  that  so  many  ffrms  have  "nothing  to 
say".  Exacdy  the  contrary  is  true — management  has  always  had  a 
great  deal  to  say  to  the  American  public,  but  rarely  used  its  advertising 
for  that  purpose. 

Today,  having  less  need  to  talk  about  its  products,  and  appreciating 
the  importance  in  today’s  world  of  talking  about  its  ideas,  management 
has  finally  found  its  voice  in  that  most  public — most  effective — of  all 
methods  of  mass  communication:  Advertising. 


Osborn,  Sceloro,  Mookor  ft  Co.,  in  Now  York,  Detroit,  Ckleogo,  St.  Loob,  ao4  Goo.  D.  Clooo,  loo.,  in  Son  Francisco  ft  Los  Aofoloa. 
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Wash.  State 
Press  Club 
Gives  Awards 

High  quality  of  editorial  ac¬ 
complishment  and  excellence  in 
news  writing  were  given  formal 
recognition  and  encouragement 
in  the  last  month  at  ceremonies 
marking  the  first  annual  presen¬ 
tation  of  Awards  For  Distin¬ 
guished  Writing  by  the  Wash¬ 
ington  State  Press  Club  at  Seat¬ 
tle. 

On  behalf  of  the  club  Gov¬ 
ernor  Arthur  B.  Langlie  of 
Washington  at  a  club  dinner  at¬ 
tended  by  editors,  publishers  and 
University  people  ^landed  the 
awards  to  winners  in  four  cate¬ 
gories  as  follows: 

For  distinguished  reporting  of 
news  originating  within  the 
state,  the  test  being  excellence 
of  writing,  strict  accuracy  and 
enterprise— $100  War  Bond  to¬ 
gether  with  an  embossed  scroll 
to:  John  J.  Reddin,  Seattle 
Times.  Honorable  Mention:  Rob¬ 
ert  Heilman,  Seattle  Times. 

Other  Awards 

For  distinguished  editorial 
writing  in  a  daily  newspaper, 
the  test  of  excellence  being  clar¬ 
ity,  worthy  purpose,  sound  rea¬ 
soning  and  probable  effective- 
ness-^100  War  Bond  together 
with  an  embossed  scroll  to:  Mat¬ 
thew  O’Conner,  Seattle  Times. 
Honorable  Mention:  D.  L.  Kirk, 
Spokane  Daily  Chronicle. 

For  distinguished  editorial 
writing  in  a  weekly  newspaper, 
the  test  of  excellence  being  clar¬ 
ity,  worthy  purpose,  sound  rea¬ 
soning  and  probable  effective- 
ness-^100  War  Bond  together 
with  an  embossed  scroll  to:  Wal¬ 
ter  C.  Woodward,  Jr.,  Bainbridge 
Review,  Port  Blakely,  Washing¬ 
ton.  Honorable  Mention:  Theo 
C.  Anderson,  Odessa  Record. 

For  excellence  in  news  fea¬ 
ture  writing,  the  Awards  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Washington  State 
Press  Club  being  sole  judges  as 
to  what  constitutes  “excellence”' 
—$100  War  Bond  together  with 
an  embossed  scroll  to:  Miss 
Catherine  Flood,  Seattle  Times. 
Honorable  Mention:  H.  C.  Cleav- 
inger,  Spokane  Daily  Chronicle. 

Professor  Fred  W.  Kennedy, 
acting  dean  of  the  School  of 
Journalism,  University  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  headed  the  Board  of 


Yon  Caa  Sell  BOTH 

Ohio's  Largest  Market 

—Greater  Clevelaed 


Ohio’s  Second  Largest 
Market 

—2$  Adjacent  Counties 


CLEVELMO  PUUN  DEALEB 


GI  MANPOWER 

Pic.  Robert  S.  Forbes  of  Keosau- 
qua,  Iowa,  stationed  at  Westover 
Field.  Mass.,  is  shown  at  a  Lino¬ 
type  of  the  Holyoke  (Mass.)  Tran¬ 
script-Telegram.  where  he  works 
an  eight-hour  shift  os  a  sub  d\u- 
ing  his  evenings  off  duty.  Mar¬ 
ried.  aged  25.  Pfc.  Forbes  has 
been  a  printer  for  10  years.  He 
worked  on  the  Iowa  Press-Citixen 
and  on  the  Doily  Iowan  of  lowo 
City.  In  conformity  with  ormy 
regulations  allowing  soldiers  to 
work  at  civilian  jobs  while  off 
duty  provided  they  weor  their 
uniforms,  several  Holyoke.  Moss., 
industries,  notably  two  paper 
mills,  are  solving  their  manpower 
problems  in  part  by  hiring  army 
men.  many  of  whom  are  glad  of 
the  chance  to  earn  extra  money. 


Another  Scoop 
Made  in  London 
By  Americans 

Edward  V.  Roberts  and  Frank 
Breese,  of  the  United  Press,  and 
Bert  Brandt,  of  Acme  Newspic- 
tures,  qualified  this  week  for  life 
membership  in  the  “Blood-out- 
of-Tumip”  Club  when  they  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  buying  in  London  two 
cans  of  Scandinavian  sardines, 
packed  in  olive  oil. 

Lavish  largesse  consisting  of 
American  cigarettes,  including 
one  gift  of  an  entire  carton, 
sowed  the  seeds  of  the  achieve¬ 
ment,  according  to  Roberts’  dis¬ 
patch.  The  recipient,  an  un¬ 
named  hall  porter,  the  corre¬ 
spondent  related,  “became  our 
friend  and  mentor”  in  the  quest 
for  the  sardines. 

“One  day,”  wrote  Roberts,  “in 
a  burst  of  gratitude,  he  told  us 
the  name  of  a  store  that  positive¬ 
ly  had  them.  'Good  ones,  guv’- 
nor,’  he  assured  us.  ‘Not  the 
American  kind.’ 

“Next  morning  we  looked  up 
the  place,  a  large  department 
store.  Behind  the  food  counter 
was  a  young  lady.  Blonde.  We 
straightened  our  three  ties  and 
advanced. 

“For  10  minutes  the  young 
lady  explained  about  there  being 
a  war  on  and  sardines  in  olive  oil 
being  one  of  the  first  casualties. 

“Mr.  Bumpus.  the  department 
superintendent,  joined  us.  He 
thought  it  was  funny.  He  laughed 
so  hard  on  his  first  puff  of  our 


cigarettes  that  the  smoke  choked 
him.  A  few  others  joined  us. 
T^e  place  began  to  look  like  an 
Elks’  smoker. 

“We  were  about  to  give  up 
when  Mr.  Bumpus  introduced  us 
to  a  person  of  consequence.  He 
wore  his  cutaway  and  gates- 
ajar  collar  with  dignity.  His 
cravat  and  weskit  were  mag¬ 
nificent.  This,  said  Mr.  Bumpus. 
was  Mr.  Harwich,  the  ‘governor’ 
of  the  store.  Mr.  Harwich  said 
he  was  delighted  to  meet  us  and 
when  he  heard  we  wanted  sar¬ 
dines  he  nearly  split  his  weskit. 

“We  chatted  a  few  minuta 
about  the  war  and  when  were  we 
Americans  going  to  start  the  in¬ 
vasion  and  how  American  ciga^ 
ettes  were  really  good,  weren’t 
they? 

“Finally  we  had  to  leave. 
We’d  been  in  the  department 
nearly  two  hours.  We  drifted 
on  to  other  departments  and 
made  a  few  purchases— our  egg 
for  this  week  and  a  can  of  peas 
that  took  three-quarters  of  a 
month’s  points.  At  the  door, 
Mr.  Harwich  met  us  again.  He 
asked  if  we  had  12  points  left 
We  did.  He  took  them  and 
slipped  us  two  small,  fiat,  green 
cans — sardines  in  olive  oil. 

“We  have  them  on  our  parlor 
mantel  now.” 

■ 

Opens  Notv  Bureau 

The  Louisville  Courier-Jour¬ 
nal  has  established  an  Indiana 
bureau  at  Indianapolis,  with  A. 
Brown  Ransdell  in  charge.  Rans- 
dell’s  place  on  the  Indiana  desk 
in  the  Louisville  office  has  been 
taken  by  Douglas  Nunn. 


Judges  which  examined  the  162 
entries  in  the  Press  Club’s  con¬ 
test. 

In  presenting  the  four  awards 
and  four  certificates  of  Honor¬ 
able  Mention  for  the  sponsor  or¬ 
ganization,  Governor  Langlie 
paid  high  compliment  to  the 
Washington  State  Press  Club. 


is  one  of  many  industries  that 
make  Buffalo  a  sound  market 
for  present  and  post-war  sales. 
It  leads  the  world's  cities  in  flour 
milling  with  over  12,126,000 
barrels  produced  in  1943. 


Buffalo 

COURIER 

EXPRESS 

Oitly  Morning  and  Sunday 
Hompapot  In  Buffalo 


THE  NEWARK  SUNDAY  CALL 

The  FIRST  Sunday  Paper  in 
Newark  and  New  Jersey 

FIRST  in  Retail  Linage  in  1943 — Carried  69%  of  Sunday 
Field 

FIRST  in  General  Linage  in  1943 — Carried  66%  of 
Sunday  Field 

FIRST  in  Automotive  Linage  in  1943 — Carried  83%  of 
Sunday  Field 

FIRST  in  Financial  Linage  in  1943 — Carried  97%  of 
Sunday  Field 

FIRST  Sunday  Paper  in  the  United  States  in  the  amount 
of  Finarrcial  Advertising  published  in  1943. 

THE  NEWARK  SUNDAY  CALL 

The  Neuark  Home  Newspaper 

More  than  65%  of  its  news  columns  devoted 
to  local  New  Jersey  news. 

Represented  by 

GILMAN,  NICOLL  &  RUTHMAN 
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Darade 


To  Publishers  of  SUNDAY  Newspapers 

parade  has  just  completed  a  study  of  the  national  ad¬ 
vertising  revenue  of  107  Sunday  newspapers  in  72  cities.  This 
analysis  is  broken  down  into  three  sections — Sunday  news¬ 
papers  with  national  supplements,  papers  with  their  own 
supplements  and  those  without  supplements. 

The  analysis  reveals  some  startling  facts  concerning  the 
diversion  of  black  and  white  linage;  revenue  derived  from  sup¬ 
plements,  both  national  and  local;  and  the  effect  of  Sunday 
sections  in  general  on  newspapers’  national  advertising  revenue. 

If  you  would  like  to  go  over  this  study 
in  detail  call  or  write  parade,  405 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
Telephone:  MUrray  Hill  6-8171. 


Akron  B.jron  Journal  Nashville  Tenrcssean 

nridgeport  Sunday  Post  Now  Bedford  Standard  Times 

Cliicaec  Sun  Newark  Sta'-lcdger 

Llenvcr  Rocky  Wountnin  News  Portland  (Me..  Sunday  Telecram 

Oeti-oit  r'rte  Pres*.  Syracuse  Herald-Amenran 

tlPasot'mes  lo'sdo  Times 

Jacksonville  Florida  Times- linrun  Warh.niton  Potl 
Youn^stuwn  Vindicator  ■ 

Total  Circulation  2,000,000 
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in  31  dominanf  morketi 
served  by  32  lecol  daily  popers 
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Cowles,  Henry,  Byoir 
To  Address  NNPA 


A  YEAR  of  unusual  adjustment 

and  constructive  planning  in 
the  newspaper  promotion  field 
will  be  reviewed  when  the  Na¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Promotion  As¬ 
sociation  meets  for  its  15th  an¬ 
nual  convention  April  24,  25 
and  26  in  the  Hotel  Waldorf- 
Astoria  in  New  York  City. 

The  keynote  speaker  will  be 
John  Cowles,  president  of  the 
Minneapolis  Star~Joumal  and 
Tribune,  and  Taylor  Henry,  As¬ 
sociated  Press  Correspondent 
Just  retiumed  from  5  months'  in¬ 
ternment  in  Baden-Baden,  will 
address  dinner  guests  in  the 
hotel’s  Le  Pen*oquet  Suite  Tues¬ 
day  evening. 

Other  speakers  will  be  Carl 
Byoir  of  the  New  York  public 
relations  firm  of  that  name;  C.  E. 
Hooper  of  C.  E.  Hooper,  Inc.; 
Edward  L.  Eiemays.  pubiic  rela¬ 
tions  counsel  of  New  York;  C.  E. 


A  continuing  visual  eichiblt 
consisting  of  house  ads,  news¬ 
paper  advertisements  in  trade 
papers,  and  other  newspapers, 
internal  promotion  Red  Cross 
and  salvage  campaign  material, 
presentations,  etc.,  wiU  be  dis¬ 
played  in  the  Astor  Gallery. 
The  display,  which  is  directed  by 
Lee  Tracy,  of  the  New  York 
Mirror,  and  Bud  Foskett  of  the 
Post,  will  represent  about  35 
newspapers. 

Complete  Program 
All  business  sessions  will  be 
held  in  Assembly  Room  4  M  at 
the  hotel.  The  complete  pro¬ 
gram  follows: 

MonSer.  April  24 

10  a.m.  Bualiie**  mceUni:  and  oom- 

mtttee  report*. 

11  ;S0  a.m.  Kernotr  speaker,  John 

Cowles.  Minneapolis  Star-Journal 
and  Tiibnn*. 

2  p.m.  Clinic:  Newspaper  Public  Re¬ 
lations.  conducted  br  Pierre  Mar- 


awarded  a  special  certificate  of 
merit  for  his  “deep  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  war  veterans," 
and  for  that  newspaper’s  suc¬ 
cessful  campaign  in  behalf  of 
discharged  service  men,  the 
campaign  resulting  in  various 
new  branches  of  USES  being 
opened  here  for  the  immediate 
employment  of  returned  war 
veterans. 

Warner  Moore,  local  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  was  awarded  a  certifi¬ 
cate  of  honor  for  leadership  in 
employe-management  relations. 

Similar  certificates  were 
awarded  to  John  C.  Gilpin,  of 
the  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulle¬ 
tin,  and  Thomas  P.  O’Neil,  polit¬ 
ical  editor  of  the  Philadelphia 
Record. 


J.  E.  Rowe  Heads 
Massillon  Independent 

Earl  J.  Jones,  president  of  the 
Earl  J.  Jones  Enterprises,  Inc., 
publishers  of  the  Janesville  (O.) 
News  and  the  Massillon  (O.)  In¬ 
dependent,  recently  announced 
the  appointment  of  J.  E.  Howe 
as  business  manager  of  the  In¬ 
dependent  to  succeed  E.  A.  Neut- 
zenholzer,  who  has  retired. 

For  two  years,  Rowe  has  been 
auditor  and  assistant  manager  of 
the  Independent. 

a 

Kansas  Doily  Quits 

The  Neodesha  ( Kan. )  Sun  an¬ 
nounced  in  the  April  15  issue 
that  it  would  suspend  imtll  after 
the  war. 


/ry  txAcnv  me  my 

4S9,Ma 


PEOPU  FEEL  ABOUT 
THE  PRODUCTS  AND 
SBIVICES  YOU 
HAVE  TO  SEU 


Taylor  Honry  John  Cowles  Buss  Stewart  Carl  Byoir 


Phillips,  of  the  Rockford  (HI.) 
Consolidated  Newspapers,  Inc., 
former  NAEA  president;  and 
Russ  Stewart,  managing  editor 
of  the  Chicago  Times. 

Nominations  Aanotmeed 

For  1944-45  president  Russell 
L.  Simms,  promotion  manager  of 
the  Cleveland  (O.)  Press,  and 
NNPA  vice-president,  has  been 
nominated  to  succeed  Ramon  S. 
Cram,  of  the  Columbus  ( O. )  Dis¬ 
patch,  when  elections  close  Wed¬ 
nesday's  final  sessions. 

Other  choices  of  the  nominat¬ 
ing  committee  chairmaned  by 
Elsa  Lang,  promotion  manager 
of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
include: 

Vice-president,  John  Marston, 
Des  Moines  Register  and  Trib¬ 
une,  the  1944  convention  chair¬ 
man;  secretary,  Frank  A.  Knight, 
Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Gazette; 
treasurer,  Pierre  Martineau, 
Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commercial 
Appeal;  directors  for  two  years, 
Kenneth  McMillan,  Toronto 
(Ont.)  Star,  and  H.  Lyman  Ar- 
mes,  Boston  Post;  for  one  year, 
Raoul  Blumberg,  Washington 
Post;  Ivan  Veit,  New  York 
Times,  and  Ramon  S.  Cram. 

Members  proposed  for  the 
new  nominating  committee,  for 
which  three  will  be  chosen,  are 
Lawrence  W.  Merahan,  New 
York  Sun;  Harold  Riesz,  Cincin¬ 
nati  Post;  Robert  H.  Stevenson, 
Los  Angeles  Times;  T.  W.  Sum¬ 
mers,  Omaha  ( Neb. )  World-Her¬ 
ald,  and  Ross  Stevens,  Ports¬ 
mouth  (N.  H.)  Herald. 


Unesu,  Memphis  PuMishins  Com¬ 
pany. 

3:30  p.m.  Speaker:  Cart  Byoir. 

4:16  p.m.  Washington  Post  War  Show 
motion  picture. 

6:80  p.m.  Cocktail  party  for  membere 
and  ruests.  Palm  Room. 

TnssSsy,  April  28 

10  a.m.  Cllnlo:  Newspaper  Research, 
conducted  by  Russ  Simmons. 
Cleveland  Press. 

11:16  a.m.  Speaker;  C.  E.  Hooper. 
1 :00  p.m.  Luncheon :  Edward  L.  Ber- 
nays.  speaker.  Jansen  Suite. 

2:30  p.m.  Clinics:  Advertlslns,  con¬ 
ducted  by  Jacques  Caldwell.  Port 
Huron  (Mich.)  Tlmes-Herald.  Clas- 
slBed.  conducted  by  Jacob  Albert. 
Detroit  News. 

3:46  p.m.  Speaker:  C.  E.  Phlllipe. 
Rockford  Newspapers. 

6  p.m.  Editor  A  Publisher  Ox;ktaiI 

Party  for  NNPA  members.  E.  A  P. 
olllce*.  1700  Times  Tower. 

7  p.m.  Dinner,  Taylor  Henry  AP  cor¬ 

respondent  just  returned  from  16 
months'  internment  in  Baden- 
Baden,  speaker. 

Wednesday,  April  26 

10  a.m.  (ninic:  (Tirculatlon.  Mel  Bar¬ 
ker,  Chicaro  Times. 

11:16  a.m.  Speaker;  Ruse  Stewart, 
manannr  editor,  Chicago  Times. 

2  p.m.  Closinc  business  session  and 
election  of  otBcera. 

■ 

Philo.  Executives 
Honored  for  Work 

Philadelphia,  April  17 — Local 
newspapermen,  including  a  rep¬ 
resentative  from  each  of  the  four 
daily  newspapers  published  here, 
were  honored  by  La  Salle  Col¬ 
lege  in  awards  made  imder  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  La  Salle  College 
Civic  and  Social  Congress  at  a 
dinner  in  the  Bellevue  Stratford. 

Lee  Ellmaker,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Daily  News,  was 


Uaa  ANY  or  ALL  ef  NwMlaaali 
li  Iowa  fa  waHi  far  y 


hCmUmU.  Ml  M  dsli  « 
tS>t(ilWiSw*a 


a  The  welcome  mats  are  out.  the 
banners  hung,  the  key  well  polithed. 
That’s  Iowa  ~  the  rich  and  respon¬ 
sive  market  where  peofde  are  in  the 
HABIT  of  buying  what  they  wsnt 
and  need.  That's  Iowa  —  where 
present  sales  are  soaring  and  post¬ 
war  opportunities  are  based  on  s 
stable  and  prosperous  economy.  No 
better  intr^uction  to  this  market 
can  be  hsul  than  through  the  32  loesi 
daily  papers  of  the  Iowa  Daily  Prea 
Association.  In  .31  key  markets  your 
advertising  receives  that  directed  in¬ 
terest,  force  of  appeal,  and  convincing 
influence  that  only  a  local  daily  ptper 
can  claim.  Place  your  advertising  in 
any  or  all  of  these  leading  32  daily 
papers  in  Iowa  and  you’ll  see  the  wel¬ 
come  for  your  products  and  servka 
is  as  profitable  as  it  is  permanent. 
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THESE  DETROITERS  WAITED  IN  LONG  LINES  IN  BITTER  COLD  TO  GET  ADVICE  ON  FILING  THEIR  INCOME  TAX  RETURNS 


A  Story  of  How  THE  POWER  OF  THE  PRESS 

♦  ♦ .  The  Detroit  Free  Press  .  * .  Came  to  the  Rescue 
of  Harassed  Detroit  Income  Taxpayers 


Long,  cold-numbed  lines  of  Detroit’s  befuddled 
income  taxpayers  standing  day  after  day  on  die 
sidewalks  outside  the  Federal  Bldg. — waiting  to  be 
shown  how  to  file  returns — fired  Wm.  J.  Coughlin, 
Free  Press  staff  writer  with  a  desire  to  DO  something 
about  the  simation. 

Obviously  sufficient  extra  help  at  government  offices 
could  not  be  added.  The  only  other  immediate  solu¬ 
tion  would  be  to  BRING  help  TO  the  tax  payer. 
AND  SO  IT  BEGAN— HELP— ON  A  MASS  PRO- 
DUCTION  BASIS — sponsored,  aided  and  ahened  by 
The  Detroit  Free  Press  with  the  fine  co-operation  of 
school  officials  and  the  Colleaor  of  Internal  Revenue. 
Development  of  the  idea  was  FAST  and  the  help 


EFFECTIVE.  A  series  of  tax  articles  appeared  in 
The  Free  Press — simple  and  to  the  point.  A  "class¬ 
room  of  the  air”  with  tax  blanks  analyzed  line  by  line 
was  inaugurated.  Readers  and  listeners  seeking  help 
were  asked  to  ’phone  for  the  assistance  provided  b>^ 
volunteer  tax  experts  recruited  under  The  Free  Press 
plan. 

Here  again  The  Detroit  Free  Press  pioneered  —  by 
arousing  officialdom  to  ACT  in  the  interests  of  the 
people  of  Detroit.  Here  again  the  POWER  OF 
THE  PRESS,  The  Detroit  Free  Press  .  .  .  was  demon¬ 
strated  ...  a  power  that  is  reflected  in  PLUS  value 
for  all  advertising  in  Detroit’s  only  morning 
newspaper. 


Story,  Brooks  &  Finley,  Inc.,  Natl.  Representatives 
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Tcdces  Issue  with 
Tor  Men  Only' 
On  Sports  Page 

Girl  Sports  Writer  Plumps 
For  Women  Suifatzge;  Cites 
Denver  Incident 
By  J*aa«  Hofinaim 
N«w  York  Journal- Amoriccm 

I  read  with  particular  interest 
the  April  8  issue  of  Eoiron  & 
PyBLtsHm  regarding  the  “rights 
and  privilege  of  a  girl  sports 
writer."  or  the  main  bout  of 
Carberry  vs.  Metzger.  Do  you 
mind  If  I  .step  in  the  ring  as  a 
third?  I  happen  to  be  one  of 
the  rare  species  myself. 

As  a  girl  sports  writer  and 
cartoonist,  age  23, 1  have  written 
sports  for  the  Nero  York  Journal- 
American  the  past  two  years. 
Prior  to  that.  I  worked  on  Inter¬ 
national  News  Service,  King 
Features  Sjmdicate;  Philadelphia 
Evening  Bulletin  and  Hollywood 
( Cal. )  Citizen-News,  covering 
football,  boxing,  baseball,  ice 
hockey,  golf,  tennis,  cricket, 
soccer,  racing,  swimming,  wres¬ 
tling.  and  basketball. 

Always  Treated  Courteously 
I  have  invaded  dugouts,  stum¬ 
bled  into  dressing  rooms,  been 
knocked  down  in  a  girls’  hockey 
game  (accidentally!)  panted 
after  Ben  Hogan,  batted  against 
Spud  Chandler  and  Mort  Cooper, 
run  after  Count  Fleet 
I  was  the  first  girl  in  the  U.S. 
to  cover  major  league  training 
camps  when  the  Bulletin' sent  me 
on  a  tour  of  Florida  in  1942. 
(Strangely  enough,  the  Denver 
Post  printed  a  pichue  of  me  with 
Hans  Lobert,  then  Phils  mana¬ 
ger,  on  their  front  sports  page.) 
Fve  traveled  with  ice  hockey 
teams,  had  six  wrestlers  (big  ’n’ 
grimy)  thrown  in  my  lap  while 
reporting  wrestling  at  the  Los 
Angeles  Olympic,  and  tripped 
over  spittoons  with  the  be^  of 
them.  .  .  . 

In  all  that  time  I  was  ousted 
from  a  press  box  only  once,  and 
then  perhaps  I  took  the  gentle¬ 
men  too  seriously,  as  the  Yankees 
mollified  and  ailowed  me  to  en¬ 
ter  the  never-never  land  of  the 
World  Series  press  box  in  1943. 
I  have  ye*  *o  encounter  any  dis¬ 
courtesy  among  the  gentlemen 
of  the  Fourth  Estate. 

So— I  must  relegate  myself  as 
a  second  to  Mr.  Metzger’s  cor¬ 
ner.  Mr.  Carberry's  defensive 
measures  surprise  me.  Perhaps 
it  is  the  tradition  of  the  West  to 
be  rough  'n'  ready,  but  I  come 
from  the  West  myself  and,  to 
paraphrase  CHiristopher  Morley, 
the  women  who  once  pioneered 
the  West  in  covered  wagons 
shouldn’t  be  blamed  for  invading 
now  with  covered  typewriters! 

Bfr.  Carberry  objects  to  the 
strenuous  language  the  Fair 
Ones  might  hear.  Most  girls 
would  merely  consider  it  as 
broadening  to  their  education, 
and  expect  such. 

Mr.  Carberry  objected  to  femi¬ 
nine  “chit-chat”  in  the  press  box. 
Since  there  are  hardly  enough 
girl  sports  writers  to  go  ’round 
to  account  for  TWO  of  them  in 
the  same  press  box.  we  take  it 
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Jean*  Hofmann  and  Johnny  Mis* 


he  overheard  a  couple  of  sports- 
scribes’  wives  when  he  mentions 
.  .  .  fashions,  cooking  recipes, 
and  boy  friends”  .  .  .  ( Oops! 
Delete  “boy  friends”!) 

When  a  girl  enters  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  writing  sports,  she  real¬ 
izes  the  odds  are  enough  against 
her  without  trying  to  endanger 
her  position  with  silly  gossip. 
Mr.  Carberry  is  worried  about 
women  replacing  men  on  the 
sports  staffs  after  the  war.  I 
doubt  it. 

That’s  like  worrying  about 
Finland  taking  over  Russia. 
’There  aren’t  enough  girl  sports 
writers  to  do  “damage,”  and  the 
few  in  the  business  are  sincerely 
trying  to  earn  a  living. 

After  all,  in  this  day  and  age 
we  have  women  congressmen, 
women  guerrillas,  street  car  con¬ 
ductors,  welders,  mechanics,  ex¬ 
ecutives,  taxi  drivers,  club 
owners,  copy  girls,  trainmen, 
transport  pilots,  and  shipbuild¬ 
ers.  The  Army  has  admitted 
women  as  soldiers,  sending 
WACs  in  the  front  theater  in 
Italy.  The  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  does  not  bar  congress- 
women  from  attending  sessions. 
Yet  a  Denver  sports  editor  so¬ 
licits  Colorado  universities  to 
print  tickets  barring  legitimate 
sports  writers  (but  women!) 
from  entering  press  boxes. 

Well,  at  least  typewriters  are 
ailowed  to  remain  non-sex- 
tarian!  No  sports  writer  objects 
to  women  making  up  an  increas¬ 
ingly  large  portion  of  oiur  cheer¬ 
ing  sections  and  ladies'  day  gal¬ 
leries.  Why  should  he  object  to 
their  viewpoint  being  repre¬ 
sented  in  our  daily  papers? 

From  coast  to  coast,  I’ve  had 
an  interesting  career  covering 
sports.  Catching  wrestlers  in  my 
lap  was  nothing.  What  I’ve 
missed  is  not  having  Mr.  Car¬ 
berry  thrown  my  way!! 

Stay  in  there  with  your  dukes 
up,  Metzger.  This  is  only  the 
first  round! 

■ 

Nevada  Doily  Sold 

Carson  City,  Nev.,  April  19 — 
The  Carson  City  Appeal,  oldest 
daily  newspaper  in  Nevada,  has 
been  sold  to  Wesley  Davis,  Jr., 
publisher  under  lease  of  the 
Carson  City  Chronicle,  a  weekly. 
Politics  of  the  Appeal  will  be 
changed  from  Democratic  to  In¬ 
dependent,  Mr.  Davis  said. 


Crozier,  Manchester 
Guardian  Editor,  Dies 

One  of  Great  Britain’s  out¬ 
standing  journaiists,  William 
Percival  Crozier,  64,  editor  since 
1932  of  the  Manchester  Guard¬ 
ian,  died  April  16  of  a  heart 
attack. 

He  joined  the  Guardian  a  year 


The  increase  in  the  trading 
profit  for  the  year  is  absorbed 
by  the  addition  to  the  reserves 
for  taxation  and  contingencies, 
leaving  the  net  profit  at  £471,173, 
or  £1,086  more  than  last  year. 

The  dividends  on  the  Six  and 
a-Half  per  Cent,  and  the  Eight 
per  Cent.  Preference  stock  and  4 
per  cent,  interim  dividend  on  the 
Ordinary  stock  are  the  same  as 
last  year,  leaving  a  balance  of 
£412,181  available  for  distribu¬ 
tion.  The  directors  recommend 
that  £100,000  shall  again  be 
added  to  the  general  reserve, 
making  that  sum  2%  million 
pounds,  and  that  a  final  dividend 
of  4  per  cent.,  less  tax,  should  be 
paid  on  the  Ordinary  stock  of  the 
company. 

In  normal  times  on  this  occa¬ 
sion  I  am  accustomed  to  give  you 
a  review  of  the  year’s  activities 
in  our  variotis  publishing  centres. 
In  war  time,  owing  to  controls 
and  restrictions  which,  unwel¬ 
come  as  they  may  be,  are  ad¬ 
mittedly  essential,  there  is  no 
great  scope  for  enterprise  or  new 
development.  I  have  in  conse¬ 
quence  little  of  interest  to  re¬ 
port  under  this  head. 

VALUE  OF  ADVERTISI^G 

Advertising  still  plays  a  vital 
part  in  the  transformed  economic 
life  of  the  nation.  It  is  perform¬ 
ing  a  great  work  in  ensuring  that 
the  civilian  population  plays  its 
part  in  this  unprecedented  kind 
of  warfare,  which  we  call  total 
war.  EIxperience  has  strongly 
emphasized  the  power  and  value 
of  advertising  when  it  is  rightly 
used.  Our  great  regret,  as  news- 
I>aper  publishers,  is  that  we  can¬ 
not  provide  all  the  space  our  ad¬ 
vertising  friends  would  like  to 
have. 

Your  directors  are  naturally 
grateful  that  the  accounts  and  re¬ 
ports  which  you  have  before  you 
are  so  satisfactory.  The  war  is 
not  yet  over,  but  I  think  I  can 
claim  that  we  have  weathered  the 
storm  in  a  manner  which  few 
could  have  expected  in  1939.  I 
should  tell  you  also,  at  this  time 
when  post-war  reconstruction  is 
in  so  many  minds,  that  we  are 
looking  forward  to  the  day  when 
we  can  complete  the  expansion 
and  renewal  of  plant  and  build¬ 
ings  which  were  interrupted  by 
the  outbreak  of  hostilities. 


after  graduating  from  Oxford  In 
1903  and  became  successively 
news  editor,  editorial  writer  and 
assistant  editor. 

His  editorials  are  credited 
with  having  made  the  Gordian 
one  of  the  world’s  most  influen- 
ti^  papers,  and  he  was  a  fre¬ 
quent  defender  of  the  quality  of 
journalistic  writing. 


CONTROLS  MUST  GO  | 

All  our  plans  for  future  de¬ 
velopment  will,  of  course,  largely 
depend  on  the  “controls”  whia 
remain  after  the  war.  We  hope 
that  most  of  them  will  be  lift^ 
and  that  only  those  which  are 
absolutely  vit^,  as  a  few  of  them 
will  be,  will  remain  imtil  the 
conversion  of  our  national  econ¬ 
omy  from  a  war  to  a  peace  foot¬ 
ing  is  completed.  We  express 
this  hope,  not  selfishly  for  our¬ 
selves,  but  in  the  interests  of  the 
nation  at  l^e,  since  we  most 
sincerely  believe  that  the  less  the 
btneaucracy  interferes  with  com¬ 
merce  and  industry  the  better. 

It  is  on  that  account,  and  on  no 
other,  that  Kemsley  Newspapers 
have  consistently  opposed  the 
post-war  retention  of  controls 
for  the  sake  of  controls.  I  think 
we  can  claim  to  have  been  among 
the  first  to  draw  public  attention  I 
to  the  evil,  and  it  is  gratifying 
to  see  that  the  coimtry  generally 
now  seems  awake  to  it. 

Before  I  conclude  I  must  say 
one  word  about  the  Daily  Sketch 
War  Relief  Fund,  imder  the 
chairmanship  of  Lady  Kemsley, 
and  the  siiqilar  funds  organized 
by  our  provincial  newspapers. 
Gifts  to  the  value  of  one  million 
poimds  have  been  distributed, 
and  they  have  given  great  pleas¬ 
ure  and  solace  in  every  part  of 
the  world  where  British  men  and 
women  are  serving  their  country. 

IN  WAR  SERVICES 

Towards  these  men  and  women 
our  staff  has  made  its  contribu¬ 
tion.  We  have  had  2,667  members 
of  the  Forces.'  Of  these  59  have 
lost  their  lives  and  eight  are  j 
missing.  For  all  these,  who 
served  us  before  they  served 
their  country,  whose  merit  and  . 
patriotism  are  now  so  amply 
proved,  we  mourn,  both  as  their  * 
fellow  citizens  and  as  their  col¬ 
leagues.  There  are  121  of  our 
staff  who  have  been  discharged 
and  have  made  welcome  return 
to  us.  I  feel  that  I  may,  in  your 
name,  wish  good  luck  and  > 
happy  homecoming  to  all  thoM 
who  are  serving  now.  In  this 
I  include,  naturally,  our  war- 
correspondents,  who  have  fol¬ 
lowed  their  important  calling 
with  conspicuous  zeal,  constantly 
in  the  front  line  of  the  battle. 

The  Directors’  report  and  ^ 
counts  were  unanimously  adopted 
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KEMSLEY  NEWSPAPERS  UMITED 

LORD  KEMSLEY’S  REVIEW 

The  twentieth  Annual  General  Meeting  of  Kemsley  Newspapers 
Ltd.  was  held  on  Wednesday,  March  29th,  ot  Kemsley  House,  Ixm- 
don,  England.  Lord  Kemsley  {Chairman),  in  the  course  of  his 
speech  to  the  shareholders,  said: 


I 


YET  OUR  GIGANTIC  WAR  EFFORT  IS  DWARFED 
BY  OUR  POSTWAR  FUTURE! 


CHECK  THESE  FACTS  FOR  YOUR  FUTURE  PLANNINO 


ABOUT  OREGON... 

Oregon  is  young  and  vigorous — and  here 
are  a  few  of  our  war  records  to  prove  it. 
ShipbwiMing  ..  Oregon  hit  the  world’s  all-time  high! 
Agricultur* . .  .  Income  from  crops  up  83% ! 

AtinmI  Services  No.  1  in  Naval  Recruiting ! 

War  Beads  . .  .  We  lead  the  nation  in  per  capita  pur¬ 
chase  of  Series  E  Bonds! 

PEOPLI . Oregon’s  skilled  workers  earn  twice  the 

national  average  for  expendable  income ! 
We’re  mighty  proud  of  our  war  effort,  but  our 
postwar  future  is  unlimited.  We’ve  the  tools  to 
carve  that  future,  too  — perfect  climate,  skilled 
workers,  unlimited  power,  measureless  forests 
and  fertile  valleys.  We’re  going  places  in  Oregon 
and  invite  you  to  share  our  destiny! 


ABOUT  THE  OREGONIAN... 

When  Fort  Sumter  was  fired  on.  The 
Oregonian  carried  the  news  to  its  readers.  The 
Civil  War,  the  Spanish-American  War,  World 
War  I  — all  these  world-shaking  events  were 
covered  first  in  Oregon  by  The  Oregonian. 
Greamess  is  never  measured  by  boundaries, 
nor  is  The  Oregonian’s  sphere  of  influence 
confined  to  Portland.  Down  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  state,  Oregon  people  depend 
on  The  Oregonian  for  its  competent  news 
coverage— its  fonhright  editorial  policy.  The 
Oregonian  is  more  than  a  dty  newspaper — 
it  is  a  tradition  in  the  Northwest  and  a  part 
of  the  life  of  the  region! 


CTlie  (Drcgontan 

The  Great  Newspaper  of  the  West 
PORTLAND,  OREGON 

RiPRISENTID  NATIONALLY  BY  PAUL  BLOCK  A  ASSOCIATES 
’OR  A  FUILISHER  far  Aeril  22.  1944 


HOLY  O  K  E  ,  AAA55. 


Grimes 


TRANSCRIPT-<^/f<?/ 


AANR  will  show  two  presenta*  will  be  presented  for  the  most 
tions  at  various  times  during  the  distinguished  example  of  an  INS 
convention  (see  calendar  on  reporter’s  work  during  1943.  J. 
page  10  for  schedule).  V.  Connolly,  president,  will  be 

Various  publishers  associations  official  host, 
and  other  organizations  have  Several  entertainment  featiues 
planned  meetings,  luncheons,  ex-  are  scheduled  for  the  “Banshees” 
hibits,  and  receptions  to  coincide  affair,  including  the  swoon-in- 
with  ANPA  convention  dates.  ducing  Frank  Sinatra.  Dunnin- 
The  North  American  Newspa-  ger,  “the  mentalist,’’  members  of 
per  Alliance  will  have  its  an-  the  “Oklahoma”  cast,  etc. 
nual  stockholders’  meeting  in  Two  parchment  scrolls  for  dis- 
Assembly  Suite  4  J-K-L  at  5  p.m.,  tinguished  service  in  journalism 
April  24.  will  be  presented  to  member 

The  Chicago  ’Tribune -New  publishers  at  the  annual  lund^- 
York  News  Syndicate  will  have  eon  of  the  Pennsylvania  Newspa- 
a  display  in  the  Astor  Gallery  pers  Publishers  Association,  at 
throughout  the  convention.  In-  noon,  April  26,  in  the  Wedge- 
eluded  will  be  a  movie  made  by  wood  Room  of  the  Waldorf,  witti 
the  Florsheim  Shoe  Co.,  based  George  J.  Mead,  of  the  £rii 
on  its  study  of  the  effectiveness  Daily  Times,  PNPA  president, 
of  advertistog.  as  chairman. 

The  Wright  Paper  Co.  will  The  Publishers  Bureau  of  N.  J. 
have  an  open  house  par^  at  5  will  hold  a  meeting  at  nooa 

fem.,  April  24,  at  its  offices,  444  April  26,  in  Le  Pillement  Suits, 

adison  Ave.  ’The  New  York  State  Publiab- 

The  annual  “Banriiees”  lunch-  ers  Association  will  hold  its  an- 
eon.  given  by  King  Featiues  nual  luncheon  at  noon,  April  21, 
Norman  Chandler;  Alanson  C.  Syndicate  and  International  in  Le  Perroquet  Suite. 

I^uel,  Niapara  Falls  ( N.  Y. )  Ga-  News  Service,  will  held  at  “BUY  LINES  by  Nanc7 
zette;  Mark  Ethridge,  Louisville  12:30  p.m.,  April  2S,  in  the  Grand  Sasser”  will  give  a  reception  at 

Courier-Journal;  Richard  J.  Fin-  Ballroom.  Following  the  lunch-  4  p.m.,  April  26,  in  Assembly 

n  e  g  a  n  ,  Chicago  Times,  and  eon,  the  George  R.  Holmes  award  Suite  4  J-K-L. 

Dwight  Marvin,  Troy  (N.  Y.)  i*" 

Record. 

United  Press  executives  will  ■n-nr^^BSS^i 

gather  for  their  annual  meeting 

York,  April  &  and  26.  Among  ^ 

the  subjects  planned  for  discus-  .  y 

sion  are  expansion  of  war  cov-  ..  .  ^g^^eJ*"*****  w||k 

erage,  reintroduction  of  U.P.  ser-  wKHH'  ^  ,  jj 

vice  into  foreign  countries  as  /j 

they  are  liberated  from  the  Axis,  ^ 

and  preservation  of  editorial  bal-  7 

ance  in  the  face  of  a  continuing 


AP-ANPA  to  Discuss 
War,  Post-War 

continued  /rom  page  10 


Usher  of  the  Spokane  (Wash.) 
Spokesman-Review,  who  has  re¬ 
signed  from  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  after  33  years'  service  (see 
page  13,  this  issue). 

Whether  they  will  be  able  to 
name  candidates  in  the  short 
time  available  before  the  elec¬ 
tion  has  not  been  established. 

It  is  possible  that  nominations  i 
wlU  be  made  from  the  floor  at  ^ 
the  meeting.  1 

Three  leading  flgures  in  the  ( 
U.  S.  Armed  Forces  are  schcKl-  1 
uled  to  address  the  annual  limch-  ] 
eon  of  AP,  to  be  held  in  the  ( 
Grand  Ballroom,  at  1  p.m.,  April  ] 
24.  ] 

They  are:  Lieut-Oen.  Alex-  • 
an^  A.  Vandegrift,  Conunand-  j 
ant  of  the  Marine  Oonis;  ■ear 
Adm.  Dewitt  Clin  ton  Kinnsey, 
Chief  of  the  U.  S.  Navy  Bureau 
of  Aeronautics,  and  Col.  John 
Richardson  Alison,  of  the  Army 
Air  Forces. 

The  reception  for  guests  of  i 
honor  will  be  given  by  AP  in  the 
BasUdon  Room  at  12:30  p.m.,  on 
Monday. 

The  meeting  wlU  resume  on  | 
the  Starlight  Roof  at  3  p.m. 

AP  Elactlens 

Directors  will  be  elected  at  the 
AP  meeting  to  suMeed  the  six 
whose  terms  expire  this  nnonth. 
One  will  be  chosen  from  cities  of 
less  than  90,000  population  and 
five  from  the  lai^er  communi¬ 
ties. 

The  present  representative  of 
the  smaU  cities  whose  term  ex¬ 
pires  is  Josh  L.  Home,  of  the 
Rocky  Mount  (N.  C.)  Telegram. 
Mr.  Home  and  Howard  Rice,  of 
the  Brattleboro  (Vt.)  Reformer. 
were  named  candidates  for  this 
olBoe  at  a  meeting  ot  the  AP 
nominating  committee  in  New 
York,  Jan.  24 

The  other  outgoing  directors 
are  Frank  B.  Noyes,  Washington 
Star;  Robert  McLeim,  Phlladel-  , 
phia  Evening  Bulletin;  George  F.  | 
Booth.  Worcester  (Mass.)  Tele¬ 
gram;  Paul  Patterson,  Baltimore 
Sun,  and  Edward  H.  Butler,  Buf-  , 
falo  Evening  News. 

The  flve  l^ve  been  nominated 
again  by  the  committee,  and  the 
foUowi^  also  are  candidates: 


DAUGHTER  A  MARINE 

la  thirty  years  oi  reporting  experi¬ 
ence,  Harry  Hydenburg,  federal 
building  reporter  ior  the  Chicago 
Herold-Americon.  got  the  biggest 
thrill  out  oi  covering  the  story  oi 
his  daughter's  enlistment  in  the 
Marine  Corps  Women's  Reserve. 
The  daughter.  Lorett  Evelyn, 'is 
here  seen  eising  up  the  hot  ehe 


Glens  Falls,  N.Y, 

selected  and  featured  as 

Hometown,  U.  S.  A. 

in  current  issues  of  LOOK  MAGAZINE 


batic:  tluir  way  of  lift,  thtir  kabiu, 
thtir  interttu,  their  prcfcrencca,  thiit 
money  ...  all  constitute  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  adrertising  and  sales  ptograns. 

Glens  Falls  is  truly  Hooietovn,U.SJL 
because,  its  people  ksve  a  keen  dcsiN 
for  progress;  they  are  industrious  sad 
substantial:  they  lore  home  and  fam¬ 
ily;  they  aim  to  live  an  enjoyable 
lift,  rather  than  merely  make  a  living. 

Glens  Falls  people  are  happy  sad 
prosperous. 

Try  o  test  campolen  In  Hemetom 
Glens  Folia,  newspapers  end  we^ 
water  yen'll  be  beck  for  mere. 


'T^HE  Editon  of  Look  had  investi- 
A  gated  many  cities  throughout  the 
country  before  they  decided  finally  on 
the  one  community  that  they  believe 
it  typically  HOMETOWN,  U.  S.  A. 

The  very  name.  Hometown,  signifies 
something  fundamental  and  sound. 

Look's  cztciuivc  pictures  and  stories 
of  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.,  not  only  tell 
liow  the  people  in  Glens  Falls  arc 
meeting  the  demands  and  emergencies 
of  war,  but  also  how  they  are  plan¬ 
ning  to  cope  with  post-war  problems. 
Good  business,  like  good  planning, 
must  start  with  people.  People  arc 


4th  in  the  whole 
United  States  in 
retail  sales  gainsi 
"Sales  Manage¬ 
ment"  says  Chaster 
will  rack  up  a 


Smoke  qefs 


43% 

GAIN  in  Mi 


A  factory  chimney  srlth- 
out  amttko  is  e  patlieUc 
sight  I 


No  Wonder 


Hef«  in  this  market  of 
over  100,000  people 
where  every  chimney  is 
now  smoking,  there  are 
plans  and  stJes  being 
made  to  aware  work  for 
ell  after  THE  DAT  er- 
rivee. 


The  Post- Star 


Chester’s  a 


AND 

(BltUB  IFalla 

Hometown  Newspapers  to  families  in  four  counties'. 
Warren,  Washington,  Upper  Saratoga  and  L^er  Essex  Counties 

NATIONAL  aEPaBSENTATrVZS:  KELLY  SMITH  CO. 


nsat's  one  good  reeeoa 
for  manufacturers  to 
plan  advertising  in 
Holyoke's  own  city  son# 
evening  newspaper. 


icmieasHv  tv 

STORY.  BROOKS  R  HNLEY 


Ahe  bis:  giina  of  our  fleet  are  stripped  down  and  ready  for  ae« 
tlon  against  our  enemies  on  the  high  seas.  America’s 
newspapers  are  stripped  down  and  firing  a  steady  barrage 
of  news  and  information  to  support  the  war  effort  on  the 
home  front.  Elvery  unnecessary  operation  or  unnecessiiry 
use  of  newsprint  has  been  tossed  overboard  to  further  the 
supreme  effort  of  winning  the  war.  it  The  Chicago  TIMES 
is  carrying  on  its  part  in  the  battle  for  more  than  400.000 
Chicago  area  families,  it  It’s  foundation  has  been  built  on  the 
tabloid  basis  of  economical  newsprint  usage.  The  process 
of  stripping  down  to  meet  war  conditions  has  thus  brought 
an  unequaled  strain  to  this  newspaper.  Newsprint  economies 
have  been  instituted  in  every  department.  The  TIMES  was  the 
first  paper  in  Chicago  to  institute  a  10V&  em  width  for  its 
classified  columns.  The  number  of  pages  per  copy  has 
been  limited  again  and  again,  with  the  consequent 
omission  of  paid  advertising.  More  than  20,000  Sunday 
country  circulation  has  been  arbitrarily  eliminated.  Folio 
lines  have  been  changed  from  the  top  to  the  side  of  the  page. 
Returns  have  been  cut  to  less  than  two  per  cent,  an 
operation  which,  in  a  city  with  some  12,000  sales  outlets,  caa 
only  result  in  sold-out  news  stands.  Our  latest  device  to 
save  newsprint  has  been  the  remodeling  of  our  press 
equipment  so  as  to  print  1,000  lines  per  page  instead 
of  our  former  1,090.  if  More  than  400,000  loyal  families  in 
Chicago  depend  on  The  TIMES  for  news  about  the  war 
and  their  loved  ones  at  the  battlefronts.  They 
depend  upon  it  for  what  must  be  done  on  the  home 
front  to  help  bring  a  quicker  victory.  The  TIMES  will 
continue  to  save  newsprint  and  at  the  same  time  maintain 
its  service  to  readers  in  the  interest  of  the  national  effort. 


THEi  ^  ^lAIJSS 
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THIS  ADVERTISEMENT  MAY  BE  HAD  DN  REQUEST  TO  THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS,  50  ROCKEFELLER  PLAZA  NEW  YORKS 

ID  I  TOR  R  P  U  •  L I  S  H  I R  for  April  22. 


FOR  MY 
NEWSPAPER 

I  DIE! 


triots  soon  to  lead  millions  in 
revolt  against  the  Axis.  Neither 
the  Gestapo,  torturing  readers 
to  make  them  reveal  who  de¬ 
livered  their  newspapers,  nor 
the  vengeance  of  the  Nazi  firing 
squads  have  been  able  to  stop 
the  Underground  Press. 


ALL  over  Europe,  the  Under¬ 
ground  Press  is  driving  the 
enemy  to  desperation  and  de¬ 
feat.  The  Axis  controls  the  great 
newspaper  plants  but  the  real 
news,  the  truth,  is  published  by 
these  secret  newspapers. 

They  are  edited  by  daring 


men  and  women  known  to  few.  Because  they  believe  Free- 


printed  by  hand-press  in  attics  dom  of  the  Press  is  more  impor- 


and  dingy  cellars,  hunted  down  tant  than  their  own  lives,  the 


from  hide-out  to  hide-out,  and  people  of  Hitler’s  Europe  die 


passed  by  the  thousands  to  pa-  for  their  newspapers! 


Mats  of  this  advertisement 
may  be  obtained  on  request  from 


THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 


50  Rockefeller  Plaza 
New  York  20,  N.  Y. 


A  PUILISHiRfar  April  22.  1944 
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WORLD  NEWS  FREEDOM 

AMERICA’S  most  influential  group  of 

editors  will  meet  in  Washington  this 
weekend  at  the  annual  session  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  No 
other  group  is  so  well  equipped,  by  virtue 
of  its  outstanding  membership,  to  help 
solve  the  problem  of  post-war  international 
freedom  of  communications  and  the  free 
dissemination  of  world  news. 

The  opportunity  for  insuring  this  free¬ 
dom  to  the  peoples  of  the  world  was  lost 
at  the  Versailles  conference  in  1919.  Now 
is  the  time  to  thrash  out  the  whole  subject, 
formulate  a  constructive  program  and  plan 
to  make  united  presentation  to  the  peace 
conference  with  the  request  for  essential 
guarantees  to  become  effective  in  the  post¬ 
war  world. 

Dean  Carl  W.  Ackerman,  of  the  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism  of  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  aptly  phrased  it  this  week  in  his 
annual  report: 

“It  is  time  these  great  industries  and 
their  leaders  ( newsi>aper  and  radio)  ceased 
to  war  on  each  other.  The  day  has  come  to 
unite  In  support  of  a  foreign  policy  of  our 
government  which  will  Insure  International 
freedom  of  communlcatioBs.  .  .  .  Freedom 
of  international  communications  Is  a  uni¬ 
versal  need.  In  fact.  It  may  be.  indeed, 
what  many  of  us  hope,  a  new  approach  to 
peace.  .  .  .  Freedom  of  ttie  press  within 
national  boundaries  Is  a  matter  of  nntionni 
policy.  It  will  differ  In  law  anrf  in  practice 
between  Great  Britain  and  Brazil,  or  be¬ 
tween  Russia  and  the  United  SUtes.  or 
between  Argentina  and  Mexico.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  freedom  of  international  communica¬ 
tions  is  an  international  issue  whl^  should 
be  considered  publicly  at  the  next  peace 
conference.” 

Dean  Ackerman  gives  credit  to  Walter  S. 
Rogers,  then  director  of  the  Division  of 
Foreign  Press-Cable  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Information  (the  Creel  Committee), 
for  efforts  along  this  line  after  the  last  war. 
Kent  Cooper,  executive  director  of  the 
Associated  Press,  in  “Barriers  Down”  and 
in  his  letters  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  as 
revealed  in  his  annual  report,  has  been 
emphasizing  the  importance  of  such  plan¬ 
ning. 

“It  is  the  business  of  leaders  to  lead,” 
said  the  late  Joseph  Pulitzer,  on  a  notable 
occasion. 

We  hope  that  the  ASNE  will  see  in  this 
problem  an  issue  worthy  of  its  attention 
and  that  a  powerful  committee  will  be 
appointed  to  study  and  make  recommenda¬ 
tions.  It  would  be  wise  for  the  committee 
to  work  closely  with  Secretary  of  State 
Cordell  Hull  as  he  has  shown  commendable 
interest  in  the  establishment  of  a  world¬ 
wide  free  press. 

TRUTH  TRIUMPHANT 

RTVES  IdAlTHEWS,  youthful  and  courag¬ 
eous  editor  of  the  weekly  Somerset 
News  in  Maryland,  desires  the  admiration 
and  congratulations  of  every  editor  in  the 
land  for  his  stubborn  fight  against  political 
persecution  which  was  vindicated  this 
week  by  dismissal  of  criminal  libel  charges 
against  him. 

Matthews  exposed  a  state  official  for 

SO 


Unto  the  pure  all  things  are  pure;  but  unto 
them  that  are  defiled  and  unbelieving  is  noth¬ 
ing  pure;  but  even  their  mind  and  contcisnce 
it  defiled. — ^Titna  I,  15. 


using  rationed  gasoline  for  making  a  1600- 
mlle  trip  In  a  state-owned  automobile,  and 
later  suffered  arrest  and  prosecution  for 
having  told  the  truth.  The  editor’s  story 
has  been  borne  out  by  later  admissions  by 
the  official  whose  personal  gasoline  ration 
was  revoked  by  the  OPA  for  a  year. 

This  case  should  prove  an  inspiration  to 
editors  everywhere  to  take  up  in  the  public 
interest  the  editorial  cudgel  against  petty 
official  grafting.  In  Matthews'  case,  his 
expose  Is  credited  with  causing  an  over¬ 
hauling  of  the  system  of  state  ears  in  Mary¬ 
land  and  the  saWng  of  thousands  of  gallons 
of  gasoline  for  war  purposes. 

AUSTRALIAN  CENSORSHIP 

THE  ACTION  of  the  Australian  Minister 
of  Information,  Arthur  Calwell,  in  sup¬ 
pressing  editions  of  six  Sydney,  Melbourne 
and  Adelaide  dally  newspapers  is  a  ridicu¬ 
lous  example  of  the  arbitrary  use  of  censor¬ 
ship  power  by  an  unenlightened  govem- 
m«it  offldal.  According  to  dispatches 
received  here,  the  cause  of  the  action  was 
not  the  publication  of  any  military  In¬ 
formation  valuable  to  the  enemy  but  was 
press  criticism  of  government  officials  for 
annoimcements  previously  carried  in  the 
newspapers  there  and  here. 

Clearly  this  is  an  attempt  to  muzzle  the 
press  and  the  public  and  suppress  all 
criticism  of  the  party  In  power.  This  is  not 
the  democratic  way  as  we  know  it  in  this 
country  and  as  we  have  been  led  to  believe 
exists  in  the  English-speaking  world. 

The  Australian  dailies  have  been  fighting 
this  type  of  suppression  for  some  time. 
The  annoimcement  of  Commonwealth 
Army  Minister  Forde  April  8,  which  was 
sharply  criticized  in  the  United  States,  that 
Australia’s  army  strength  would  be  re¬ 
duced  by  90,000  was  attacked  by  news¬ 
papers  there  for  its  misleading  inade¬ 
quacy  and  brought  the  situation  to  a  head. 
Calwell’s  office  was  criticized  for  not  pre¬ 
paring  its  U.  S.  office  in  advance  with  com¬ 
prehensive  information  on  the  subject. 
Apparently  there  are  obvious  and  neces¬ 
sary  manpower  reasons  why  this  army 
reduction  should  be  made. 

It  is  encouraging  that  the  Australian 
Supreme  Court  and  opposition  leaders  in 
the  government  have  risen  to  the  support 
of  the  newspapers  which  have  had  wise 
counsel  in  leaving  blank  white  spaces  in 
their  columns  where  censors  have  deleted 
portions  of  the  publishers’  explanations  on 
the  matter,  thus  bringing  realistically  to 

ID 


the  attention  of  the  public  the  full  meanlaf 
of  censorship. 

It  is  also  reassuring  that  the  public  hu 
been  moved  to  mass  demonstrations  in  be¬ 
half  of  the  press. 

The  Australian  newspapers  will  fight  thii 
type  of  gag  and  win,  if  we  are  any  judu 
of  the  character  of  Australian  newspaper 
men  who  have  visited  this  office  in  the  last 
two  yesu-s.  They  are  cut  from  the  san^f 
cloth  as  many  of  our  own  editors,  aiul «« 
know  that  if  such  an  occasion  ever  arim 
here  our  own  newspaper  men  will  come 
out  fighting  with  both  fists. 

Freedom  of  the  press  is  one  of  the  vet; 
things  we  are  fighting  for  in  this  gnat 
struggle,  and  as  two  members  of  the  Aas- 
tradian  War  Advisory  Council  have  baa 
quoted  as  saying: 

"If  they  are  going  to  shut  down  on  any 
comment,  then,  of  course,  the  cause  f« 
which  we  are  fighting  has  already  gooa." 
W.  M.  Hucmzs. 

"The  Atlantic  Charter  sets  out  freedco 
of  speech.  Is  this  the  govenunent'a  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  Atlantic  Charter?  Ii 
this  what  men  are  fighting  and  dying  for? 
The  reason  the  government  has  on  occafia 
imposed  press  censorship  has  been  becaua 
of  its  own  politicad  interests.”  P.  C. 
Spsnszk. 

INVASION  DAY  SUGGESTION 

WHEN  THE  invasion  of  Europe  la  an¬ 
nounced  American  public  tension  will 
reach  its  highest  point  Every  man,  wean 
and  child  In  the  land  will  want  to  help. 

From  Montgomery,  Alau,  comes  a  ag- 
gestion  of  what  may  well  be  a  natlon-vUt 
movement  The  civilian  defense  orgnakr 
tion  of  that  dty,  according  to  The  ChrMm 
Observer,  has  plaumed  that  on  Invafin 
Day  all  the  churches  of  the  dty— Prate- 
tant,  Roman  Catholic  and  Jewish— will  bt 
opened  for  private  prayer. 

Therein,  the  evening  mass  prayer  mail¬ 
ings  will  be  held  throughout  the  city,  than 
to  be  repeated  until  Victory  is  assured. 

Instinctively,  in  time  of  crisis,  the  human 
heart  turns  to  God  for  help.  Milliona  of 
Englishmen  believe  that  a  veritable  miraelt 
was  wrought  at  Dimklrlc  because  of  the 
agonized  prayers  of  the  people. 

Newspapers  will  need  but  the  suggestion 
to  mobilize  their  public  for  prayer. 

aaEDIT  RICHLY  DESERVED 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  American  Associatkio 
of  Newspaper  Representatives  desen* 
all  possible  credit  for  their  efforts  in  pro¬ 
moting  newspapers  in  general  as  an  adrer 
tising  mediiun. 

Departing  radically  from  the  age-eU 
practice  of  special  representatives— ever? 
man  for  himself — this  group  has  developd 
a  unity  of  purpose  and  action  in  selUM 
newspapers  as  a  whole  rather  than  vitlit* 
their  strength  in  selling  one  newspapk 
against  another. 

“Newspapers  Get  Immediate  Action"  lof 
“Passport  to  30  Million  Pantries,” 
presentations  developed  by  the  represenir 
tives,  are  outstanding  examples  of  gro4 
salesmanship  and  will  go  far  toward  rr 
building  national  newspaper  advertlsln|l* 
its  pre-radio  days  preeminence. 

TOR  It  PU  I  LI  SHIR  for  April  U  It** 


PERSONAL  MENTION 

OSCAR  STAUFFER,  publisher 

of  the  Stauffer  Newspapers, 
will  leave  May  1  to  spend  six 
months  in  the 

paper  and  print-  - 

ing  division  of 
the  W  P  B  in 
Washington  as  a 
dollar  -  a  -  year 
man.  His  inti¬ 
mates  are  kid¬ 
ding  him  about 
the  fifty  cents 
be  should  col¬ 
lect. 

J.  F.  FrrzPAT- 
UCK,  publisher 
of  the  Salt  Lake  Oaceor  Stauffer 
T  r  i  b  u  n  e  and 

Telegram,  and  Mark  E.  Peter- 
siN,  general  manager  of  the 
Oeaeret  Newt,  have  been  ap¬ 
pointed  members  of  the  Salt 
Lake  City  Postwar  Planning 
council,  which  will  coordinate 
the  various  postwar  plans  under 
development  within  the  city. 
Mark  Petersen  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  a  member  of  the  Coimcil  of 
Twelve  Apostles  of  the  Latter- 
Day  Saints  Chiu*ch  (Mormon). 
He  is  43  years  old,  the  young- 
eit  member  of  the  council. 
Thomas  F.  Kkarns,  president  of 
the  Tribune  and  Telegram  Pub¬ 
lishing  Companies,  has  been  re¬ 
elected  vice-president  of  Silver 
King  Coalition  Mines  Company 
and  J.  F,  Fitzpatrick  was  re¬ 
elected  a  director. 

J.  Davis  Hogue,  general  man¬ 
ager,  and  Vincent  S.  Jones, 
senior  managing  editor  of  the 
Utica  (N,  Y.)  Observer-Dispatch, 
and  Fritz  Updke,  managing  edi- 
tw  of  the  Rome  (N,  Y.)  Senti- 
m(,  are  members  of  a  new  com¬ 
mittee  seeking  Federal  approval 
of  a  plan  to  enlarge  and  im¬ 
prove  the  Utica  airport  for  fu¬ 
ture  use  by  commercial  airlines. 

Linwood  I.  Noyes,  president  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Pub- 
liahers  Association,  and  publish¬ 
er  of  the  Ironwood  (Mich.) 
Daily  Globe,  will  be  principal 
speaker  at  the  annual  dinner 
meeting  of  the  Marinette,  Wis., 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  May  8. 
Mr.  Noyes  is  a  former  resident 
of  the  city  and  still  heads  the 
Eagle  Printing  Co. 

Don  Anderson,  publisher  of 
the  Madison  Wisconsin  State 
Journal,  has  been  elected  to  a 
two-year  term  on  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Madison  Busi¬ 
ness  Association. 

Miss  Irene  Miller  has  been 
advanced  from  managing  to  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  of  Meyer  Both  Re¬ 
ports,  and  will  head  the  research 
division  of  the  Meyer  Both  re¬ 
tail  advertising  agency  opera¬ 
tion.  Miss  Anne  Luckton  is 
now  managing  editor  of  Meyer 
Both  Reports. 

Stuart  H.  Perry,  editor  and 
Polisher  of  the  Adrian  (Mich.) 
Teleyrom  and  member  of  the  AP 
eoard  of  directors,  was  awarded 
a  distinguished  service  certificate 
incident  to  Lenawee  county  re¬ 
ceiving  a  special  award  in  going 
tar  over  the  top  in  E  bond  sales 
in  the  recent  Fourth  War  Loan 
orlve. 

I  L.  Miller,  publisher  of  the 
Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  Enquirer 
and  Newt  and  president  of  Fed¬ 


erated  Publications,  Inc.,  was 
elected  president  of  the  Michi¬ 
gan  United  War  Fund  at  the  or¬ 
ganization’s  first  annual  meeting 
in  Lansing.  Austin  Batdorit, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Traverte  City  Record-Eagle,  and 
George  Osborn,  editor  and  phb- 
lisher  of  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie 
Newt,  were  elected  to  the  board. 

J.  Morgan  Murphy,  publisher 
of  the  Superior  ( Wis. )  Telegram, 
has  been  confined  to  his  home 
with  illness.  Mrs.  Murphy  chris¬ 
tened  the  SS  Gasden,  first  Lib¬ 
erty  ship  ever  launched  at  the 
Walter  Butler  Shipbuilders,  Inc., 
yards  in  Superior  early  in  April. 

Maj.  James  E.  Crown,  editor 
of  the  New  Orleans  ( La. )  Statet, 
was  one  of  the  principal  speakers 
before  the  Governor’s  Confer¬ 
ence  on  Rural  Life,  at  Jackson, 
Miss.,  April  17-18. 

Josephus  Daniels,  editor  of 
the  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  Newt  A  Ob¬ 
server,  was  the  principal  speaker 
when  State  College’s  Pan-Amer¬ 
ican  Club  observed  Pan-Amer¬ 
ican  Day  with  a  dinner  meeting 
at  the  Woman’s  Club  on  April  9. 

Palmer  G.  Gilbertson,  former 
publisher  of  the  Forett  Lake 
(Minn.)  Timet,  has  purchased 
the  Temple  City  ( Cal. )  Timet  of 
which  he  will  be  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher. 

State  Sen.  Chester  M.  How¬ 
ell,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Chetaning  (Mich.)  Argut,  is  a 
candidate  for  reelection  on  the 
Republican  ticket.  He  served 
two  terms  in  the  state  house  of 
representatives  and  is  now  in  his 
sixth  term  In  the  senate. 

In  The  Buaineas  Office 

JOSEPH  MILTON  wiU  become 

vice-president  and  business 
manager  on  April  24  of  Photo¬ 
graphic  Trade  Newt.  He  has  had 


30  years  of  advertising  and  de¬ 
partment  experience  on  news¬ 
papers,  20  years  on  the  old  New 
York  World  where  he  originated 
the  first  poultry  department,  five 
years  on  the  Timet  as  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  horticultural 
department,  and  five  on  the 
World-Telegram  as  advertising 
manager  for  its  camera  depart¬ 
ment. 

Fred  B.  Wachs,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald- 
Leader,  on  April  12  was  present¬ 
ed  the  Boy  Scout  silver  beaver 
award,  highest  Boy  Scout  honor 
accorded  a  layman.  Mr.  Wachs 
became  a  member  of  another 
wartime  group  recently  when  he 
was  appointed  to  the  \^B  Daily 
Newspaper  Commission. 

Harvey  W.  Ewald,  advertising 
salesman  for  the  Detroit  Free 
Prett,  has  been  elected  vice-pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Detroit  Tobacco 
Table,  an  association  of  tobacco¬ 
nists  which  increased  its  mem¬ 
bership  from  10  to  105  in  its  first 
year. 

N.  Douglass  ’Turney,  former 
classified  dirolay  salesman  on 
the  Dayton  (O.)  Journal-Herald 
street  staff,  has  been  recently 
appointed  executive  secretary  of 
the  Dayton  Real  Estate  Board. 

Emil  Leteer,  advertising  cmy- 
wrlter  on  the  promotion  staff  of 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  who 
served  in  World  War  1  with  the 
117th  Trench  Mortar  Battery  of 
the  famous  Rainbow  Division, 
has  Just  been  elected  to  the  pres¬ 
idency  at  a  meeting  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  Assn,  of  Rainbow 
Division  Chapters. 

Ralph  J.  Breweb,  business 
manager  of  the  ComptOH  (CaL) 
Netos-Tribune.  has  been  elected 
vice-president  of  the  Compton 
C^ainber  of  Commerce. 

fTiaatJa  HARMER,  whO  COm- 

( Continued  on  next  pope) 


Juvenile  Detinqueney  A  Problem? 

.  .  .  Don*t  put  write  about  it  — Do  Something! 
POINTS  FOR  PARENTS  by  Edyth  Thomat  IfaUaee 


Not  Thi»— 


Son:  "Did  you  talk  with  Dad  Jack:  "My  mother’s  In  the 
about  my  fight?"  school  house  talking  me  over  with 

Mother:  "I  didn’t  think  It  was  my  teacher.  She  says  she  and 
necessary.  You’re  getting  along  Dad  don’t  know  what  they’re  ever 
all  right  with  the  boys  now."  going  to  do  with  me!" 

Other  satisfactions  are  obviously  lacking  when  a  child  derives  satisfac¬ 
tion  from  knowing  he  Is  a  much-discussed  indlvldaaL 

THIS  FEATURE  NOT  A  CURE-ALU^UT  IT  DOES  HEtP! 
SUPPUED  IN  ONE  OR  TWO  COLUMNS  DAILY  BY  THE 
REGISTER  AND  TRIBUNE  SYNDICATE.  DES  MOINES.  lA. 
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CITIES 
IN  THE  U.  S.  A. 
NOW  RUN 


Ernie  Pyle  was  rightly  called 
"America’s  most  widely  read  war 
correspondent”  some  time  ago  and 
he’s  l>Mn  steadily  strengthening  his 
hold  on  that  title  ever  since,  so  that 
now  his  column  appears  in  all  bm 
5  of  the  100  leading  American 
cities. 

Ernie’s  subscriber  list  has  increased 
almost  600%  since  he  hit  North 
Africa  with  our  invasion  troops  in 
November  1942  —  98  new  clients 
having  signed  up  since  he  returned 
to  the  Italian  front  five  months  ago. 
For  samples  and  terms,  please  vorite 
— or  wire,  collect — to 


FEATURE 

SYNDICATE 

220  EAST  42NO  ST«EET 
NEW  YORK  17.  N  Y 
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pleted  52  years  as  manager  of 
the  Cedar  Rapids  (la.)  Gazette 
circulation  department  a  few 
days  ago  was  presented  with  a 
large  cake  by  members  of  the 
circulation  staff. 

Rot  B.  Johnson  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  classified  advertising 
manager  of  the  Glendale  (Cal.) 
News-Press.  He  formerly  was  a 
member  of  the  display  staff. 

In  The  Editorial  Rooms 

NORMAN  J.  PATTERSON,  45- 
year-old  copyreader  of  the 
Datroit  Free  Press,  has  been 
elected  mayor  of 
Highland  Park, 

Mich.,  suburb  of 
Detroit,  in  an 
upset  which  dis¬ 
placed  Walter  J. 

Klees  after  one 
term.  A  member 
of  the  City 
Council  for  sev¬ 
en  years,  he  ori¬ 
ginally  entered 
politics  on  a 
slate  designed  to 
clean  up  the  Pottarsoa 
Black  Legion  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  City  administra¬ 
tion.  His  advancement  leaves  a 
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vacancy  subject  to  his  own  ap¬ 
pointment  with  confirmation  of 
his  colleagues.  Patterson,  for¬ 
mer  manager  of  the  Secretary  of 
State's  office  in  Highland  Park, 
was  with  the  Free  Press  in  1984- 
38,  returning  to  the  staff  in  1942 
after  editing  weeklies  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  firm  of  Aaron,  Sill  and 
Caron. 

Harold  M.  F.  George,  former¬ 
ly  night  news  editor  of  the  De¬ 
troit  (Mich.)  Times,  has  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Miami  (Fla.) 
News  as  copy  desk  chief.  George 
is  author  of  “Mechanics  of  Read¬ 
ing  Copy,”  used  as  a  textbook 
in  several  schools  of  journalism. 

James  L.  Smith,  former  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Muskegon  (Mich.) 
Chronicle  and  at  one  time  mayor 
of  Muskegon,  has  announced  his 
candidacy  for  the  state  legisla¬ 
ture  on  the  Democratic  ticket. 

L.  S.  (“Soc”)  Chakales,  who 
joined  the  High  Point  (N.  C.) 
Enterprise  seven  years  ago  as 
sports  editor  and  who  has  been 
managing  editor  of  the  paper 
since  Sept.,  1942,  has  resigned  to 
accept  a  position  in  the  Charlotte 
bureau  of  AP.  Chakales  will  be 
succeeded  by  A.  W.  Stamey, 
former  managing  editor  of  the 
Durham  ( N,  C. )  Herald  and  Sun 
and  former  editor  of  the  South¬ 
ern  City  magazine,  of  Raleigh. 
Stamey  has  been  on  the  Enter¬ 
prise  staff  for  the  last  few 
months. 

Scott  Thomas,  former  editor 
of  the  Rockingham  ( N.  C. )  Rich¬ 
mond  County  Journal,  has  been 
named  by  Ralph  W,  McDonald 
to  handle  publicity  in  the  lat¬ 
ter’s  campaign  for  the  guberna¬ 
torial  nomination. 

Bugs  Barringer,  of  the  Rocky 
Mount  (N,  C.)  Telegram,  is  edit¬ 
ing  the  Riverdale  Bulletin  tor 
the  Rocky  Mount  Mills.  The  pa¬ 
per  goes  to  the  mill’s  employes 
In  the  armed  services. 

Paul  Jones,  long  time  Ashe¬ 
ville  IN.  C.)  Citizen-Times  sports 
writer,  has  quit  the  profession 
to  manage  the  Asheville  munici¬ 
pal  golf  course. 

Nathan  Cohen,  former  Sunday 
editor  of  the  Duluth  (Minn.) 
News  -  Tribune,  has  assumed 
duties  of  public  relations  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Jew¬ 
ish  CounciL 

Walter  T,  Ridder,  former  pro¬ 
motion  manager  of  the  Duluth 
(Minn.)  Herald  and  News-Trib¬ 
une,  who  recently  has  been  writ¬ 
ing  editorials  for  the  St.  Paul 
Dispatch  and  Pioneer  Press,  has 
been  transferred  to  Washington 
to  represent  Ridder  newspapers. 
He  replaces  Lou  Parlin,  who  re¬ 
turns  to  St.  Paul.  Ridder  is  the 
son  of  Victor  Ridder,  New  York, 
publisher  of  the  Herald  and 
News-Tribune.  Ray  L.  Sicard, 
general  city  editor-columnist  of 
the  Herald  and  News-Tribune, 
has  returned  to  his  desk  after  a 
two-month  absence  occasioned 
by  pneumonia. 

Wanda  Nelson  has  been  elect¬ 
ed  treasurer  of  the  Madison, 
Wis.,  Newspaper  Guild  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Christopher  Ahlirch  who 
recently  resigned  to  enter  ser¬ 
vice. 

Floyd  J.  Gonyxa,  former  po¬ 
lice  reporter  for  the  Milwaukee 
Sentinel  and  now  a  field  direc¬ 


tor  tor  the  Red  Cross,  has  ar¬ 
rived  in  England  to  begin  for¬ 
eign  duties, 

John  Gillen,  telegraph  editor 
at  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  has 
been  granted  an  extension  by  his 
draft  board.  Clark  Larabee  is 
the  latest  addition  to  the  In¬ 
quirer’s  copy  desk  and  Arnold 
’Tegler,  of  the  proof  room  staff, 
is  being  readi^  for  the  copy 
desk  assignment. 

Charles  E.  Fisher,  columnist 
of  the  Philadelphia  Record  and 
author  of  the  new  book  “Col¬ 
umnists:  A  Surgical  Survey,’’ 
was  tendered  a  reception  by  the 
Pen  and  Pencil  Club  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  in  honor  of  his  latest 
literary  achievement. 

Maxey  Neal  Morrison,  for¬ 
mer  editorial  writer  and  general 
staff  man  for  the  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger,  is  now  directing 
public  relations  and  publicity 
for  Michael  Baker,  Jr.,  the  Baker 
Engineers,  Rochester,  Pa.,  a  firm 
of  consulting  engineers  and  plan¬ 
ners  engaged  in  war  work  and 
post-war  planning.  Mr.  Morrison 
had  been  assistant  manager  of 
public  relations  for  Curtiss- 
Wright  Propeller  Division  in 
Caldwell,  N,  J.,  for  nearly  two 
years. 

Harry  Hesselbein,  managing 
editor  of  the  Johnstown  (Pa.) 
Tribune,  was  the  principal  speak¬ 
er  April  11  at  the  testimonial 
elinner  tendered  180  working 
men  who  have  a  record  of  50 
years  or  more  service  on  the  pay¬ 
roll  of  one  Johnstown  employer. 
These  veterans  were  the  proxies 
through  whom  the  “Flood  Free 
Johnstown”  Observance  Com¬ 
mittee  expressed  appreciation  to 
the  21,000  working  men  in 
Johnstown  for  what  they  have 
contributed  to  the  community. 
Hesselbein  has  a  record  of  51 
years  on  a  payroll. 

W.  U.  Christman,  managing 
editor  of  the  Pittsburgh  Post- 
Gazette,  who  underwent  a  major 
operation  at  Presbyterian  Hospi¬ 
tal  in  Pittsburgh  April  8  is  mak¬ 
ing  satisfactory  recovery  and, 
barring  unforeseen  develop¬ 
ments,  will  be  able  to  return  to 
his  desk  in  about  a  month. 

Miss  Juliet  Galloway,  Lex¬ 
ington  ( Ky. )  Herald  society  edi¬ 
tor  for  several  years,  has  left  her 
desk  to  cover  a  general  news 
beat  for  the  Herald  as  a  result 
of  the  shortage  of  experienced 
reporters  and  Mrs.  Harry  V. 
Rouse,  Jr.,  has  taken  over  the 
society  desk  for  the  duration. 
The  Herald  has  had  a  girl.  Miss 
Betty  Pugh,  covering  the  police 
beat  for  many  months, 

T,  P.  Bond,  editor  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  Supervisor  and  Chancery 
Clerk,  monthly  publication,  has 
joined  the  Jackson  (Miss.)  News 
as  staff  photographer.  He  suc¬ 
ceeded  Miss  Bette  Barber,  who 
resigned  to  accept  an  appoint¬ 
ment  with  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service  at  New 
Orleans. 

C.  W.  CoRNFORTH,  of  Knoxville, 
is  managing  editor  of  the  Mary¬ 
ville  (Tenn.)  Times,  starts 
April  3.  He  was  state  news  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Knoxville  Journal  tor 
several  years  and  former  city 
editor  of  the  Nashville  Tennes¬ 
seean. 

Edwin  B.  Wilson,  editor  of  the 


Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Eagle,  spoke 
for  the  Brooklyn  Rotary  Club  at 
the  club’s  annual  Pan-American 
luncheon  April  12,  honoring  four 
Latin-American  students  study* 
ing  journalism  at  Columbia  Uifi* 
versity, 

Albert  DeSantis,  sports  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Schenectady  (N.  Y.) 
Union-Star,  has  returned  to  his 
desk,  following  recovery  from  an 
operation.  During  his  absence 
his  work  was  done  by  Job  S. 
Kane  of  the  city  staff.  Waltii 
H.  Main,  editorial  writer  of  the 
Union-Star,  is  convalescing  at 
his  home  following  a  confine 
ment  of  three  weeks  in  Ellij 
Hospital,  where  he  was  taken 
from  his  work  at  the  office  when 
he  suffered  a  slight  shock. 

Paul  B.  Williams,  editor  of 
the  Utica  (N,  Y.)  Press,  is  a  di¬ 
rector  of  the  newly-established 
Council  of  Social  Agencies  of 
Utica. 

Fraihclin  D.  Walker,  for  ser 
eral  years  Federal  building  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Syracuse  (N.  Y,) 
Post-Standard,  has  become  New 
York  City  editor  for  Flying  mag¬ 
azine.  Until  recently,  he  wu 
an  editor  in  the  public  relations 
office  of  the  Curtiss-Wright  Co.’s 
Buffalo  plant. 

Charles  H.  McTigue,  a  former 
managing  editor  of  the  Albany 
( N.  Y. )  Knickerbocker  News,  re¬ 
signed  April  10  as  information 
officer  for  the  Albany  district 
headquarters  of  OPA,  giving  ill¬ 
ness  as  his  reason. 

Stephen  Harman,  formerly  a 
reporter  for  the  Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Commercial-Appeol, has 
joined  the  U.P.  Bureau  in  At¬ 
lanta.  H.  Earl  Barber,  has  been 
transferred  from  the  Miami  to 
the  Atlanta  Bureau. 

Lorraine  Nelson,  former  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Crimson  and  White, 
student  publication  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Alabama,  has  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Atlanta  (Ga.) 
Constitution.  Sara  Jane  Moi- 
GAN  of  Atlanta,  has  joined  the 
editorial  staff. 

Phil  Hanna,  former  business 
news  editor  of  the  Chicago  Sun, 
and  previously  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce, 
has  joined  the  staff  of  the  Chica¬ 
go  News  as  a  daily  columnist 

Fred  H.  Thompson,  Jr.,  has 
joined  the  reportorial  staff  of 
the  Worcester  ( Mass. )  Telegram. 
James  F.  Kaveny  has  resigned 
as  political  writer  and  returned 
to  his  home  in  Pawtucket,  R  L 

Andrew  F.  Tully,  feature 
writer  on  the  Boston  Herald  and 
formerly  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  South  bridge  (Mass,)  Press, 
has  been  inducted  into  the  Army. 

Arch  Soutar  ,  veteran  Murt 
reporter  who  left  the  Letristos 
( Me. )  Journal  several  years  ago 
to  go  into  publicity  and  then 
radio,  has  returned  to  the  Jour 
nal  staff  to  replace  Col. 

B.  Skinner  on  his  old  beat.  W 
Skinner  has  been  named  puhHe 
relations  director  for  Maine  fj 
the  Brewing  Industry  Fouajr 
tion.  He  recently  was  promqMI 
to  full  colonel  in  the  Maine  StJP 
Guard,  in  which  he  comina^ 
the  first  battalion. 

Jacqueline  Winslow,  fortW 
ly  of  the  Pasadena  (Cal.) 

(Continued  on  page  54)  i 
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PRIME  MOVERS 


^me/ucoftd 


In  this  fast-moving  war  "gittin*  thar  fustest  with  the 
mostest"  depends  upon  many  thousands  of  compact,  motor- 
driven  units  of  transportation— such  as  the  prime  mover 
truck  for  carrying  troops— the  landing  barge  that  goes 
crashing  in  through  breakers  and  gunfire— the  transport 
plane  jam-packed  with  paratroopers. 

On  the  critical  home  front  Greyhound  buses  are  just  as 
tmly  prime  movers  of  fighting  Americans,  whether  these 
men  and  women  are  in  uniform,  in  working  slacks  and 
jumpers,  or  in  plain  business  suits. 

The  colossal  wartime  job  done  by  intercity  buses,  such  as 
Greyhound’s,  can  be  guessed  at  when  you  learn  that  these 


coaches  may  well  carry  more  than  a  billion  passengers  this 
year.  The  great  majority  of  Greyhound  passengers  are  in 
essential  war  work  or  in  Uncle  Sam’s  fighting  forces.  "These 
people  go  by  bus  directly  to  faaories,  shipyards,  arsenals  and 
farms  scattered  along  more  than  70,000  miles  of  highway 
—or  they  travel,  on  well-earned  furloughs,  to  the  very  door¬ 
steps  of  their  homes. 

"rhat’s  the  kind  of  prime  movers  Greyhound  buses  are  prov¬ 
ing  to  be  in  wartime.  And  when  this  war’s  over  and  won, 
they’ll  be  the  prime  movers  of  Americans  in  better  days  to 
come— on  a  new  scale  of  comfon  and  convenience,  with 
new  facilities  for  scenic  enjoyment  scarcely  dreamed  of  today. 
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pendent,  and  Aumkda  Krambeal, 
former  city  editor  of  the  Ana¬ 
heim  (Cal.)  Daily  Bulletin,  have 
Joined  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Burbank  (Cal.)  Review. 

BAamr  Gould,  formerly  with 
the  Oakland  (Cal.)  Tribune,  is 
a  recent  addition  to  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  sports  staff, 
replacing  Eddb  Edwards,  who 
has  been  shifted  to  race  coverage 
and  who  in  turn  replaced  Oscar 
Ora,  who  recently  Joined  the 
Marine  Corps.  Fred  W.  Duerr, 
rewrite  man,  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  assistant  city  editor. 

EuoEitE  Friedman,  former  re¬ 
porter  on  the  San  Antonio 
(Tex.)  Express,  has  Joined  the 
UJ*.  staff  at  Los  Angeles  as  re¬ 
porter. 

James  Wyatt  and  Robert 
Wede,  formerly  of  University 
of  Texas  and  University  of 
Southern  California,  ren>ectlve- 
ly,  have  Joined  U.P.  at  Los  An¬ 
geles  as  reporters. 

Ben  H.  Cook  has  been  ad¬ 
vanced  from  reporter  to  night 
manager  for  U.P.  at  Los  An¬ 
geles. 

Richard  Spencer,  San  Antonio 
(Tex.)  Light  reporter,  who  lives 
at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  was  bitten 
on  the  hand  by  a  rat  while 
asleep  recently,  and  as  a  pre¬ 
caution  has  bMn  taking  anti- 
rabies  serum.  TIm  incident  has 
been  publicized  by  the  Light  in 
page  1  stories  calling  for  city¬ 
wide  cooperation  in  a  rodent 
eradication  crusade.  One  story 
said  seven  out  of  10  rata  trapped 
by  the  city  health  department 
in  a  test  were  infected  with 
rabies. 

Armand  C.  McEwen,  formerly 
of  the  Houston  ( Tex. )  Press,  has 
Joined  the  San  Antonio  Express 
reportorial  staff. 


Vinth  The  Colors 


LT.  COMM.  PEYTON  T.  AN¬ 
DERSON,  JR.,  public  relations 
officer  for  the  Sixth  Naval  Dis¬ 
trict,  was  detached  today  and 
ordered  to  serve  as  public  re¬ 
lations  officer  for  one  of  the 
fleets  in  the  Southwest  Pacific. 
He  leaves  Charleston,  S.  C.,  after 
a  three-year  tour  of  duty  there. 
He  starts  his  newspaper  career 
in  the  advertising  department  of 
the  Macon  (Ga. )  Telegraph  in 
1927,  became  national  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  paper,  as¬ 
sistant  general  manager  and  then 
business  manager  of  the  Macon 
Telegraph  Publishing  Company, 
which  operates  both  the  Tele¬ 
graph  and  the  News.  He  has 
been  president  of  the  Publishing 
Co.  since  May,  1940. 

Harper  Gault,  advertising 
manager,  Rock  Hill  (S.  C.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Herald,  who  enlisted  in  the 
Navy  last  week,  has  reported  at 
the  Naval  Training  station  at 
Great  Lakes,  Ill. 

Dick  Dashiell,  AP  day  wire 
editor  at  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  has 
Joined  the  BCarine  Corps. 

Pvt.  Stanley  Fink,  of  Bethle¬ 
hem,  Pa.,  a  former  member  of 
the  Atlanta  (Ga. )  Constitution 


copy  desk,  is  now  editor  of  the 
Camp  Lefuene  Globe,  a  new 
stream-lined,  20-page  tabloid  is¬ 
sued  every  week  to  Marines  and 
printed  in  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Hugh  W.  White,  city  editor  of 
the  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  News  who 
has  been  on  active  military  ser¬ 
vice  for  the  past  two  years,  has 
been  promote  from  first  lieu¬ 
tenant  to  captain.  Leon  Brown, 
street  sales  manager,  and  Paul 
Phillips,  city  supervisor,  of  the 
News,  have  Joined  the  armed 
forces!  Brown  has  reported  for 
duty  with  the  Army  at  Fort 
Bragg,  N.  C.,  and  Phillips  has  re¬ 
ported  for  boot  training  at  the 
Navy  base  at  Bainbiidge,  Md., 
Henry  Hawkins  and  Harry 
Braver,  of  the  circulation  de¬ 
partment  are  reporting  to  the 
Navy,  Hawkins  to  Raleigh,  N.  C., 
and  Beaver  to  indoctrination 
school  at  Hollywood,  Fla.  Beaver 
has  been  commissioned  an  en¬ 
sign. 

Dick  Yotmo,  Jr.,  formerly  a 
reporter  on  the  Shelby  (N.  C.) 
Star,  is  editor  of  the  post  pub- 
licaUon  at  Fort  Jackson,  S.  C. 

Capt.  Franklin  E.  Jordan,  for¬ 
mer  managing  editor  of  the 
Portsmouth  (N.  H.)  Herald,  has 
been  named  public  relations  of¬ 
ficer  at  Aberdeen  Proving 
Ground,  Md.,  following  service 
as  executive  officer  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  Intelligence  division.  He 
succeeds  Lt.  Cou  Harvey  Riv- 
kins,  transferred  to  another  post. 

Capt.  MAinucs  F.  X.  Dono¬ 
hue,  former  member  of  the  re¬ 
write  staff  in  the  local  room  of 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  now 
stationed  with  the  Eighth  Army 
Air  Force  in  England,  is  plot¬ 
ting  tactics  of  Thunderbolt 
fighters  escorting  American 
b^bers  into  Germany. 

BfARiNs  Sgt.  Elwood  P.  Smith, 
a  former  editorial  employe  of 
the  Philadelphia  News,  has  f^d- 
uated  from  the  Fairchild  Csan- 
era  A  Instrument  Corporation’s 
aerial  camera  school  in  New 
York  and  returned  to  his  base 
at  Cherry  Point,  N.  C. 

Lt.  Allen  E.  Johnson,  27,  a 
former  member  of  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger,  who  escaped  unhurt 
from  the  Japanese  attack  on 
Hickam  Field,  Hawaii,  in  the 
Pearl  Harbor  affair,  is  officially 
reported  missing  in  action. 

Lt.  (J.g. )  Harry  J.  Wald,  who 
formerly  covered  tennis  events 
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for  the  Pittsburgh  Press,  recent¬ 
ly  demonstrated  that  he  has  lost 
none  of  his  own  prowess  as  a 
racket- wl elder  by  winning  the 
singles  championship  for  the  en¬ 
tire  tropical  area  where  he  is 
stationed  from  an  Army  lieuten¬ 
ant. 

Montgomery  Curtis,  for  four 
years  city  editor  and  13  years 
a  member  of  the  sUff  of  the 
Buffalo  News,  has  been  promote 
to  captain  in  the  Army.  Station¬ 
ed  in  the  Pentagon  Building, 
Washington,  Curtis  has  risen 
from  private  to  captain  in  20 
months.  Lt.  Raymond  J.  Hereth, 
former  member  of  the  advertis¬ 
ing  department,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  from  second  to  first  lieu¬ 
tenant.  He  is  stationed  at  Camp 
Davis,  N.  C.  Lt.  Lee  F.  Hea- 
cocK,  Jr.,  former  copy  boy,  has 
been  promoted  from  second  to 
first  lieutenant.  He  is  stationed 
at  Ft.  Monmouth,  N.  J. 

Capt.  Royal  F.  Munger,  50, 
who  was  financial  editor  of  the 
Chicago  News  when  he  enlisted 
in  the  U.  S.  Marine  Corps,  has 
been  reported  as  missing  in  ac¬ 
tion  in  the  South  Pacific.  Cap¬ 
tain  Munger  was  a  veteran  of 
World  War  I.  Sgt.  Louis  Mari¬ 
ano,  former  member  of  the  staff, 
has  been  made  editor  of  the 
Flaming  Bomb,  camp  newspaper 
at  Aberdeen  Proving  Ground, 
Md.,  succeeding  S/Sgt.  Robert 
LaMarr,  formerly  of  the  Sioux 
City  (la.)  Tribune  sports  staff, 
who  was  editor  for  more  than 
a  year  until  his  transfer. 

Sgt.  John  H.  Wintersteen,  for¬ 
mer  city  and  county  building  re¬ 


porter  for  the  Salt  Lake  City 
Tribune,  who  has  served  several 
months  with  the  public  relations 
section,  western  procurement 
division,  USMC,  San  Francisco, 
has  been  appointed  combat  cor 
respondent  with  the  Fifth  Divi¬ 
sion,  and  has  reported  to  Can^ 
Pendleton,  Cal.,  for  training. 

John  E.  McCormick,  formerly 
state  editor  and  recently  a 
man  on  the  copy  desk  of  the 
Salt  Lake  City  Telegram,  has 
been  accepted  for  service  with 
the  Navy  and  is  awaiting  indue 
tion.  George  Ernest  Bodimi, 
son  of  the  late  Col.  E.  Lb  Rot 
Bourne,  former  editor  of  the 
Telegram,  has  been  promoted  to 
lieutenant  (J.g.)  in  the  U.  R 
Coast  Guard. 

Lt.  Charles  Nicklett,  forme 
Los  Angeles  Times  circulatloo 
supervisor,  has  been  reported  i 
prisoner  of  war  in  Germany,  and 
Cpl.  William  Clement,  former 
pressman,  has  been  reported 
missing  in  action  in  the  Jkv 
Guinea  area. 

George  Lipes,  executive  sporti 
editor  on  the  San  Frandieo 
Chronicle,  has  Joined  the  Marine 
Corps  and  is  awaiting  call  to 
duty.  Joseph  Quinn,  rewrite 
man,  has  taken  a  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence  and  entered  the  naval 
training  school  at  the  Univer 
sity  of  Arizona  at  Tucson.  He 
has  been  commissioned  an  en¬ 
sign. 

Maj.  V.  E.  (Doug)  Fahmiizi, 
former  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Die 
patch  city  editor,  now  on  Isart 
of  absence  from  the  Dalatk 
(Continued  on  page  50) 
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News  of  science,  written  by  the  largest  staff  of  editor¬ 
ial  writers  in  the  world  covering  science  exclusively. 


News  of  science  isn’t  "feature”  copy — it  is  vitaL 
constructive  copy  during  war  years  and  in  time  of 
peace. 

A  recent  news  series  on  N.  P.  (neuropsychiatric)  dis¬ 
charged  soldiers  by  Marjorie  Van  de  Water,  staff-writer 
on  psychology,  reached  millions  of  readers  of  client  news¬ 
papers.  It  gave  information  on  returned  soldiers  b 
every  community  in  the  country. 

Every  major  science  is  well  covered.  We  offer  you  the 
most  accurate  news  of  science — written  by  experts.  Our 
contacts  with  leading  scientists  are  legion — scientists  who 
are  consuntly  working  to  speed  the  Victory  and  insure 
the  Peace  ...  in  military  fields  as  well  as  in  the  laboratory. 

Ask  Watson  Davis  or  Hallie  Jenkins  about  the  Daily 
News  Report  and  the  weekly  Science  Page  with  its  news 
stories  during  the  ANPA  meeting  at  the  Waldorf.  Price 
schedules  for  these  news  services  will  appeal  to  you. 

SCIENCE  SERVICE 

1719  N  Street,  N.  W.  Washington  6,  D.  C 
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TAMPA  TRIBUNE 

Now  Has 
Its  Own 


STAFF  REPORTER- ARTIST 


ON  fHX. 


Gordon  Grant,  Tampa  Tribune  reporter  and  artist, 
is  now  on  the  Italian  iront.  Grant  has  only  one  as¬ 
signment  os  a  War  Correspondent.  His  mission  is  to 
send  folk  back  home  intimate,  first-hand  news  of 
Florida  boys.  He  is  to  cover  the  personal  stories  . . . 
news  so  dear  to  the  hearts  of  anxious  relatives  and 
friends. 

Major  war  news  is  adequately  covered  in  The  Trib¬ 
une  through  facilities  of  the  Associated  Press,  the 
United  Press  and  Wirephoto.  The  Tribune's  own  staff 
reporter  is  covering  the  everyday  experiences  of 
Florida  boys  on  the  battle  front. 

Readers  provided  names  and  A.  P.  O. 
niunbers  so  Grant  can  look  up  their 
sons  and  husbands  and  brothers  and  re¬ 
port  how  they  look,  how  they  feel  and 
whether  they  are  happy  and  well. 

A  few  of  the  great  metropolitan  doily  newspapers 
in  the  United  States  have  their  own  war  corres¬ 
pondents.  The  Tampa  Tribune  believes  its  read¬ 
ers  rate  thi«  “big  time"  service,  too.  Hence  Gordon 
Grant's  new  assignment. 


TAMPA  TRIBIJXE 


MARCH 


TAMPA,  FLORIDA 

Notionol  RepivMntativM:  SAWYER-FERGUSON-WALKER  CO. 

NIW  rORR-.CHICAG6— OITROIT— ATtANTA-SAN  FRANCISCO 

%  CIRCULATION— 93,407  DAILY,  105,035  SUNDAY 


Adman  Draws 
Cartoons 
As  a  Hobby 

Robinson.  Indianapolis 
News.  Produces  Material 
Good  Enough  to  Print 

William  B.  (Robbie)  Robinson, 
member  of  the  Indianapolit 
Newt  national  advertising  de¬ 
partment  by  oc¬ 
cupation  and 
cartoonist  by 
choice,  is  by  no 
means  a  prophet 
without  honor  in 
his  own  home¬ 
town. 

Robinson  had 
been  mailing  bis 
cartoons  on  to 
the  magazines, 
but  as  he  says, 
it  never  dawned 
upon  him  that  Robinson 
his  own  paper 
would  want  to  see  them. 

That,  however,  was  before  a 
memorable  day  last  summer,  a 
day  when  he  glanced  through 
the  News  and  received  the  shock 
of  his  life.  For  on  the  comic 
page  was  one  of  his  own  car¬ 
toons. 

A  Rogulenr  Now 

They  have  appeared  regularly 
in  the  News  since  that  day. 

“The  way  it  happened,”  he 
says,  “was  that  I  had  six  car¬ 
toons  all  finished,  framed  and 
looking  nice,  to  send  to  an  agent. 
I  let  somebody  in  the  office  look 
at  ttiem,  and  they  let  somebody 
else  look  at  them,  and  I  never 
did  get  them  mailed. 

“They  got  around  to  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Carty  ( C.  Walter  McCarty,  man¬ 
aging  editor)  and  the  first  thing 
I  knew  they  were  in  the  paper.” 

“Just  Hearsay,”  which  is  the 
title  of  his  cartoon  feature,  ap¬ 
pears  three  times  each  week  in 
the  News.  Although  established, 
he  still  is  a  bit  astonished  by  the 
magnitude  of  his  fan  mail  and,  as 
he  puts  it,  “people  write  from 
all  over.” 

Robinson  is  a  great  believer  in 
work.  In  addiUon  to  the  three 
drawings  a  week  he  makes  for 
the  News  he  turns  out  15  others 
for  his  agent  to  try  at  the  vari¬ 
ous  publications.  He  works  at 
home  after  dinner  to  about  mid¬ 
night 

Robinson  was  born  35  years 
ago  in  Belfast,  Ireland,  and  came 
to  this  country  with  his  family 
when  he  was  five.  He  attended 
Butler  University  two  years  and 
studied  at  the  John  Herron  Art 
School,  off  and  on,  for  about  four 
years. 

Before  he  joined  the  News  ad¬ 
vertising  dq>artment,  be  did 
similar  work  for  the  Indianapolis 
Star  and  worked  in  a  packing 
plant  paymaster’s  office, 
a 

•ANALists  New  Members 

The  Association  of  National 
Advertisers  announces  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  12  companies  to  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  ANA  since  Jan. 
1.  1944.  The  companies,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  individuals  who 
represent  them  in  the  Associa¬ 
tion.  are  as  follows:  Browa- 
Forman  Distillers  Corporation, 


R.  W.  Moorhead,  Jr.,  Assistant 
Secretary  and  Advertising  Man¬ 
ager;  Pan  American  Airwaps, 
Inc.,  Mr.  Richard  C.  Walker,  Ad¬ 
vertising  Manager;  Rollins  Hosi¬ 
ery  Mills,  Inc.,  Kenneth  A.  Dur¬ 
ham,  Pi^ident;  The  Crosley 
Corporation,  S.  D.  Mahan,  Di¬ 
rector  of  Advertising  &  Public 
Relations;  Hall  Brothers,  Inc., 
C.  C.  Culp,  Advertising  Man¬ 
ager;  American  Bembery  Cor¬ 
poration^  Theodore  Wood,  Man¬ 
ager,  Merchandising  Department; 
Cherry-Burrell  Corporation,  Wm. 

S.  Stinson,  Advertising  Manager; 
New  Idea,  Inc.,  Earl  F.  Willett. 
Advertising  Manager;  United 
States  Plywood  Corporation,  R. 
S.  Lowell,  Advertising  Manager; 
Jacob  Ruppert,  Brewer,  J.  Kings¬ 
ley  Gould,  Advertising  Mana¬ 
ger;  The  Flintkote  Company, 
Kenneth  E.  Moore,  Advertising 
Manager;  The  Seven-Up  Com¬ 
pany,  H.  C.  Grigg,  President. 

PERSONALS 
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(Minn.)  Herald  and  News-Trib¬ 
une  where  he  is  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  met  Art  Lund,  ex-Dispatch 
photographer  now  on  duty  over¬ 
seas  recently  in  North  Africa. 
Fairbanks  has  authored  a  book 
on  first-hand  experiences  with 
the  AAF,  which  is  reportedly 
now  in  the  hands  of  an  Ameri¬ 
can  publishing  house. 

Robert  J.  Sudderth,  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Chattanooga 
(Tenn.)  Times  on  leave  in  the 
Navy,  has  just  been  promoted 
from  the  rank  of  lieutenant  j.g.) 
to  lieutenant.  He  is  stationed  at 
Washington  in  the  Bureau  of 
Aeronautics  and  lives  with  his 
wife  and  daughter  in  Arlington, 
Va. 

Tommy  Fitzgerald,  of  the 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-Jour¬ 
nal  sports  staff  has  been  induct¬ 
ed  into  the  Army. 

Pete  Johnson,  who  was  on  the 
sports  staff  of  the  Louisville 
Times  for  a  number  of  years, 
has  (seen  released  from  the  Army 
Air  Corps  and  returned  to  the 
Times. 

Robert  W.  Scripps,  son  of  the 
publisher  of  the  Detroit  News, 
is  a  coxswain  on  a  salvage  and 
repair  ship  operating  in  the 
Mediterranean. 

Gene  S.  McGuire,  manager  of 
the  Iowa  Daily  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  has  been  commissioned  a 
lieutenant  (j.g.)  USNR  and  will 
report  April  28  to  an  east  coast 
training  station. 

Norman  C.  Hill,  former  Ot¬ 
tumwa  (la.)  Courier  photogra¬ 
pher,  has  been  promote  to  pho¬ 
tographer's  mate,  2/c.  at  the 
Anacostia,  Md.,  naval  air  base. 

Walter  H.  Johnson,  former 
telegraph  editor  of  the  Boise 
(Ida.)  Statesman,  now  with  the 
armed  forces,  has  been  assigned 
to  Camp  Crowder,  Mo. 

Leland  E.  Lindell  of  the  staff 
of  the  McPherson  ( Kan. )  Repub¬ 
lican  has  been  commissioned  a  ' 
lieutenant  (j.g.)  in  the  Naval 
Reserve  and  leave  soon  for 
training. 

Lt.  Rex  Moody,  formerly  with 
U.P.  and  radio  station  WJDX  at 
Jackson,  Miss.,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  captain. 


ScT.  Paul  Adams,  former 
Bowling  Green  ( O. )  Sentinel- 
Tribune  reporter,  is  overseas. 

John  H.  Hallock,  San  Anto¬ 
nio  (Tex.)  Express  and  News 
display  advertising  salesman,  has 
entered  the  Army.  Oscar  Owens, 
formerly  on  the  Express  city 
desk  and  later  with  the  Houston 
Press,  has  returned  to  San  An¬ 
tonio  to  enter  military  service. 

Col.  Royden  Williamson,  for¬ 
mer  San  Francisco  and  New 
York  newspatJcrman  who  was 
Eighth  Service  Command  pub¬ 
lic  relations  officer  until  his  re¬ 
tirement  from  the  Army  recent¬ 
ly,  has  become  public  relations 
director  of  the  San  Antonio 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Joe  Musgrave,  former  San 
Antonio  Light  reporter,  who  is 
entering  the  Navy.  Fred  Prado, 


artist  with  the  Light  for  17  yean, 
has  resigned  to  enter  the  Amty. 
Herman  Dyal,  who  handles  the 
makeup  desk  in  the  advertiaiig 
department,  is  leaving  for  mili* 
tary  service. 

Wedding  Bells 

MISS  ALICE  BRISBANE,  dau|k- 

ter  of  the  late  Arthur  Ban- 
BANE,  editor  and  columaig, 
has  become  engaged  to  Lt  I 
Haring  Chandor,  AAF,  of  Fort 
Dix,  N.  J. 

Miss  Marjorie  M.  Bakhi, 
formerly  advertising  manafor 
of  the  De  Kalb  (Ill.)  Chrosids, 
was  married  April  8,  to  WiUjaai 
N.  Schink,  formerly  of  Chiltoa, 
Wis.,  associated  with  the  Natry 
in  Washington,  D.  C. 


S^e  Sings  Tonight 

By  WILLIAM  H.  HEATH 


^  Mary,  the  little  singer  whose  dress  was  shabby,  was 
going  to  have  her  picture  taken  for  the  hometown 
daily.  The  night  before  she  had  won  a  neighborhood 
contest.  She  was  thin  and  pale  and  her  eyes  shone 
like  scared  stars. 

^  Her  mother  said  to  the  local  editor:  “She’s  going 
to  sing  in  the  theatre  tonight  and  these  are  all  the 
clothes  she  has.” 

^  The  editor  learned  that  Mary’s  parents  were  hard 
up  because  the  father  had  been  ill.  He  collected  fold¬ 
ing  money  from  publisher,  business  manager,  and 
himself,  and  the  proprietor  of  the  town’s  largest  store 
said:  “Buy  what  the  child  needs,  spend  what  you  have. 
I’ll  make  up  the  difference.” 

^  That  night  Mary  sang  at  the  theatre,  outfitted  in  a 
way  to  make  her  eyes  sparkle  with  happiness. 

►  That  was  ten  years  ago.  The  other  day  came  a  note 
from  Mary,  clipped  to  an  invitation  to  the  editor  to 
attend  her  wedding. 

►  “I  hope  you’ll  come,”  it  read,  “because  your  paper 
is  among  my  best  friends  and  I  want  ail  your  folks  at 
my  wedding.” 

^  Mary’s  story  gives  one  answer  to  the  question: 
Why  is  the  localnews  daily  the  friend  of  20,000,000 
American  homes? 

>■  It  is  their  friend  because  it  is  friendly. 

^  You,  who  have  something  to  say  to  them,  can  speak 
through  this  friend,  confident  you  will  get  friendly 
attention. 
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BY  GILL  ROBB  JVILSON 


Inside  news  and  sound  discussion  of  developments  in 
the  astonishing  new  air  world  where  today’s  achieve¬ 
ments  are  outmoded  by  tomorrow’s  accomplishments 


Flying 


By  GILL  ROBB  WILSON 
What  Air  Mail? 


The  peitlnt  of  the  recent  Ux 
bill  wee  more  than  faintly  remi¬ 
niscent  of  the  Boston  Tea  Party — 
a  favorite  historical  event  in  many 
quarters. 

However,  aside  from  the  rebel 
yell,  what  interested  me  most  was 
the  provision  calling  for  a  rise 
from  six  to  eight  cents  an  ounce 
for  air  mail  pootage. 

What  air  mall?  The  air  mail 
which  In  too  great  proportion  today 
crawls  along  the  surface  with  its 
plebeian  three^cent  cousins?  The 
air  mall  which  gets  dumped  as 
though  It  did  not  represent  vi¬ 
tally  Important  national  defense 
business?  The  air  mail  which  takes 
to  trains  and  trucks  because  the 
requirements  of  production  and 
contracts  and  agreements  are  not 
Important  enough  to  rate  priority 
for  a  one-ounce  letter? 

If  the  tax  bill  had  offered  an 
elgfat-cent  gamble  at  getting  a  let¬ 
ter  flown  It  would  have  hit  the  nail 
on  the  head. 

There  is  something  wgong  with 
this  picture.  The  American  people 
are  t^  of  vast  aircraft  production 
figures  la  one  breath  and  of  such 
a  scarcity  of  aircraft  on  the  other 
hand  that  even  air  mail — the  In- 
ter-communlcation  system  of  the 
home  front  cannot  be  accommo¬ 
dated. 

I  have  every  concelvaUe  sym¬ 
pathy  with  really  essential  and 
vital  military  priority  on  every 
plane  left  In  commerce,  but  feel 
that  no  detail  of  defense  is  much 
more  important  than  keeping  in 
full  flood  the  business  mail  of  a 
nation  at  war. 

^Aeknates  of  the  amount  of  air 


raids.  It  was  inevitable.  The  Luft¬ 
waffe  could'  not  serve  two  masters 
.  .  .  the  Nazi  party  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  staff. 

Tlie  deposing  of  Ooering  is  not 
good  news.  Now  the  Luftwaffe  will 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  generals. 
If  so.  we  may  expect  a  spring  sea¬ 
son  of  desperate  Oerman  air  activ¬ 
ity.  In  I  fact,  the  revival  of  the 
raids  on  London  may  be  a  part  of 
the  reaction  to  Qoerlng’s  de¬ 
parture. 

The  free  people  of  the  earth  will 
never  know  what  a  vast  debt  they 
owe  to  the  bulky  political  ace  of 
the  Nazi  air  forces.  He  served  us 
well— if  not  Intentionally.  The 
only  man  who  has  served  us  better 
Is  the  Junket  puppet  Hitler  him¬ 
self  whose  politically  supported 
“intuition"  on  how  to  win  a  war 
stood  valiantly  between  democracy 
and  disaster  through  long  months 
of  saving  grace  for  the  United  Na¬ 
tions. 

If  pulp  were  not  so  scarce,  we 
would  suggest  that  Ooering  be  im¬ 
mortalized  in  a  life-size  statue  for 
his  conMbutlon  to  what  my  friend. 
Senator  Hawkes  (whom  I  de¬ 
feated  for  the  privilege  of  staying 
away  from  Washington),  calls  the 
“American  way  of  life." 


A  dozen  important  news¬ 
papers  now  take  this  flying 
news  service.  Capt.  Gill  Robb 
Wilson  writes  two  1000-word 
columns  each  week  (delivered 
by  mail  in  regular  service) 
plus  frequent,  timely  news 
stories  (by  mail  or  wire). 


NEW YORK 


As  spring  comes  bringing  bear 
cubs,  robin  eggs.  Income  tax  and 
housecleaning,  the  annual  festival 
of  “Let’s  reorganize  our  tmtiooal 
defense  establishment"  gets  under 
way  in  Washington. 

With  the  glee  of  youth,  I  once 
looked  forward  to  this  time  of  year. 
It  was  a  period  to  explode  with  In- 
Idlgnation  over  the  shoddy  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  air  forces  ...  to 
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Annenberg 
Aids  Philo. 
Negro  Youth 

To  Give  Codi  Awards 
In  Fight  Against 
Juvenile  Delinquency 

Philadelphia,  April  19  —  To 
combat  the  rising  tide  of  juve¬ 
nile  delinquency  reported  ram¬ 
pant  here  as  in 
other  American 
cities,  Walter  H. 

Annenberg,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  In¬ 
quirer,  has  es¬ 
tablished  a  se¬ 
ries  of  cash 
awards  for  work 
among  Negro 
jrouth  of  the 
city. 

At  his  offices 
here  today  the 
youthful  news-  Annenberg 
paper  and  mag¬ 
azine  publisher  revealed  to  Ed- 
rroa  &  Publisher  for  the  first 
time  his  plans  to  assist  in  as¬ 
suagement  of  crime  tendencies 
among  Negro  boys  by  building 
for  better  citizenship  and  higher 
moral  standards. 

For  an  indefinite  length  of 
time  he  has  designated  the  sum 
of  $1,500  to  be  distributed  an¬ 
nually  “to  those  Negro  organiza¬ 
tions  which  make  the  most  no¬ 
table  contributions  toward  aid 
of  the  juvenile  delinquency  prob¬ 
lem.”  First  prize  will  be  $1,000, 
the  remainder  to  be  divided  into 
second  and  third  prizes. 

To  Aid  Underprivileged 

“This  is  a  movement  in  be¬ 
half  of  the  underprivileged.”  ex¬ 
plained  Mr.  Annenberg.  “I  pro¬ 
pose  to  continue  the  awards  in¬ 
definitely — as  long  as  the  present 
unprecedented  wave  of  juvenile 
delinquency  continues.” 

Announcement  of  the  awards 
came  immediately  following  an 
outright  gift  by  the  publisher 
of  $5,000  to  the  Christian  Street 
branch  of  the  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association,  1724  Chris¬ 
tian  Street,  a  branch  exclusively 
for  Negro  youth,  located  in  the 
heart  of  the  populous  South 
Philadelphia  district,  contiguous 
to  wards  that  are  preponderant¬ 
ly  Negro  in  population. 

In  expression  of  their  grati¬ 
tude  for  the  generous  gift, 
numagement  of  the  Christian 
Street  branch,  together  with 
prominent  Negro  leaders  of  the 
city,  this  week  presented  Mr. 
Annenberg  with  a  handsome 
gold  pin,  decorated  with  dia¬ 
mond  and  ruby  insets,  and  ap¬ 
propriately  inscribed.  Also  a 
framed  placque  for  the  publish¬ 
er  to  hang  upon  the  walls  of  his 
private  office  in  the  Inquirer 
building. 

a 

Elmer  Davis  Promises 
Showdown  With  Army 

A  showdown  with  the  Army 
over  why  the  public  was  not 
informed  earlier  of  the  loss  of 
five  U.  S.  transport  planes  by  Al¬ 
lied  anti-aircraft  fire  over  Ca¬ 
tania,  Sicily,  last  July  13-14  was 
promised  Thursday  by  War  In- 
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formation  Director  Elmer  Davis, 
according  to  a  U.P.  dispatch. 

Informed  sources  declared 
Davis  would  carry  the  issue  to 
President  Roosevelt  if  the  War 
Department  failed  to  provide  a 
satisfactory  reason  for  the  delay. 

Although  the  loss  occurred 
only  three  nights  after  the  disas¬ 
ter  in  which  23  planes  and  410 
men  were  shot  down  by  friendly 
artillery.  Secretary  of  War  Stim- 
son  denied  Thursday  that  the 
Army  had  tried  to  conceal  the 
second  catastrophe.  (In  a  press 
conference  March  23  explaining 
the  earlier  episode,  Stimson 
made  no  reference  to  the  later 
mishap. ) 

The  second  disclosure  followed 
a  hint  in  Drew  Pearson’s  coliunn 
that  the  War  Department  had 
not  told  the  whole  story  of  the 
shooting  down  of  friendly  planes. 

The  first  disaster  was  not  re¬ 
vealed  until  a  reporter  for  the 
Army  newspaper  Star$  and 
Stripes  conunented  upon  it  in  a 
speech,  March  15,  more  than 
eight  months  after  the  tragedy. 


Racing  Sheets  Given 
Phone  Service  in  Po. 


In  a  decision  handed  down  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  it  was  ruled  last  week 
that  publications  featuring  horse¬ 
racing  news  are  not  illegal  and 
therefore  cannot  be  deprived  of 
telephone  facilities.  This  re¬ 
verses  a  recent  decision  of  the 
State  Superior  Court. 

The  opinion  by  Justice  James 
B.  Drew  direct^  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Utility  Conunission  to  au¬ 
thorize  the  Bell  Telephone  Com¬ 
pany  to  restore  telephone  and 
teletypewriter  service  to  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Publications,  Inc.,  which 
services  were  curtailed  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  1943,  after  the  PUC  upheld 
the  telephone  company's  refusal 
to  serve  a  proposed  “scratch 
sheet”  pamphlet. 

“A  racing  publication  convey¬ 
ing  information  such  as  does  the 
paper  of  the  appellant,  though 
useful  to  the  gambler  in  placing 
his  wagers,  is  not  a  device  or 
apparatus  for  gambling,”  the  Su¬ 


preme  Coiut  decision  read. 

“There  is  absolutely  no  e?i- 
dence  to  indicate  that  appellant 
was  engaged  in  an  unlawful  en 
terprise.  It  would  be  just  as  ab¬ 
surd  to  contend  that  manufac¬ 
turers  of  playing  cards  and  diet 
were  aiding  and  abetting  gam¬ 
bling.” 

Pennsylvania  Publications  ii 
owned  by  the  William  Ann 
strong  interests  of  New  York 
and  publishes  a  newspaper 
known  as  Armstrong  Daily 
Sports,  a  race-track  scratch  sheet 
featuring  horse-racing  informa¬ 
tion.  The  court  battle  goes  back 
four  years  to  the  time  Abra¬ 
ham  Plotnik,  former  emplojn 
of  Peimsylvania  Publicatiooi, 
sought  to  establish  his  own 
daily  pamphlet,  similar  to  t^ 
Armstrong  sheet.  The  Bell  com¬ 
pany  refused  telephone  fat¬ 
ties  whereupon  Plotnik  com¬ 
plained  to  the  State  Utility  Com¬ 
mission.  Then  followed  the  tab- 
phone  company’s  notifying  d 
Pennsylvania  Publications  thqr 
would  terminate  its  trunk  lima 


Ludlow-Set  Display  Helps 
Use  Newsprint  Effectively 


For  many  months  newspapers  have  had 
to  meet  new  demands  under  severe  and 
extraordinary  materials  and  manpower 
handicaps.  Men  in  charge  have  had  to 
conserve  newsprint,  and  yet  give  satis¬ 
faction  to  both  their  readers  and  their 
advertisers— under  new  and  trying  con¬ 
ditions.  And  they  have  succeeded! 

•  In  accomplishing  this,  many  have 
developed  a  new-found  respect  for  elh- 
cient  composition  equipment  and  for 
the  power  of  effectively  used  typefaces 
to  do  a  superlative  job,  no  matter  what 
the  conditions. 

•  In  hundreds  of  leading  newspapers, 
large  and  small,  Ludlow  equipment  is 
serving  behind  the  display  lines,  help¬ 
ing  the  men  responsible  for  results  to 
make  the  most  of  the  newsprint  they 
use.  Display  and  heads  set  in  modern 
legible  typefaces  .  .  .  good  to  look  at 


.  .  .  easy  to  read,  even  within  restricted 
space  . . .  sharp,  well-printed  results . . . 
typefaces  varied  to  suit  both  editorial 
and  advertising  purposes . . .  and  intelli¬ 
gent  make-up  ...  all  are  factors  which 
have  counted. 

•  Most  leading  newspaper  business  and 
mechanical  production  executives  al¬ 
ready  know  from  first-hand  knowledge 
the  advantages  of  operating  with  Lud¬ 
low  equipment.  Others  may  not  realize 
the  tremendous  difference  in  results 
that  comes  with  using  the  Ludlow. 

•  If  interested  in  the  utmost  efficiency 
and  economy  in  your  composing  room, 
together  with  provision  for  producing 
outstanding  typography,  both  for  to¬ 
day's  and  tomorrow’s  newspaper,  you 
will  want  to  know  the  facts  about  the 
Ludlow.  Full  information  will  be  sent 
gladly  to  you  upon  request. 
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Ludlow  Typograph  Company,  2032  ciyboum  Ave.,  Chicago  14 


Set  in  Ludlow  Garamond  Bold 
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The  Beloit  (Wisconsin)  Daily  News  carried  more 
Fourth  War  Loan  advertising  than  any  other  daily 
I  newspaper  in  the  United  States,  according  to  Treas- 
I  iry  Department  figures. 

One  hundred  and  ninety- one  advertisements, 
i  staling  172,830  lines,  were  placed  in  The  Beloit 
)aily  News  by  local  manufacturers,  merchants,  and 

i 

I  odividuals  during  the  campaign. 


And  Beloit  exceeded  its  quota  of  bond  sales! 

Put  This  Live  Newspaper  On  Your  Schedule 

By  placing  first  in  the  nation  in  Fourth  War  Loan 
advertising,  the  Beloit  Daily  News  demonstrates: 

(1)  that  it  is  aggressive  and  in  tune  with  the 
times,  and 

(2)  that  it  enjoys  the  cooperation  of  patriotic, 
prospering  merchants  and  manufacturers. 


crORO  prosperous 


rHE  Beloit  Daily  News 


WISCONSIN  • 
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910  t.  138lh  Street 
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your  newspaper  to  write  about 
why  they  like  iced  tea,  and,  in  ' 
the  other  campaign,  you  ask  lO 
them  to  write  about  “Why  I  w 
Prefer  Iced  Coffee.”  edit< 

The  store  or  stores  you  sell  Ls 
should  merchandise  the  cam-  cop> 
paign  and  have  mass  displays  of  who 
the  teas  or  coffees  in  at  least  yoiu 
two  different  spots  in  their  the 
your  local  bottling  friends  can  stores.  plan 

produce  this  summer.  u  ji  i  ..  ‘‘i®® 

Up  to  now,  very  few  bottlers  How  to  nondlo  Lottora 

— the  national  distributors  ex-  Over  the  years,  we  have  had  girl, 
cepted — have  set  aside  each  year,  a  great  deal  to  do  with  contests, 
a  fixed  sum  for  their  advertising  We  have  learned  that  one  of  the 
work.  As  one  of  our  friends  in  most  important  parts  of  this  cam- 
the  lithography  field  said,  paign  is  this.  Don’t  edit  the 
“Bottlers  are  the  in-and-outers  letters  too  much.  Cut  them 
when  it  comes  to  advertising,  down  if  you  like,  but  don’t  fool 
but  show  them  a  good-looking  with  the  construction  of  the 
gal  in  a  bathing  suit,  or  some  letters.  Certainly  some  of  them 
corny,  funny  art  work,  and  they  will  not  be  grammatically  cor- 
will  buy  it  for  posters,  window  rect,  but  that’s  what  makes  them 
cards,  counter  cards,  and  window  pull.  They  read  like  real  ex¬ 
streamers.”  There  are  excep-  periences;  not  like  smooth  copy, 
tions,  of  course.  In  New  York  Another  thing,  be  sure  to  get 
City,  Hoffman  has,  for  many  releases  from  the  contestants 
years,  spent  hundreds  of  thou-  whose  letters  you  want  to  run  in 
.sands  of  dollars  in  consumer  ad-  the  ads.  A  legal  release  may  be 
vertising,  backed  up  by  some  of  had  from  your  company  at- 
the  finest  products  we  have  ever  torney.  At  least  seven  out  of 
tasted.  ’The  country  over,  their  ten  of  the  contestants  will  get 


Iced  Drinks  Make  Good 
Ad  Copy  Theme  Now 

By  Frank  E.  Fehlman 


Courier  -  Journal,  thought  dif¬ 
ferently,  however.  Eddie,  ht 
said,  was  not  a  typical  copy  boy 
because  his  hair  was  combed  and 
he  wore  a  tie. 

Eddia'a  Viaw 

At  any  rate,  Griffin  had  hii 
own  office  boy  get  into  the  pk- 
ture  instead,  and  Eddie  wat^ 
his  idea  go  to  someone  else. 

Following  the  picture-snip¬ 
ping  episode,  Eddie  had  Mia 
Wiffiers  in  his  full  charge,  but 
that  wasn’t  enough  to  salve  bii 
feelings  or  those  of  A1  Aronson, 
managing  editor  of  the  Tinn. 
Aronson  encouraged  Eddie  to 
write  a  story  for  the  Times  about 
the  visit.  He  did,  and  in  the 
course  of  it  neatly  relegated 
Griffin  to  the  dark  corner  where 
justice  demanded  an  imperious 
city  editor  be  dispatched. 

“When  I  get  to  be  a  city  edi¬ 
tor,”  wrote  Eddie,  “and  that  is 
my  ambition.  I’m  going  to  be 
kinder  to  copy  boys  who  think 
up  things.” 


IS  ONLY 
SKIN  DEEP 


But,  the  beauty  of 
the  results  achiev¬ 
ed  by  Burgess  Chrome  Mats  is  due 
to  the  inherent  structure  of  the 
mats  themselves.  A  laboratory 
controlled  product,  tested  at  every 
step  in  the  manufacturing  process 
. . .  Burgess  Chrome  Mats  assure 
dependable  and  uniform  results. 


A  Loboratcrf 
ProdutI 


Speed f 

Improved  Flat 

SPEED  MOLD 

Write  for  illustrated  bulletin 


Chrome 


HOW  TO  GET  THE  MOST  OUT  OF  YOUR  ELECTRIC  DRWES 

•  Keep  them  clean 

•  Keep  electrical  contacts 

In  good  condition 

•  Keep  them  luhricoted 

•  Keep  spare  parts  on  hand 

i 

when  the  BUSINESS  AS  USUAL  Sign  Is  Out  Again 
Remember  These  G-E  Products  for  the  Printing  Industry 

PRINTING  PRESS  DRIVES 

Available  for  a-c  or  d-c  service  in  ratings  from 

5  hp  to  200  hp.  General  Electric  offers  a  complete 
co-ordinated  system,  including  full-automatic  con¬ 
trol. 

arts  machinery  that  demand  accurate  speed  con¬ 
trol  over  a  wide  operating  range.  Ratings,  1  to  40 
hp.  Speed  ranges  up  to  8:1. 

ELECTRIC  HEATING  EQUIPMMT 

A-C  AND  D-C  CONSTANT-SPEED 

AND  ADJUSTABLE-SPEED  MOTORS 

A  complete  line  to  fit  the  power  needs  of  every 
type  of  printing-press  drive. 

BRUSH-SHIFTING  MOTORS 

SINGLE-PHASE  AND  THREE-PHASE 

Eminently  suited  for  various  types  of  printing 
machinery  with  heavy  production  schedules.  Avail¬ 
able  in  ratings  K  hp  to  3  hp,  single-phase;  2  to  50 
hp,  3-phase. 

FOR  TYPE-METAL  MELTING 

Complete  automatic  heating  system  for  stereo¬ 
type,  electrotype,  and  remelting  furnaces,  and  for 
the  various  types  of  type-casting  machinery. 

PHOTOELECTRIC  REGISTER 

CONTROL  EQUIPMENT 

Color-register  control  for  rotogravure  presses — 
web  register  control — side  register  control. 

SPEGAL  SAFHY  EQUIPMENT 

PRESn  SPEED  CONTROL,  HAND  AND 
REMOn,  fOR  ALL  MOTORS 

FOR  GRAVURE  PLANTS 

A  complete  line  of  separately  force-ventilated, 
and  explosion-p>roof  drives  and  accessories. 

A-c  and  d-c,  reversing  or  nonreversing  printing- 
press  controllers,  1  to  40  hp. 

SPEGALIZED  ACCESSORIES 

SPEED-YARUTOR  EQUIPMENH 

Adjustable-speed  drives  for  all  types  of  graphic- 

Cylinder  brakes  limit  switches-  web-break  de¬ 
tectors— web  breakers — signal  systems — ^push  but¬ 
ton  stations  -switchgear — power  and  control  cable. 

i  ■  GENERAL  m  ELECTRIC 

f  MO-l» 
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CmCULATION 

Sturmon  Urges 
Papers  Avoid 
Lid  on  Readers 

Wilmington  Circulator 
Shows  Noed  for  Zeoping 
Faith  with  Subscribers 

By  G«or9«  A.  Brondsnbuiy 

Contending  It  is  more  import* 
•nt  to  ration  advertising  and 
publish  fewer  features,  than  to 
**^r***c”  or  curtail  newsiiaper 
circulations,  R.  Sturman,  Wil- 
tnington  { Del. )  Sewa  -  Journal, 
recently  outlined  ways  in  which 
newspapers  can  meet  the  situa¬ 
tion. 

In  a  paper  prepared  for  the 
Interstate  Circulation  Managers 
meeting  at  Harrisburg,  Mr.  Stur¬ 
man  stated  in  part: 

“BecauM  circulation  is  so  im¬ 
mediately  tied  up  with  a  news¬ 
paper’s  service  to  the  subscriber 
it  seems  to  me  that,  for  the  pres¬ 
ent,  at  least,  it  is  more  expedi¬ 
tious  to  start  on  cutting  news, 
features,  and  even  advertising 
before  thinking  of  freezing  cir¬ 
culation. 

More  Compact  Stories 

“First  let  us  look  at  what  is 
happening  in  other  fields,  out¬ 
side  of  circulation.  For  some 
months  newspapers  have  initiat¬ 
ed  programs  which  are  already 
in  effect  and  which  have,  to  a 
large  extent,  resulted  in  savings 
of  newsprint.  Editorial  depart¬ 
ments  have  tightened  up  their 
stories,  both  local  and  wire,  to 
effect  space  savings.  Changes 
in  headlines,  in  datelines,  on  in¬ 
dividual  pages  and  in  masthead 
allocations  have  also  helped. 
These  changes  may  well  have  a 
salutary  effect  on  the  very  fu- 
tiue  of  news  presentation  after 
the  war.  They  may  well  lead 
to  the  writing  of  more  com¬ 
pact  and  more  readable  news 
stories. 

“Some  trimming  of  circula¬ 
tion  is  natural  in  face  of  exist¬ 
ing  conditions,  as  well  as  future 
conditions.  But  the  matter  of 
actually  ‘freezing’  circulation  is 
a  vast  and  to  some  extent,  a 
dangerous  policy,  unless  condi¬ 
tions  grow  far  more  critical  than 
they  are  at  the  present  time. 
Some  situations  will  arise  that 
will  curb  circulation  in  a  natural 
way.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  ar¬ 
tificial  ‘freezing’  will  do  a  great 
deal  more  harm  than  it  wiU  do 
good. 

'The  experience  of  news¬ 
papers  in  Europe,  particularly  In 
Sngland.  has  been  a  poor  taste 
not  only  of  circulation  fraezing 
but  of  many  other  artifices. 
‘There  we  have  a  situation  which 
is  not  In  the  least  comparable  to 
that  in  this  country.  Until  we 
face  the  same  conditions  which 
the  English  are  now,  and  have 
been. facing  for  sometime,  I  do 
not  think  that  ‘freezhtg’  is  either 
necessary  or  desirable. 

“The  war  has  done  one  thing 
for  some  newspapers  in  this 
country  already.  Aiey  have  had 
to  leave  that  expensive  and 
troublesome  circulation  of  ‘Scat- 


terville,’  where  the  prospective 
buyer  the  paper  cannot  come 
to  Mr.  Advertiser,  due  to  gaso¬ 
line  rationing  and  poor  rail 
travel  facilities. 

“This  circulation  was  expen¬ 
sive  to  maintain,  not  only  to  the 
advertiser,  but  to  the  newspaper. 
And  with  newsprint  cuts,  these 
newspapers  Just  had  to  chop  off 
some  of  this  far-fiung  circula¬ 
tion. 

Want  Concentrated  Coverage 

“There  was  a  time  when  the 
advertiser  was  satisfied,  with  re¬ 
spect  to  circulation,  with  mere 
numbers.  But  after  the  war  it 
will  be  a  different  story  for  ad¬ 
vertisers,  and  advertising  agen¬ 
cies  will  analyze  and  scrutinize 
ABC  reports,  not  looking  for 
mere  numbers,  but  buying  pow¬ 
er,  and  concentrated  circulation. 

“Concentrated  population 
spells  reader  interest,  which 
means  greater  advertising  value. 
The  further  circulation  is  re¬ 
moved  from  the  door  of  the  ad¬ 
vertiser,  the  further  its  value 
diminishes  and  the  greater  the 
cost  to  the  newspaper  and  ad¬ 
vertiser. 

“The  problems  of  retvu*ns,  too, 
is  an  inunediate  one.  Time  was 
when  this  wax  handled  in  any 
old  way — ^just  so  long  as  papers 
went  off  ^e  press  and  circula¬ 
tion  relied  on  figures  alone.  But 
newsprint  quotas  and  other  fac¬ 
tors  are  working  towards  the 
virtual  elimination  of  returns, 
because  they  are  expensive  to 
handle  and  wasteful  in  any  way 
you  look  at  the  problem.  We 
have  cut  our  returns  down  from 
8%  in  1941  to  a  present  figure 
of  1.6% — which  is  almost  the 
vanishing  point. 

“It  will  not  siirprise  me  at  all, 
if  policies  are  put  into  effect, 
which  will  call  for  circulation 
on  an  entirely  non-retum  basis. 

“One  thing  we  have  done  on 
the  News-Journal  papers  quite 
definitely  and  for  the  duration  at 
least — that  is  ‘freezing’  news¬ 
stand  and  street  sales.  We  found 
this  both  desirable  and  practical 
in  view  of  the  current  situation. 

Protect  Homo  Circulation 

"Home  circulation,  however, 
is  a  cogent  problem.  It  repre¬ 
sents  our  best  and  finest  circula¬ 
tion.  Here,  under  present  condi¬ 
tions,  we  are  not  in  position  to 
‘freeze’  circulation,  both  from  a 
moral  and  legal  angle.  Morally 
we  want  to  serve  our  subscribers 
to  the  fullest  possible  extent,  if 
they  want  home-delivered  circu¬ 
lation.  These  subscribers  repre¬ 
sent  the  bulwark  of  both  the  ad¬ 
vertiser,  and  the  newspaper. 
They  depend  on  us — and  we  de- 
p«xl  on  them.  The  interdepend¬ 
ency  is  a  mutual  one. 

“Of  course  I  realize  that  some 
papers  in  the  country  have 
frozen  their  circulations.  This 
seems  to  be  the  case  with  either 
papers  of  huge  circulations  or 
those  of  negligible  ones.  The 
rank  and  file  of  our  newspapers 
— the  papers  of  the  ‘bread  and 
butter’  variety — have  not  done  so 
and  I  believe  that  they  will 
stress  other  tsrpes  of  econmies 
in  publication  before  they  even 
think  seriously  of  doing  so. 

“American  newspapers  have  a 
definite  reqwnsibill^  to  their 
subscribers,  and  we  must  do  our 
utmost  to  fulfill  that  trust.” 


Plan  West  Coast  Series 

CARRIER  BOYS  of  the  Loa  An¬ 
geles  Examiner  and  the  Seattle 
Poat-Intelligencer  are  warming 
up  in  preparation  for  the  “West 
Coast  Softball  Championship  for 
Carriers”  to  be  held  in  Septem¬ 
ber.  Each  paper  has  organized  a 
softball  league  among  its  car¬ 
riers — 50  teams  in  the  Examiner 
league  and  25  in  that  of  the  Post- 
Intelligencer — winners  of  the  re¬ 
spective  leagues  to  meet  in  a 
four-game  series.  League  play 
opens  this  month. 

The  program  is  designed  to 
promote  good-will,  particularly 
among  boys  of  carrier  age  and 
to  persuade  them  that  the  respec¬ 
tive  papers  are  “good  outfits  to 
tie  up  with.”  Uniforms,  which 
will  become  the  boys’  own  per¬ 
sonal  property,  are  an  added  in¬ 
ducement.  Members  of  each 
paper’s  winning  team,  too,  will 
Journey  to  their  opponents’ 
cities  for  two  of  the  play-off 
games  and  will  be  feted  during 
their  stay. 

Stiles  to  Speak 

JAMES  E.  STILES,  president 
and  publisher  of  the  Rockville 
Center  (N.  Y.)  Naaaau  Dailg 
Review-Star,  will  keynote  the 
46th  annual  convention  of  Inter¬ 
national  Circulation  Managers 
Association  at  St.  Louis,  June 
20-22. 


Astor  Honors  Pulitzer 

Honoring  the  97th  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  Joseph  Pulitzer, 
former  publisher  of  the  New 
York  World  and  founder  of  the 
Pulitzer  Prizes  and  the  Colum¬ 
bia  University  Graduate  School 
of  Journalism,  New  York,  Lt. 
Col.  John  Jacob  Astor,  chairman 
of  the  Times  Publishing  Co., 
London,  now  on  a  visit  to  the 
U.  S.,  placed  a  wreath  on  the 
Rodin  bust  of  Pulitzer  April  10 
in  the  university  Journalism 
Building. 


Egyptian  Newsmen 
On  OWI  Tour  Here 

Washington,  April  21  —  ^ 
seven-weeks  tour  of  the  U.  S 
for  four  Egyptian  Journalists  ha 
been  plann^  by  the  Oversea 
Branch  of  the  Office  of  War  In¬ 
formation  and  the  writers  ar 
rived  this  week. 

’The  guests  are:  Mahmoud 
Abul-Fath,  Senator,  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  A1  Miari;  Fikri  Abszt 
member  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  and  editor-in-chief  of 
Al  Muaaawar;  Abdel  Qadir  Ham¬ 
za,  foreign  news  editor  of  Al 
Balagh;  Mustafa  Amin,  nevi 
editor  of  Al  Ahram. 

The  last  named  guest  is  the 
son  of  a  former  Egyptian  Minis¬ 
ter  to  the  U.  S.  and  attended 
Georgetown  University  here. 

The  party  will  visit  production 
and  industrial  centers  on 
coasts,  universities,  military  in¬ 
stallations,  reclamation  and 
power  projects,  and  will  meet 
prominent  personages  enrouit. 


P.  D.  Adler  Joins  OC 

Washington,  April  13— Philip 
D.  Adler,  editor  and  publisbcr 
of  the  Kewanee  (Ill.)  Sfar-Coa- 
rier,  will  Join  the  Office  of  Cen¬ 
sorship  next  Monday.  He  took 
over  the  management  of  the 
Star-Courier  following  his  grad¬ 
uation  from  the  University  of 
Iowa  in  1926,  and  he  served  ii  i 
director  and  cost  committee 
chairman  of  Inland  Daily  Prea 
Association  for  three  years.  He 
is  the  son  of  E.  P.  Adler,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Lee  group  of  near 
papers. 

■ 

Adds  A.  M.  Newscasts 

To  its  hourly  news  broadcaiti 
over  WNEW,  the  New  York 
Newa  April  10  added  a  mom^ 
schedule  of  news  summaiia 
every  quarter  hour  betwem 
6:45  and  9. 
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A  New  Day  Is  Here 

In  Newspaper  Press  Design  and  Construction 


See  the  New  Scott  Presses  in  these  plants : 


Miami  Daily  News 
New  York  Herald  Tribune 
Detroit  News 
Boston  Herald-Traveler 


—  8  Units  2  Folders 

—  4  Units  1  Folder 

—  18  Units  6  Folders 
— 12  Units  6  Folders 


Note  the  clean  lines,  the  convenience,  the  ease  of  operation,  the  quiet 
and  smooth  performance  of  these  New  Scott  Presses. 

Modern  form,  modern  materials,  modem  engineering — ^better  and  finer 
than  any  previous — insure  better  performance  and  longer  life. 

For  your  Post* War  Plans  consult  with  us  for  the  latest  tested  modem 
design. 


WALTER  SCOTT  &  CO..  INC. 


PLAINFIELD,  N.  J. 
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E.  &  P.  Theater  Guide 
For  Visiting  Firemen 
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lected  chorus.  Lively  and  “so¬ 
phisticated.” 

Carmen  Jones.  Modernized, 
black-face  version  of  one  of  the 
most  enduringly  popular  of  all 
operas.  Carmen,  with  the  orig¬ 
inal  music;  libretto  and  Ijrrics  by 
Oscar  Hammerstein  2nd.  Has  one 
of  the  greatest  of  all  drummers. 
Co^  Cole,  as  soloist  in  a  hot 
swing  number;  but  don’t  expect 
Met  standards  of  singing.  You 
will  be  in  vogue  if  you  think  it 
is  wonderful. 

One  Touch  of  Venus.  Vehicle 
for  Mary  Martin,  who  is  not  ex¬ 
actly  my  idea  of  Venus,  but  she 
is  gowned  by  Mainbocher,  as  the 
program  plangently  proclaims. 
First  act  slow;  but  the  sets  are 
stimptuous  and  Paula  Lawrence, 
the  comedienne  par  excellence, 
has  one  awfully  funny  song  and 
the  funniest  costumes  you  ever 
saw  on  the  stage.  Kurt  Weill 
music. 

Drama 

Othello.  Paul  Robeson  and 
Jose  Ferrer  in  the  most  thrilling 
Shakespearean  revival  in  the 
memory  of  most  playgoers. 

Tomorrow  the  World.  Terri¬ 
fic  drama  of  the  redemption  of 
a  boy  whose  mind  and  soul  have 
been  cruelly  warped  by  Nazi 
methods  of  brutal  Indoctrination. 
Wonderfully  played  by  two  ex¬ 
traordinary  child  actors,  Skippy 
Homeier  and  Joyce  Van  Pat¬ 
ten.  “supported”  by  Conrad 
Nagel  and  Shirley  Booth. 

Angel  Street.  A  psychological 
melodrama,  which  is  simply  a 
must  if  you  haven't  seen  it.  Now 
in  its  third  year.  Judith  Evelyn 
turns  in  the  finest  performance 
of  any  actress  in  nrumy  seasons. 

The  Searching  Wind.  Lillian 
Heilman's  finest  drama  which  is 
also  one  of  the  finest  dramas  in 
many  seasons.  Tells  of  the  im¬ 
pact  of  the  calamitous  history 
of  the  past  22  years  upon  three 
people  involv^  in  a  strange 
psychological  tragedy. 

The  Tvoo  Mrs.  Carrolls.  A  sec¬ 
ond  rate  thriller  revived  for 
Elizabeth  Bergner  fans  who  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  legion.  Cast  also  con¬ 
tains  Victor  Jory  in  the  role  of 
a  homicidal  maniac. 

Decision.  A  play  with  a  good 
idea — that  the  patrioteers  and 
profiteers  are  the  enemies  on  the 
home  front  who  should  be 
scotched;  has  some  tense  mo¬ 
ments  and  is  well  played  but  is 
vague  and  inconclusive. 

Only  the  Heart.  Intensely  in¬ 
teresting  and  fascinating  drama 
on  the  same  theme  as  The  Silver 
.Cord,  the  Sidney  Howard  classic, 
but  the  domineering  mother,  in 
this  case,  is  an  ordinary  middle- 
. class  woman,  therefore  the  play 
has  a  more  universal  appeal  than 
The  Silver  Cord.  June  Walker 
heads  a  fine  cast. 

Comedy 

Kiss  and  Tell.  Domestic  com¬ 
edy  featiuriM  Jessie  Royce  Lan¬ 
dis,  Robert  Keith  and  Joan  Caul¬ 
field,  now  in  its  second  year  and 
with  four  road  companies  going 
great  guns.  Enormously  fimny. 

The  Voice  of  the  Turtle. 
Smoothest  written  and  acted 
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comedy  of  the  year  about  the 
week-end  romance  of  a  soldier 
and  an  actress,  without  benefit 
of  clergy.  Not  for  adolescents! 
Margaret  Sullavan,  Elliott  Nu¬ 
gent  and  Audrey  Christie  are  the 
only  members  of  the  cast. 

Life  With  Father.  Comedy 
classic  now  in  its  5th  year. 

But  Not  Goodbye.  Heart¬ 
warming,  chuckling  c  omedy 
about  a  man  who  died  leaving 
his  wife,  son  and  daughter  in  a 
tough  financial  predicament  and 
who  hung  around,  invisible  and 
unheard  by  his  family,  until  he 
and  the  spirit  of  his  father 
straightened  things  out.  The  be¬ 
loved  Harry  Carey  and  the 
equally  beloved  Elizabeth  Pat¬ 
terson  head  a  fine  cast. 

Jacobowsky  and  the  Colonel. 
About  how  a  resourceful  Polish 
tradesman  joins  forces  with  a 
Polish  nobleman  and  gets  them 
and  the  nobleman’s  mistress  out 
of  Paris  before  the  Nazis  arrive. 
First  act  very  funny;  but  the 
thing  peters  out  into  incredible 
mel^rama. 

Over  Twenty-One.  Ruth  Gor¬ 
don.  the  author  and  star,  of  an 
artificial  and  rather  boring  (af¬ 
ter  the  first  act)  travesty  on 
housing  conditions  in  the  army 
camps. 

Farces 

The  Doughgirls.  Three  pretty 
kept-women  and  their  boy 
friends,  who  are  rustling  con- 
tracts  and  commissions  in 
crowded  wartime  Washington, 
and  two  other  pretty,  unattached 
women  and  arm-chair  generals 
and  stationary  admirals  partici¬ 
pate  in  this  fast-moving,  bawdy 
satirical  farce. 

Ramshackle  Inn.  Completely 
wacky  melodramatic  farce, 
which  is  a  hilarious  spoof  on  all 
melodramas — a  veritable  Mairzy 
Doats  of  a  thriller,  starring  the 
wonderful  ZaSu  Pitts.  Extremely 
funny  to  most  people;  but  some 
“don’t  get”  it. 

Three  Is  a  Family.  The  elderly 
William  Wadsworth  scores  one 
of  the  greatest  comic  triumphs 
in  recent  years  in  this  domestic 
farce  about  wartime  babies, 
which  has  been  playing  to 
crowded  houses  for  over  a  year 
and  of  which  there  are  now  two 
road  companies  on  tour.  The  de¬ 
lightful  Una  Merkel  has  recently 
been  added  to  the  cast. 

Arsenic  and  Old  Lace.  The 
melodramatic  farce  about  the 
mercy-killings  of  two  nice  old 
ladies,  which  seems  destined  to 
go  on  forever. 

Wallflower.  Witty,  ingenious, 
indelicate  farce  com^y  about  a 
neglected  girl  and  her  flirtatious 
sister  and  their  young  beaus. 
Extremely  funny,  now  and  then, 
and  bright  and  amusing  all  the 
way  through. 

■ 

Citod  for  Gallantry 

Capt.  Robert  M.  Boddy,  son 
of  Manchester  Boddy,  publisher 
of  the  Los  Angeles  News,  April 
14  received  the  Silver  Star  for 
gallantry  in  action  while  com¬ 
manding  an  infantry  company 
on  the  beachhead  front  south 
of  Rome  in  February.  Hie  ma¬ 
neuver,  which  he  led,  resulted 
in  knocking  out  five  machine 
guns,  killing  about  20  of  the  en¬ 
emy  and  turning  the  captured 
position  into  a  strong  point  for 
the  Allied  front. 
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Graphology  can  help  you  85 %  — 
That’s  more  than  most  people  know  of  them¬ 
selves. 

Any  owner  of  a  newspaper  or  executive 
in  the  Advertising  Department  or  the  owner 
or  Advertising  Manager  of  any  Department 
Store  can  send  me  a  one  page  letter  in  his  own 
handwriting  for  a  strictly  individual,  per¬ 
sonal  character  analysis.  Free.  No  Charge. 

However,  if  in  your  own  opinion  or  the 
opinion  of  your  wife,  your  secretary,  or  a 
close  business  associate  (who  ought  to  really 
know  you) —if  in  the  opinion  of  any  one  of 
these  in  whom  you  have  confidence— I  come 
within  85%  correct  in  helping  you  to  "know 
thyself,”  then  you  will  want  to  know  my 
plan  for  promoting  your  business  through 
the  use  of  my  graphology  service. 

My  graphology  service  is  sure  fire  because 
it  is  based  on  the  purely  personal  interest  of 
the  individual  in  himself. 

It  will  pep  up  the  advertising  campaign  of 
any  large  retail  advertiser,  bringing  hordes  oj 
people  to  the  store  and  costing  almost  noth¬ 
ing.  The  folks  pay  for  the  service  themselves 
—they  do  it  willingly— and  they  come  back 
for  more. 

ADDRESS  (during  ANPA  waek): 

MISS  VIRGINIA  DREW 
HOTEL  ASTOR,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

PERMANENT  ADDRESS: 

MISS  VIRGINIA  DREW 
c/o  HANDLEY  LECTURE  BUREAU 
2  WEST  45th  ST.,  NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 
TEL.:  VANDERBILT  6-3812 
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PUT  the  armour  of  a  tank  on  it,  give  it  the  fire¬ 
power  of  a  tank  destroyer,  send  it  up  into  the 
stratosphere  and  give  it  power  to  out-speed  anything 
that  flies.  That,  in  essence,  was  the  kind  of  airplane 
the  A.A.F.  Materiel  Command  needed  . . .  and  wanted 
Republic  to  build. 

On  paper,  the  P-47  Thunderbolt  looked  formidable — 
over  six  and  a  half  tons  of  the  most  concentrated  aerial 
fighting  power  ever  designed.  Certainly,  anyone  would 
have  been  forgiven  for  asking:  "But  will  it  fly?" 

Tlie  answer  has  been  dramatically  written  by  Thunder¬ 
bolt  pilots  in  every  theater  of  war.  It 
is  commonplace  to  read  in  the  papers 
where  Tliunderbolt  pilots  are  besting 
the  enemy  by  scores  of  up  to  7  to  1. 

Thunderbolt  performance  is,  indeed, 
one  of  the  near  miracles  of  this  war 
. .  .  thanks  in  great  part  to  the  men 


who  fly  them.  And  Thunderbolt  production  is  another 
remarkable  achievement.  In  eleven  months  from  the 
word  "go”,  the  P-47  was  designed,  engineered,  devel¬ 
oped,  fabricated  .  .  .  and  flown! 

Republic  has  been  consistently  breaking  aircraft  pro- 
duaion  records  ever  since  .  .  .  despite  the  fact  that 
its  engineers  are  daily  remoulding  the  Thunderbolt  to 
meet  the  latest  needs  of  combat.  It  is  ever  and  always 
a  new  airplane.  But  because  of  Republic’s  uniquely 
flexible  production  system,  there  is  never  a  halt  in  the 
flow  of  Thunderbolts  to  our  fighting  men. 

Republic  Aviation  Corporation,  Farming- 
dale,  Long  Island,  Neti’  York,  and 
F-vansville,  Indiana. 


Republic  flrstr  in  war 

point  to  firsts  in  peace 


REPUBLIC  AVIATIOH 

CO  R  PO  RATION 

Specialists  in  High-speed,  High-altitude  Aircraft 


Wm  TUT  BOT  TOUT -V  MMlt  ^  FARMINAOALC  DIVIMON 

lights  7  miles  up  •  Level  flight  over  400  m.p.h.  •  Eight  50  col.  machine  guns  •  Bomb  load,  two  1000  lb.  bombs 
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W.  H.  Johns,  Veteran 
Agency  Man,  Dies 


A  VETERAN  of  52  years  in  the 

advertising  profession  and  one 
of  the  leaders  in  the  field,  Wil¬ 
liam  Kingston  Johns,  chairman 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  Bat¬ 
ten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn, 
died  April  17  at  the  age  of  76. 

He  was  stricken  with  uremic 
poisoning  at  his  winter  home  in 
Boca  Grande,  Fla.,  April  6  and 
on  April  14  was  brought  to  the 
Flushing,  N.  Y.,  Hospital  where 
he  died. 

Since  Mr.  Johns  grew  up  with 
the  advertising  business  and 
contributed  to  many  of  its  ac¬ 
complishments,  it  was  fitting 
that  when  he  celebrated  his  fif- 


Tbe  following  tribute  was 
paid  to  Mr.  Johns  by  P.  L. 
Thomson,  president  of  the  Au¬ 


dit  Bureau  of  Circulations,  who 
soid: 


WilUam  H.  Johns 


"William  H.  Johns,  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Audit  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Circulations,  was  dean 
of  American  advertising  in  the 
broadest  sense,  for  he  wos  the 
inspiring  teacher  of  a  host  of 
men  ond  women  whom  he 
trained.  To  hove  worked  with 
him  and  to  hove  shared  his 
high  ideals  was  indeed  a  pri¬ 
vilege.  He  passes  from  the 
scene  of  his  long  and  fruitful 
career  leaving  the  business  of 
advertising  the  richer  for  his 
contributions  to  it.  held  in  hon¬ 
or  by  all.  and  in  affection  by 
those  of  us  who  counted  him 
our  friend." 


tieth  anniversary  in  the  field  two 
years  ago,  Bruce  Barton,  presi¬ 
dent  of  BBD&O,  should  quote  the 
^itaph  of  Christopher  Wren, 
"If  you  would  see  his  monu¬ 
ment,  look  around.” 

Pioneer  in  Field 

The  son  of  a  Methodist  minis¬ 
ter,  the  Rev.  John  Johns,  the  late 
advertising  executive  began  his 
career  against  the  wishes  of  his 
father  and  his  family’s  friends. 
Society’s  attitude  toward  adver¬ 
tising  in  those  days  can  best 
be  described  by  the  sign,  “No 
beggars,  peddlers  or  advertising 
men  allowed,”  which  was  posted 
in  the  lobby  of  virtually  every 
large  firm. 

However,  when  he  completed 
his  formal  education,  receiving 
his  A.B.  degree  from  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  the  City  of  New  York 
in  1887,  Mr.  Johns  began  his 
career  as  a  copywriter  with  the 
New  York  publishing  house  of 
Funk  and  Wagnalls  Co.  At  that 
time  George  Batten,  who  shortly 
after  founded  his  own  advertis¬ 
ing  agency,  the  forerunner  of 
BBD&O,  was  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  Funk  and  Wagnalls. 

Two  years  later  Johns  joined 
Batten’s  firm  as  a  space  sales¬ 
man,  only  to  lose  his  job  when 


he  made  six  mistakes  in  quoting 
one  of  Robert  Bums’  poems. 

In  1892,  however,  after  two 
years  as  a  clerk  with  Blair  and 
Co.,  bankers,  Mr.  Johns  rejoined 
the  Batten  agency  and  two 
months  later  signed  his  first 
important  client,  chiefly  because 
he  was  able  to  play  an  organ  at 
a  prayer  meeting. 

The  client  was  a  large  flour 
milling  concern  in  Duluth,  and 
when  the  agency  received  an  in- 
quip^  from  it.  Batten  and  Johns 
decided  that  the  latter  should 
contact  the  firm  personally  in¬ 
stead  of  following  the  custom 
of  replying  by  mail. 

Consequently  later  when  Mr. 
Johns  attended  a  prayer  meeting 
with  his  prospective  client,  he 
discovered  that  the  organist  had 
not  arrived  and  proceeded  to 
play  the  service,  he  got  the  con¬ 
tract. 

In  1918  upon  Mr.  Batten’s 
death  Mr.  Johns  became  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  company  and  when 
it  was  merged  eleven  years  later 
with  the  agency  headed  by  Bruce 
Barton,  Roy  S.  Durstine  and 
Alex  F.  Osborn,  Mr.  Johns  be¬ 
came  first  president  of  BBD&O. 

He  remained  in  that  capacity 
until  1936  when  he  b^ame 
chairman  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee,  and  in  1939  he  succeeded 
Mr.  Barton  as  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors  when  the  lat¬ 
ter  became  president. 

Indicative  of  the  change  in  ad¬ 
vertising  ethics  from  the  early 
days  and  the  public  confidence 
which  it  now  enjoys,  to  which 
Mr.  Johns  has  made  a  recognized 
contribution,  is  the  following 
w'hich  the  executive  wrote  a  few 
years  ago: 

“There  was  a  time  when  it  was 
possible  to  print  out-and-out 
lies.  But  even  the  smallest  ad¬ 
vertiser  knows  these  days  that 
his  advertising  pulls  in  just 
about  the  proportion  of  its  hon¬ 
esty.  He  knows  that  deception 
in  advertising  makes  it  incred¬ 
ible,  and  incredible  advertising 
is  less  eilective  than  none  at  all. 
The  recognition  of  this  fact  has 
had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the 


rise  of  advertising  as  a  highly 
respected  and  admirable  pro¬ 
fession.” 

Among  Mr.  Johns’s  niunerous 
accomplishments  are  his  part  as 
one  of  the  three  founders  in 
1918  of  the  American  Association 
of  Advertising  Agencies,  of 
which  he  served  as  its  first 
president;  chairmanship  of  the 
Division  of  Advertising,  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Public  Information  to 
which  President  Wilson  ap¬ 
pointed  him  in  World  War  I,  and 
receipient  of  the  Advertising  and 
Selling  1936  Gold  Medal  for  “dis¬ 
tinguished  services  to  advertis¬ 
ing.” 

In  his  own  business,  which 
grew  during  his  career  from  one 
with  annual  billings  of  less  than 
$300,000  to  one  with  a  yearly 
volume  running  into  many  mil¬ 
lions,  Mr.  Johns  was  responsible 
for  creating  many  trade  marks, 
among  them  “Hammer  the  Ham¬ 
mer”  of  Iver  Johnson  Revolvers 
and  the  Dutch  Boy  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Lead  Co. 

In  addition  to  being  an  adver¬ 
tising  leader,  Mr.  Johns  was  a 
personality  in  the  field,  being 
known  for  his  fondness  of  large 
size  from  fountain  pens  to  cups 
of  coffee  and  for  his  exceptional 
capacity  for  work. 

His  habit  of  arriving  at  the 
office  early  was  directly  respon¬ 
sible.  in  at  least  one  case,  for 
his  firm  obtaining  a  large  ad¬ 
vertising  contract,  and  he  him¬ 
self  attributed  his  success  to 
his  ability  to  work  longer  hours 
than  anyone  else  in  the  business. 

Outside  of  his  business  Mr. 
Johns  was  active  in  musical 
circles,  being  for  several  years 
musical  director  of  Gilbert  and 
Sullivan  presentations  by  the 
choir  of  the  All  Saints  Episcopal 
Church,  Bayside  and  an  amateur 
composer  of  some  note. 

He  was  equally  interested  in 
yachting  and  was  a  former  com¬ 
modore  of  the  Bayside  Yacht 
Club  and  a  member  of  the  New 
York  Yacht  Club.  Among  his 
other  memberships  are  included 
Alpha  Delta  Sigma  fraternity, 
the  New  York  chapter  of  which 
was  named  in  his  honor  in  1937, 
Union  League  Club,  Oakland 
Golf  Club  and  Plandome  Golf 
Club. 

Mr.  Johns,  who  was  born  in 
Redruth,  Cornwall,  England,  Feb. 
10,  1868,  was  married  in  1894 
to  Miss  Ella  Smith,  who  died 
the  following  year.  He  is  sur¬ 
vived  by  his  second  wife,  the 


IDITOR  A 


former  Florence  May  Wilcox,  of 
Fort  Atkinson,  Wis.;  two  .sons 
and  two  daughters. 

■ 

Coast  Daily  Tells 
Readers  How  Come 

San  Diego,  Cal.,  April  15— 
When  the  San  Diego  Union  to¬ 
day  printed  26  columns  of  legal 
advertising  in  a  customarily  thin 
Saturday  edition,  the  publishen 
thought  they  owed  their  readers 
an  explanation,  in  view  of  the 
well-publicized  newsprint  short¬ 
age. 

The  advertising  consisted  of  a 
list  of  polling  places  and  precinct 
officials  for  the  May  16  pri¬ 
maries.  “When  the  matter  of 
publication  came  up,”  a  Page 
One  story  stated,  “the  Union 
asked  to  be  relieved  of  carrying 
the  lists  this  year. 

“It  was  ruled  by  the  district 
attorney’s  office,  however,  that 
the  law  requires  the  County 
Clerk  to  publish  the  list  in  two 
issues  of  a  newspaper  of  gen¬ 
eral  circulation.” 

’The  Union  and  its  companion 
evening  paper,  the  Tribune-Sun, 
were  adjudged  the  only  news¬ 
papers  in  San  Diego  County  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  law. 

“Therefore,  unless  we  publiah 
the  list,  the  May  16  primary  may 
be  invalid,”  the  Union  asserted. 

“Naturally,  we  are  proud  of 
this  distinction  and  we  hope  that 
it  makes  up,  to  some  degree,  for 
the  disappointment  that  might 
be  felt  today  by  some  of  those 
who  are  unable  to  purchase  a 
copy  of  the  Union.” 
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J.  M.  HUBER,  INC 


■  BITOI 


m/e  //I'l^ee  ftem,  ^/ruc/ica/,  and 
^/arA  aJac/i  /Ae^  advmiia^f^^: 


•  Noticeable  decrease  of  first-impression  offset. 

•  Less  tendency  to  build-up  on  angle  bars,  pipes,  etc. 

•  Less  tendency  to  rub-off  on  hands  and  clothes. 

•  Cleaner  and  sharper  reproduction  of  cuts,  headings,  and  small  type,. 

•  Less  strike-through  or  show-through. 


We  are  now  ready  to  supply  these  new  HUBER  NEWS  BLACK  INKS  on  short  notice. 
Particulars  may  be  obtained  from  your  Huber  representative  or  by  writing  direct  to 
any  Huber  ofl&ce:  New  York,  Chicago,  St,  Louis,  Boston. 


HUBER  PRODUCTS 


IN  USE  SINCE  1780 


'Known  as  the  new  Huberex.  Suprex,  and  Econex. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


Servicemen  Prefer 
News  Photo  Career 


By  Jack  Price 

WE  HAVE  talked  to  a  number  of 

photographers  in  the  various 
branches  of  the  armed  forces, 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  their 
ideas  on  post-war  employment. 
The  majority  of  those  we  inter¬ 
viewed  were  not  news  camera¬ 
men  before  entering  the  service. 
In  fact,  most  of  them  had  no  real 
experience  in  any  phase  of  pro¬ 
fessional  photography  while 
some  were  former  commercial 
or  portrait  camermen. 

It  was  not  surprising  to  learn 
that  the  majority  of  all  those 
we  interviewed  were  anxious  to 
get  into  the  newsphotographic 
profession.  We  studied  their 
reasons  for  selecting  this  phase 
of  photography. 

Most  responses  were  based 
upon  a  single  premise  which  did 
not  consider  financial  returns  as 
the  paramount  issue.  Most  im* 
portant  to  those  we  interviewed, 
was  the  desire  to  continue  in  a 
type  of  work  along  lines  they 
have  become  accustomed  to. 

Military  photography  offers  a 
great  amount  of  personal  free¬ 
dom  of  movement  and  an  oppor- 
timity  to  produce  pictures  which 
are  basically  the  individual’s 
creation. 

Contrary  to  general  belief,  the 
military  photographer  is  not  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  a  robot;  instead  he 
is  expected  to  deliver  material 
comparable  with  that  produced 
by  the  average  newspaper  cam- 
erman. 

In  fact,  his  training  is  founded 
upon  newsphotographic  prin¬ 
ciples  and  in  most  instances  is 
directed  by  former  newspaper 
photographers. 

Judging  from  observations,  we 
believe  that  more  than  20,000 
photographers  will  be  mustered 
out  of  service  after  the  war.  In 
view  of  the  ideas  already  pre¬ 
sented  by  many  of  them,  the  ma¬ 
jority  will  seek  employment  as 
news  photographers. 

This  belief  is  being  proven  cor¬ 
rect  by  the  job  listings  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Photographic  Trade 
Sews,  a  publication  devoted  to 
the  interest  of  photographic 
manufacturers  and  dealers. 

The  organization  composed  of 
photographic  dealers  and  manu¬ 
facturers  has  a  conunittee  which 
directs  its  energy  to  obtaining 
positions  for  ex-servicemen  who 
are  photographers. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  that  pub¬ 
lication  a  number  of  advertise¬ 
ments  appeared  stating  the  type 
of  work  desired  by  the  appli¬ 
cant.  Almost  50%  listed  news- 
photography. 

This  trend  to  news  work  pre¬ 
sents  food  for  thought  to  news¬ 
papers  which  have  no  photo 
staff  or  are  operating  under 
difficulties. 

We  have  been  asked  why  we 
should  present  this  problem  to 
the  small  newspapers.  The  an¬ 
swer  is  obvious.  Large  news¬ 
papers  generally  have  more  per¬ 
sonnel  and  will  no  doubt  give 


job  preference  to  those  men  who 
return  from  military  service. 

They  have  all  the  equipment 
and  accommodations  for  their 
purposes.  The  small  newspapers 
are  handicapped.  As  a  matter 
fact,  we  have  learned  that  al¬ 
most  1,000  dailies  have  not  ns 
yet  started  their  own  photo¬ 
graphic  departments. 

It  is  to  the  small  dailies  that 
we  present  this  problem.  They 
must  eventually  give  photogra¬ 
phy  more  consideration.  Of 
course,  before  the  war,  the  cost 
of  equipment,  installation  and 
expense  of  operation  and  per¬ 
sonnel  was  a  major  factor.  How¬ 
ever,  the  post-war  period  will 
demand  that  every  daily  news¬ 
paper  have  its  own  photographic 
source  of  supply. 

After  the  war  a  program  of  co¬ 
operation  between  photographer, 
photographic  dealer  and  news¬ 
paper  owner  may  be  worked  out 
to  the  mutual  advantage  of  the 
three.  Our  suggestion  for  such 
a  plan  is  as  follows: 

The  newspaper  shall  furnish 
the  floor  space  and  build  such 
darkrooms  as  necessary  and 
make  major  installations  such  as 
tanks,  enlarger,  dryer  and  other 
permanent  fixtures. 

The  cost  of  this  installation 
should  be  well  under  $1,000  and 
include  plumbing,  wiring  and 
construction. 

The  photographer  should  fur¬ 
nish  his  own  camera,  lenses  and 
other  equipment  necessary  for 
his  operations.  He  may  also  fur¬ 
nish  his  own  supply  of  paper, 
films  and  chemicals. 

How  It  Would  Work 

Naturally,  when  the  ex-serv¬ 
ice-man  photographer  is  mus¬ 
tered  out  he  may  not  have  ade¬ 
quate  finances  so  he  can  in  turn 
go  to  the  local  dealer  who,  if 
smart,  will  be  happy  to  supply 
the  equipment  on  a  time-paying 
basis.  From  a  business  stand¬ 
point  this  plan  will  not  work  a 
hardship  upon  any  of  the  three 
parties. 

The  operation  must  be  care¬ 
fully  planned  and  understood  by 
all  parties.  The  photographer 
should  be  permitted  to  use  the 
newspaper  plant  to  carry  on  any 
outside  business  the  photograph¬ 
er  may  find  necessary  to  in¬ 
crease  his  dividends. 

In  return  for  that  concession, 
the  photographer  will  cover  as¬ 
signments  for  the  paper  and  fur¬ 
nish  them  on  a  basis  satisfactory 
to  both  parties.  This  system  will 
establish  the  ex-serviceman  in 
business,  build  up  prestige  and 
provide  the  newspaper  with  local 
coverage  that  eventually  should 
insure  an  increase  in  circulation 
and  present  new  opportunities 
for  attracting  more  advertising. 

In  many  of  the  smaller  cities 
and  towns,  the  advertiser  will 
have  need  for  photography 
which  he  must  obtain  elsewhere. 
With  this  sy.stem  the  newspaper 


may  furnish  its  own  photogra¬ 
pher  who  can  produce  the  work 
on  an  equitable  basis. 

It  must  be  remembered,  in  this 
connection,  that  the  ex-service¬ 
man  photographer  will  have  had 
the  experience  to  do  almost  any 
type  of  work.  His  training  in 
the  service  covers  a  broad  field. 

Local  news  photography  is  go¬ 
ing  to  be  an  important  factor 
wherever  daily  newspapers  are 
published.  With  the  proposed 
plan,  the  photographic  installa¬ 
tions  on  the  small  newspapers 
can  be  self-sustaining.  The  mat¬ 
ter  of  producing  cuts  also  de¬ 
pends  upon  cooperation  or  the 
expense  of  an  installation  of  a 
one-man  engraving  plant. 

The  system  of  cooperative  pro¬ 
duction  is  already  working  out 
successfully  in  many  sections  of 
the  country.  We  have  learned 
that  there  are  small  groups  of 
newspapers  which  maintain  a 
one-man  engraving  plant  used  by 
all  group  members. 

The  alternative  is  to  make  a 
separate  and  independent  instal¬ 
lation.  In  this  instance  the  pho¬ 
tographer  may  also  operate  the 
engraving  plant  on  either  a 
share  paying  basis  or  on  some 
other  equitable  plan. 

Again  the  issue  of  operating 
expense  need  not  affect  the  in¬ 
vestment.  Local  advertisers 
often  have  need  for  such  engrav¬ 
ing  work  and  will  almost  make 
the  plant  self-sustaining.  This 
is  not  conjecture:  it  is  in  practice 
and  working  successfully  in 
many  sections. 

With  the  proper  priorities, 
much  of  the  equipment  for  a 
photographic  plant  may  be  ob¬ 
tained.  Certainly,  there  will  be 
ample  supplies  directly  after  the 
war. 

Plans  should  be  made  now  so 
that  they  can  be  put  into  opera¬ 
tion  when  the  time  arrives. 

■ 

Utah-Idaho  Admen 
Name  A.  A.  Campbell 

Meeting  in  Twin  Falls,  Idaho, 
the  Utah-Idaho  Advertising  As¬ 
sociation  selected  A.  A.  Camp¬ 
bell,  advertising  director  of  the 
Salt  Lake  City  Tribune,  as  presi¬ 
dent. 

Other  officers  included  Charles 
Glenn,  advertising  manager, 
Boise  Statesman,  vice-president, 
and  George  Jacobson,  national 
advertising  manager,  Ogden 
Standard  Examiner,  secretary. 
The  1945  meeting  will  be  held  in 
Salt  Lake  City. 


Meyer 


Eugene  Meyer  Named 
To  Nelson  Committee 

Washington,  April  21 — Eugene 
Meyer,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Washington  Post,  was  the 
first  named  of  a 
committee 
of  seven  mera- 
bers  selected  by 
WPB  Chairman 
Donald  M.  Nel¬ 
son  to  aid  him 
in  “laying  down 
the  strategy  and 
policies  which 
will  guide  the 
nation’s  econ¬ 
omy  through  the 
r  e  a  d  j  u  s  t  - 
ment  and  recon¬ 
version  period.” 

Others  appointed  are:  Gordon 
Rentschler,  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  National  City  Bank, 
New  York  City;  Eric  Johnston! 
president  of  the  U.  S.  Chamber 
of  Commerce;  Philip  Murray, 
president  of  CIO;  William  j! 
Kelly,  president  of  Kelly  O'Leary 
Steel  Works,  Chicago;  William 
Green,  president  of  American 
Federation  of  Labor;  Miss  Ruth 
O’Brien.  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Nelson  has  asked  the  commit¬ 
tee  to  conduct  regularly  sched¬ 
uled  meetings,  organize  on  a 
permanent  basis,  and  set  up  an 
adequate  staff. 

Creation  of  this  Advisory 
Committee  for  Civilian  Policy, 
Chairman  Nelson  said,  is  for  the 
purpose  of  preparing  for  the 
readjustment  period  without  in¬ 
terfering  with  the  job  of  get¬ 
ting  maximum  war  production. 
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Chief  BeatTmin't  Mate  Jick  January — U.  S. 
CoMt  (^ard  Ace  Photographer  who  made 
the  famous  sub-sinking  series  on  board  the 
U.  S.  C.  G.  Cutter  Spencer.  (Official  U.  S. 
Coast  Guard  Photograph.) 


Uncle  Sam  bought  this  Speed  Graphic.e.hut  you  helped  pay  for  it! 


into  every  Camera  every  ounce  of  skill  and  precision 
so  carefully  developed  in  more  than  50  years  of  cam¬ 
era  manufacture.  In  this  way  we  meet  the  rigid 
requirements  of  critical  government  inspection — pro¬ 
duce  only  Cameras  that  match  tough  battle  standards. 

And  then  —  when  War  is  over  —  we  shall  be  back 
again,  working  for  you,  manufacturing  GRAPLEX 
Cameras  that  have  benefited  by  their  predecessors' 
enforced  War  enlistment. 

You,  "Mr.  Part-Owner"  of  a  GRAPLEX  Camera,  can 
then  become  a  full  owner  of  one  of  these  fine,  preci¬ 
sion,  picture-making  instruments.  Obtain  it  then 
with  the  War  Bond  you  buy  today. 


Your  dollars  in  taxes.  War  Stamps  and  Bonds  have 
made  you  a  "part-owner”  of  a  GRAFLEX-made 
Camera. 

Somewhere— on  some  battle  front,  on  land,  at  sea, 
in  the  air — it  is  in  the  skilled  hands  of  a  Combat 
Photographer  of  the  Army  Air  Forces,  Navy,  Marine 
Corps,  Signal  Corps  or  Coast  Guard. 

Precision,  picture-making  equipment  and  exact  train¬ 
ing  accorded  our  able  Service  Photographers  combine 
in  helping  them  to  get  many  of  the  War’s  greatest 
pictures. 

As  our  contribution  to  their  success  we  are  putting 


Second  Star  Awarded 
February  26,  1944 


VISIT  GRAPLEX  INFORMATION  CENTERS  for  all  GRAFLEX  users,  at  50  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New 
York  20,  N.  Y.,  and  3045  Wilshire  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles  5,  California. 


Adman  Offers 

Copywriters' 

Commandments 

"Ten  Commandments  for  Copy¬ 
writers,”  suggested  by  Homer 
McKee,  vice-president  of  Roche, 
Williams  h  Cunnyngham,  Chi¬ 
cago  agency,  to  the  Dayton  Ad¬ 
vertising  Club  members,  may 
Interest  ad-men  everywhere. 
They  are: 

1.  Know  what  you  are  talking 
about. 

2.  Don’t  try  to  sell  manure 
spfeaders  with  a  Hahvahd  ac¬ 
cent. 

3.  If  a  kid  can't  understand 
your  copy,  it’s  no  good.  Fuss 
with  it  till  any  kid  can  under¬ 
stand  it. 

4.  It  isn’t  enough  to  be  truth¬ 
ful.  Yo«  must  be  plausible. 

5.  See  everything  through  the 
customer's  eyes. 

6.  Your  competitor  is  a  smart 
guy.  Respect  him. 

1.  Write  as  you  talk.  Good 
copy  isn’t  reed.  It’s  listened  to. 

8.  Unless  it  just  got  to  go  in- 
leave  it  out. 

9.  Try  to  be  more  interesting 
than  the  editorial  writers,  with 
whom  you  compete  for  reader 
attention. 

10.  When  you  get  through — 
quit. 

Mr.  McKee  expanded  on  the 
importance  of  “knowing  your 
product,”  hy  adding: 

“It  means  digging  through 
dusty  files;  humping  up  in  a 
library  for  days;  m^ing  your¬ 
self  obnoxious  to  engineers  and 
chemists;  getting  doors  slammed 
in  your  lace;  getting  yourself 
haW. 

“But  they’ll  hate  you  worse  if 
the  goods  don’t  sell.  You  have 
to  dig  down  to  bedrock,  with 
this  getting  -  ready  -  to  -  start-to- 
begin  -  to  -  commence  work.  It’s 
the  sweaty  beginning  that  makes 
the  sweet  ending.’’ 


Campcdgiis  &  Accounts 

continued  from  page  20 

has  appointed  Hill  Advertising, 
Inc.,  to  handle  its  account. 

New  accounts  to  be  bandied 
by  Kaplan,  Siesel  &  Bruck  are 
Newspapbi  Institute  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  New  York  Institute  of 
Photography  and  Asher  &  Bo- 
RETz,  Inc. 

Rhebm  Manufacturing  Co., 
maker  of  steel  shipping  contain¬ 
ers,  household  appliances,  heat¬ 
ing  equipment,  air  conditioning 
units  and  other  household  utili¬ 
ties,  has  appointed  Sherman  K. 
Ellis  &  Co.,  Inc.  to  handle  its  ad¬ 
vertising  effective  immediately. 


Among  Advertising  Folk 

JACK  PEGLER,  for  the  past  15 
years  associated  with  Lord  and 
Thomas  and  with  Foote,  Cone  & 
Belding,  has  become  a  member 
of  the  executive  staff  of  the  Biow 
Co.  and  will  make  his  headquar¬ 
ters  in  New  York. 

Hugh  A.  Deaowyler,  head  of 
advertising  and  public  relations 
firms  imder  his  own  name,  has 
been  appointed  director  of  re¬ 


search  for  Southern  Airways, 
Inc.,  Birmingham,  Ala.  He  will 
be  in  charge  of  all  research  for 
the  company  and  is  already  pre¬ 
paring  data  for  the  company’s 
application  to  the  Civil  Aeronau¬ 
tics  board  for  airline  routes. 

Robert  L.  Perry,  formerly 
business  and  automotive  editor 
of  the  Detroit  Free  Pres*,  joins 
the  Detroit  office  of  Ruthrauff  & 
Ryan,  Inc.,  April  24  as  assistant 
to  Matthew  J.  Casey,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  and  manager  of  that  office. 

Dorothy  Abel,  previously  with 
Elizabeth  Arden  and  Lehn  & 
Fink  Products  Corp.,  has  joined 
Small  &  Seiffer  as  head  of  copy 
on  cosmetics  and  toilet  goods. 

J.  Kenneth  Warhen,  formerly 
of  General  Foods  Corp.,  and 
Frederick  C.  Hoffman,  pre¬ 
viously  with  Johnson  &  John¬ 
son,  have  joined  O.  S.  Tyson  & 
Co. 

Earl  B.  ’Thomas  is  joining 
John  A.  Cairns  &  Co.  in  an  ex¬ 
ecutive  capacity. 

John  Cole,  formerly  a  vice- 
president  of  Abbott  Kimball, 
has  joined  McCann  -  Erickson, 
Inc. 

Tom  Pedlar,  has  left  Arthur 
Kudner,  Inc ,  to  join  the  New 
York  sales  staff  of  Joseph  Her- 
shey  McGiUvra,  Inc. 

Arthur  W.  Herdgren  has  be¬ 
come  general  manager  of  H.  R. 
Roberts  Co.  succeeding  Fordham 
C.  Russell  who  joined  Fuller  & 
Smith  &  Ross. 

John  L.  Fox,  former  art  direc¬ 
tor  of  Lennen  &  Mitchell,  has 
joined  Ray-Hirsch  Co.  in  the 
same  capacity;  Sylva  M.  Savitt 
has  become  director  of  public 
relations  and  copy  chief,  Stan¬ 
ley  Morgan  production  manager 
and  Marie  Talkington  office 
manager. 

Tom  Ross,  art  director  of 
Ketchum,  MacLeod  and  Grove, 
Inc.,  Pittsburgh  advertising 
agency,  is  a  member  of  the  five- 
man  jury  panel  which  is  judging 
the  poster  section  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  High  School  Art  Exhibit 
at  Carnegie  Institute. 

Robert  M.  Williamson,  a  Des 
Moines  commercial  artist  since 
1921,  has  become  art  director 
and  production  manager  of  Cary- 
Ainsworth,  Inc. .  Williamson, 
who  received  his  training  at  the 
Chicago  Academy  of  Fine  Arts, 
was  formerly  a  member  of  the 
Des  Moines  Register  art  depart¬ 
ment. 

Charlotte  Hill  has  resigned 
from  the  copy  department  of 
Montgomery  Ward  to  join  the 
copy  staff  of  Hill  Advertising, 
Inc. 

Walter  H.  Jones  has  resigned 
as  director  of  public  relations  at 
Todd  Shipyards  Corp.,  and 
aii  matters  reiating  to  advertis¬ 
ing  and  publicity  should  now  be 
addressed  to  Harry  J.  Price. 

Harry  Silke,  Jr.,  joins  Helen 
Edwards  &  Staff,  Los  Angeles 
personnel  consultants,  as  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast  public  relations  direc¬ 
tor,  and  resigns  his  position  as 
assistant  director  of  the  Southern 
California  OPA. 

Humphrey  Cobb,  formerly  of 
the  Office  of  War  Information, 
and  author  of  “Paths  of  Glory” 
has  joined  the  copy  department 
of  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt,  Inc.,  and 
John  DeNero,  formerly  with 


Foote,  Cone  &  Beiding,  the  art 
department. 

William  F.  Viehman,  Jr.,  has 
joined  Ketchum,  MacLeod  and 
Grove,  Inc.,  Pittsburgh,  as  an  ac¬ 
count  executive.  He  has  been 
active  in  advertising  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh  for  the  past  20  years  and 
was  advertising  manager  for  the 
F.  J.  Kress  Box  Co.  and  Chand- 
ler-Boyd  Co.,  industrial  distribu¬ 
tors. 

Lawrence  A.  Whitehead,  has 
resigned  as  eastern  field  man¬ 
ager  of  the  advertising  service 
concern,  Meyer  Both  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  after  22  years  in  both  sales 
and  executive  capacities. 

Hurley  B.  Hobbs,  sales  and 
advertising  manager  of  the  Vic¬ 
tor  Chemical  Works,  Chicago,  is 
resigning  May  1,  to  join  the 
Chicago  agency,  Cruttenden  and 
Eger. 

Charles  A.  Livingston,  widely 
known  throughout  the  middle 
west,  has  resigned  as  public  re¬ 
lations  director  for  the  Illinois 
Manufacturers  Association,  Chi¬ 
cago,  after  30  years  with  that 
organization.  Formerly,  he  was 
editor  of  Manufacturers  News. 

Richard  C.  Lockwood,  an  art 
director  of  Arthur  Kudner,  Inc., 
has  been  sworn  in  as  a  lieutenant 
in  the  Naval  Reserve. 

George  C.  Doherty,  publicity 
director  of  the  Unit^  War  & 
Ckimmunity  Fund,  Buffalo,  for 
the  past  10  years,  has  joined 
Baldwin  &  Strachan,  Inc.,  Buf¬ 
falo  advertising  agency,  as  ac¬ 
count  executive  and  public  rela¬ 
tions  counsellor. 

Watson  M.  Gordon,  vice- 
president,  is  managing  the  Bos¬ 
ton  office  of  McCann-Erickson, 
which  is  now  installed  in  new 
quarters.  Park  Square  Building, 
31  St.  James  St. 

Joel  Nichols,  former  copy 
chief  at  Maxon,  Inc.  in  New 
York,  has  joined  the  copy  de¬ 
partment  of  Arthur  Kudner,  Inc. 

Harold  A.  Wilt  has  joined  the 
Media  Department  of  the  J. 
Walter  Thompson  Co.  as  business 
paper  space  buyer.  He  was  for¬ 
merly  with  Batten,  Barton,  Durs- 
tine  &  Osborn. 

Richard  C.  Montgomery,  dis¬ 
trict  director  of  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration  for  Oregon 
during  the  past  two  years.  May 
1  becomes  a  partner  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  W  S.  Kirkpatrick  Ad¬ 
vertising  Service  and  Public  Re- 


WANTED: 

Pony  Autoplates 

Factory  rebuilt  Pony  Autoplates 
urgently  needed.  If  you  own  a 
PONY  with  cooler  attached  .  .  . 
not  in  use  ...  let  us  make  you  a 
liberal  offer  for  it.  Send  details  to 

WMd  Nwwnnr  MMhiMry 
FtaliKtaM,  N.  J.  N.  Y.  ONm:  Ml  Stfe  Av*. 


lations  Counsel  of  Portland,  Ore. 

Stanley  Talbott,  formerly  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  Pabst  Blue 
Ribbon  Beer,  has  joined  the  San 
Francisco  staff  of  Foote,  Cone  ( 
Belding  as  director  of  marketing 
and  research.  His  local  efforts 
will  be  devoted  to  supplementing 
the  present  advertising  effort  for 
all  clients  of  the  national  agency. 

Wm.  Blair  Smith  has  been 
appointed  manager  of  the  ^n 
Francisco  office  of  Simpson* 
Reilly,  Ltd.,  publishers’  repre¬ 
sentatives  effective  immediately, 
replacing  Maxwell  Huntbl 
Smith  tranters  from  the  Los 
Angeles  office  and  will  cover 
Northern  California  and  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Northwest. 

George  F.  Endicott,  railway 
equipment  designer  and  private 
engineering  consuitant,  has 
joined  the  service  of  Erwin, 
Wasey  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Chicago,  as 
technicai  adviser. 

John  N.  Meissner,  Boston,  fo^ 
merly  newspaper,  magazine  and 
syndicate  feature  writer,  has 
joined  the  copy  department  of 
James  Thomas  Chirurg  Co.,  Bos¬ 
ton. 

S.  Travers  Neidlinger,  former 
ly  with  the  Curtis  Publishing 
Co.,  has  joined  the  research  staff 
of  J.  M.  Mathes,  Inc. 

Giles  L.  Findley,  a  veteran 
newspaperman,  hsus  been  ap¬ 
point^  head  of  the  public  rela¬ 
tions  department  of  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  office  of  McCann-Erick- 
son,  Inc.  He  was  with  the  Galsr 
burg  (Ill.)  Evening  Mail  until 
it  suspended  March  31,  1927. 
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££P  TH£  HOOK  MOmC 

. . .  sa/ Seaiees 


Stevedoring  ^^Schools^'  teach  Seabees 
to  conquer  cargo  bottlenecks  .  •  • 


Heavily  laden  freighters  were  lying  like  "sitting 
ducks"  in  a  South  Pacific  harbor,  in  the  early  days  of 
the  daring  push  northward.  The  ships  offered  a  ready 
target  for  Jap  bombers.  Unloading  was  agonizingly 
slow.  Then  help  came — a  stevedore  battalion  of  the 
Seabees,  newly  trained  and  rushed  to  the  battle. 

They  swung  into  action  and  trimmed  days  off  the 
usual  cargo  handling  time,  despite  the  absence  of 
normal  dock  facilities.  These  men  were  experts  in 
keeping  cargo  hooks  moving,  due  in  part  to  their 
training,  before  going  overseas,  by  the  stevedoring 
staffs  of  selected  steamship  lines.  Yet  only  a  few 
months  before,most  of  them  had  never  handled  cargo! 

Today  there  are  many  stevedore  battalions  operat¬ 
ing  on  battle  fronts  around  the  world.  "Keep  the 
Hook  Moving”,  is  their  watchword. 

Ready  to  Work  or  Fight 

Stevedoring  is  only  one  of  many  skills  mastered  by 
the  busy  "Bees  of  the  Seven  Seas"— the  construction 
battalions  of  the  Civil  Engineer  Corps  of  the  Navy. 
Now  262,000  strong  they  build  bases,  roads,  and 
airfields  with  miraculous  speed.  Ready  to  work  or 
fight,  they  land  with  the  assault  troops  and  "Can  Do" 
is  their  motto. 

We  of  the  United  Fruit  Company  follow  the  stirring 
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reports  of  the  Seabees  with  special  pride,  for  many 
groups  of  Seabees  come  to  our  docks  for  practical 
training  in  stevedoring.  Here  they  put  on  boiler  suits 
and  learn  to  button  up  a  ship.  They  handle  actual  war 
equipment.  They  operate  winches,  cranes,  and  the 
hooks  that  swing  giant  cargo  nets.  They  learn  to 
stow  cargo  and  secure  deck  loads. 

When  the  Seabees  leave  our  piers  they  know  how 
to  load  and  unload  cargo  ships  of  all  sizes,  and  they 
are  trained  to  do  it  in  record  time. 

★  ★  ★ 

W''Ae»  ships  can  be  spared  and  the  Great  White  Fleet 
resumes  its  normal  SUddle  American  trade,  the  same 
experienced  United  Fruit  Company  staffs,  who  have  been 
officially  commended  by  the  Navy  jor  their  training  oj 
Uncle  Sam’s  magnificent  Seabees,  will  be  on  the  job  of 
keeping  the  hook  moving  efficiently  on  cargo  traveling 
between  the  America's. 

Great  White  FleetV 

UNITED  FRUIT  COMPANY  U 

GUATEMALA  ★  H  SALVADOR  ★  HONDURAS  -k  MCARAOUA 
COSTA  RICA  ★  PANAMA  -k  COLOMBIA  k  CUBA  ★  JAMAICA,  B.  W.  I. 
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Chicago  Sun  Wins 
Top  N.  W.  Ayer  Prize 


PHILADELPHIA.  April  20— The 

F.  Wayland  Ayer  Cup,  awarded 
annually  by  N.  W.  Ayer  and  Son, 
Inc.,  advertising  agency  to  the 
U.  S.  newspaper  ranking  first  in 
all  around  ti^ographical  excel¬ 
lence,  was  awarded  here  today 
to  the  Chicago  Sun. 

In  addition  to  the  main  prize, 
awards  were  given  in  three  cir¬ 
culation  groups.  In  the  over 
50,000  group  the  winner  was  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  reci¬ 
pient  of  last  year's  F.  Wayland 
Ayer  Cup. 

Second  place  went  to  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  and  third,  to  the 
St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Pioneer  Press. 

The  Kenosha  (Wis.)  Evening 
News  took  first  place  in  file 
10,000  to  50,000  circulation  group. 
Second  place  was  won  by  tte 
St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times, 
third  by  the  EUxobeCh  (N.  J.) 
Journal. 

In  the  under  10,000  group,  the 
winners  were:  first.  EruticoCt 
(N.  Y.)  Daily  BuUetin;  second. 
Homell  (N.  Y.)  Evening  Trib¬ 
une;  third,  Titusvitta  (Pa.)  Her¬ 
ald. 

For  the  fourth  successive  year 
the  newspaper  PM  was  the  win¬ 
ner  in  the  tabloid  division. 

Honorable  mention  in  this 
group  went  to  the  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Daily  News. 

Studied  by  Lca<g«  lory 

One  of  the  largest  and  most 
representative  Juries  ever  to  sit 
in  judgment  of  entries  at  an 
Ayer  Exhibition  participated  in 
this  year’s  affair. 

It  was  flttting,  too^  that  an 
Admiral  of  the  U.  S.  Navy 
should  be  among  the  chosen  list, 
the  Nation  being  so  vitally  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  the  war  effort,  and 
the  restricted  sizes  of  newspa¬ 
pers  and  modified  formats  re¬ 
flecting  the  total  engagement  of 
a  unit^  people. 

Also,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  typographical 
show,  a  woman  gained  a  seat 
among  the  judges.  She  is  Dor¬ 
othy  Thompson,  Bell  Syndicate 
columnist.  Admiral  A.  J.  Hep- 
bum  represented  the  Navy. 

Admii^  Hepburn  is  Chairman 
of  the  General  Board,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Navy.  An  Admiral 
since  1936,  he  was  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  U.  S.  Fleet  until 
1938.  He  represented  the  United 
States  at  the  Limitation  of  Arms 
Conference  at  Geneva. 

Balancing  this  ensemble  were 
three  other  distinguished  mem¬ 
bers,  representing  varying 
phases  of  the  journalistic  pro¬ 
fession.  Lowell  Mellett,  a  news¬ 
paperman  since  the  tender  age 
of  ten,  and  now  a  Washington 
columnist,  went  to  his  latest  post 
from  the  position  of  Administra¬ 
tive  Assistant  to  the  President. 

He  was  Director  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Emergency  Council  in 
1938,  and  at  various  times  has 
been  manager  of  the  Washington 
Bureau  of  United  Preas;  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  Collier’s;  manager 
of  the  Washington  Bureau  of  the 
Scrippa  -  Howard  New»apers, 
and  editor  of  the  Washington 
Daily  News. 


Jean  Carlu.  internationally 
known  poster  artist,  gave  the 
jury  the  “arty”  flavor.  He  was 
at  one  time  head  of  the  Graphics 
Division  of  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment  publicity  offices  in  Paris. 
VHien  the  present  war  broke  he 
was  in  this  country  painting 
murals. 

The  schools  of  journalism 
were  represented  by  Professor 
Thomas  P.  Barnhart,  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota.  Widely 
known  as  an  expert  in  matters 
of  makeup  and  newspaper  typog¬ 
raphy,  he  teaches  Newspaper 
and  Advertising  Typography, 
Graphic  Arts  Procesaea  and  va¬ 
rious  courses  dealing  with  ad¬ 
vertising.  business  management 
and  circulation. 

All  of  the  entries  judged  in 
this  yeiur’x  affair  were  March  8 
editions,  the  date  of  issue  hav¬ 
ing  been  dhosen  by  lot.  in  order 
that  ^e  news  treated  on  the 
competing  &ont  pages  might  be 
as  nearly  as  possible  identicaL 
■ 

ANPA  Reports  Cut 
Li  Newsprint  Use 

Dally  newspapers  reporting  to 
the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  consiuned 
201.708  tons  of  newsprint  paper 
in  March,  1944,  compared  with 
237,111  tons  in  1943  and  258,518 
tons  in  1941.  This  was  a  de¬ 
crease  in  March,  1944,  under 
March.  1943.  of  14.9%.  and  a 
decrease  under  March,  1941,  of 
22.0%. 

The  total  estimated  newsprint 
consumption  in  the  U.  S.  for 
March,  1944,  was  268,944  tons 
which  includes  all  kinds  of  uses 
of  newsprint  paper.  For  the  first 
three  months  of  1944,  it  was  esti¬ 
mated  to  be  771,847  tons. 

During  the  first  three  months 
of  1944  the  reporting  newspapers 
used  578,885  tons  of  newsprint, 
a  decrease  of  13.9%  under  the 
first  three  months  of  1943,  and 
a  decrease  of  18.2%  under  the 
first  three  months  of  1941. 

ITie  stocks  of  newsprint  paper 
on  hand  with  newspapers  report¬ 
ing  to  the  ANPA  was  48  days’ 
supply  at  the  end  of  March,  1944, 
which  was  a  decrease  of  6  days’ 
supply  from  54  days  on  hand  at 
the  end  of  February,  1944. 

■ 

Gilbert  Ncuned  to 
Chungking  School 

Rodney  Gilbert,  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Dean  of  the  Post-Grad¬ 
uate  School  of  Journalism  of  the 
Central  Political  Institute  of 
Chungking,  China,  it  is  an¬ 
nounce  by  Dean  Carl  W.  Acker¬ 
man  of  the  Columbia  University 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism. 

Mr.  Gilbert  succeeds  Professor 
Harold  L.  Cross  of  the  Columbia 
Journaltom  Faculty,  who  became 
the  first  Dean  of  the  Chungking 
School,  opened  on  Oct.  11,  1943, 
with  a  group  of  American  jour¬ 
nalists  as  teachers.  Professor 
Cross  will  relinquish  his  duties 
at  the  close  of  the  present  acad- 


demic  year  on  June  30.  Mr.  Gil¬ 
bert  will  proceed  to  Chungking 
as  soon  as  transportation  facili¬ 
ties  can  be  provided. 

■ 

Goes  to  9  Columns 

Effective  April  13.  the  Seattle 
Star  reduced  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  columns  to  a  width  of  10V& 
ems,  replacing  the  regular  12-em 
column,  thus  enabling  it  to  get 
nine  columns  per  page  instead 
of  the  customary  eight. 

South  American 
Ad  Agency  List 

continued  from  page  30 

Pabllcldsd  Tan 
BameraUl.i.  136 
Bicardo  Do  Luca 
Pabiteidad  Vaccaro 
Aveolda  ile  Mayo,  (338 
DanM  Vaamond 
PnbUcidad  Voces 
San  Martin.  66 
Hnmberto  Scialpi 
BIcanto  H.  Pueyrredon 
Oorrtaates,  447 
Bicardo  H.  PueyrfredOB 
Boberto  B.  So6 
San  Martin,  236 
Boberto  E.  Nod 
Salro  Ltda. 

Corooel  Dlax,  1840 
Simplex 

Corrientea,  669 
Joed  A.  Ferradag 
Sabte  3.  A. 

San  Martin.  062 
C.  D.  Cdmeron 
Yerxoa  S.  B.  L. 

Bomulo  Tercoa 
Vlacart  Pnblicidad 

Avenlda  R.  9.  Pena,  760 
Juan  A.  Pertlta 
Walter  Tbompaon  S.  B.  L. 

Avenida  R.  9.  Pena.  630 
M.  M.  Mortola 

BRAZIL 
Rio  De  Janeiro 

Ada.  Ltda. 

Avenida  Rio  Branco,  311 
Qabriel  Pereira 
Continental  Ltda. 

Avenida  Rio  Branco,  108 
CeiRo  Kelly 
Bcletica,  ^bltcidade 
Praca  Qetdlio  Varraa.  2 
Julio  Coai 
Epoca,  Ltda. 

Rua  da  Candeldria,  56 
Prederico  Oral 

Emprdsa  de  Propag:anda  Poyaree 
^a  Eraamo  Braso,  12 
W.  Poyaree 

Emprdea  de  Propattanda  Standard  Ltda. 
Boa  do  Onvidor,  79 
Cicero  Leuenroth 

Emprdaa  de  Propatranda  9tar,  Ltda. 

Rua  Alminuite  Barroso.  90 
Francisco  Neto 

Emprdsa  de  Publicidade  Cruzeiro,  Ltda. 
Rua  da  Aesembldia,  30 
David  Beie 
Qrey  A  Cla. 

Rua  7  de  Setembro,  04 
R.  C.  Grey 
Grant  A  nuncios.  S.  A. 

Avenida  Rio  Branco,  86 
David  Shols 

Inter-Americana  de  Publicidade  S.  A. 
Boa  Uromaiana  118—9* 

Arniaudo  d’ Almeida 
J.  Walter  TTiompson  &  Co.  do  Brasil 
Avenida  Nllo  Pecanha,  161 
Chartee  Ulmann 

MacCann  Ericltaon  Corp.  of  Brazil 
Avenida  Presidente  Wilson.  118 
Armando  Sarmento 
Publicidade  Para-Todos 
Praca  Floriano,  66 
Casemiro  Konecki 
Record  Propaganda,  Ltda. 

Rua  Senador  Dantaa.  46-B 
Otavio  Teixeira 

Sio  Panlo 

Areo,  Ltda. 

Rua  Barad  de  Itapetininza,  443 
Otilo  Potato 
Arma,  Ltda. 

Rua  Braulio  Gomee,  26 
Mario  Ansellni 
A  Kama 

Prac  da  94,  3 
Carlos  Mazzei 

Asencia  Latlno-Americana  de  Pnbllcl- 
dade  Ltda. 

Rua  Cons.  Crispiniano,  164 
Dominros  Deecualdo  Jor. 

Ag:encia  Pettinatl  de  Publicidade  Ltda. 


Rua  Cons.  Crispiniano,  29 
Ric.irdo  Pettinatl 
Emprdsa  Arp 

Rua  Jo6o  Bricola,  46 
Slfrmundo  Ullman 

Emprdsa  de  Publicidade  Ecldlica  Lids 
Rua  San  Btmto.  299 
Julio  Cos! 

Emprdsa  de  Propacanda  Standard  Lids 
Rua  Senador  l>i}<V.  8.3 — 7* 

(’ic<‘ro  I>Mienrotl» 

Emprdsa  Procressiata  de  Publicidade 
Travessa  do  Coraercio,  22 
.\zulnaldo  Lopea 

Emprdsa  ile  Publicidade  Pabrasll.  Ltda 
Praca  do  Patriarco.  78 
Gastitn  Novaig 

Emprdsa  Geral  de  Publicid.ade.  Ltda. 
Praca  do  Patrlarca,  78 
Raul  Mesquita 

Inter-Americ.ina  de  Publicidade  S.  A. 
Bua  Xavier  de  Toledo.  140 — ,3« 
Am.aldo  Pedroso  cl’Horta 
J.  Walter  Tliompsoa  A  Co.  do  Brasil 
Rua  Marconi,  87 
Robert  Lang- 
Lintae  do  Brasil 

Rua  Brigadeiro  TObias,  470 
Rodolfo  Martensen 
MaeCann  Ekickaon  Corp.  of  Brazil 
Rua  Cona.  (Mspiniano,  164 — 2* 
Armando  Sarmeoto 
Panam — Propacanda 

Rua  B.  Itapetiniiica.  297 
J.  A.  de  SoBza  Ramos 
Pnlriieidade  Para-Todos 
Roa  B.  ItapeUndBca.  93 
Fernando  Levisky 
PubUcMade  Vanmart 
Rua  3  de  Dezembro,  48 
Antonio  Vaudacnatti 
Publicidade  Artiatlca 
Bua  Libera  BadarO,  73 
Alberto  de  Carli 
Redam — ^De  Dassera  A  Franco 
Rua  Formosa.  93 
Francisco  de  JVanco 
Trianculo,  Ltda. 

Roa  Cona.  Crispiniano.  164 
MUlo  Qambini 

FiorianApoUs 
(Santa  Catarina) 

Marques — PnUicidade  e  Propacanda 
Roa  Traiano  33  sobrado 
Godofredo  Marques  Filho 
PArto  Alecze 
(Rio  Grande  do  Sul) 

Agtocia  Artis 

Avenida  Bonces  de  Medeiros,  1017 
JosA  Cruz  Medeiros 
EmprAsa  Cruzelre  de  Propacanda  Ltds. 
JosA  Montaury,  115 
Homero  R.  Salazar 

Bahia 

Daniel  Coelho 

Rna  Conselhefaro  LafalAte,  3 
Daniel  Coelho 

Belo  Horizonte 
(Minas  Gerais) 

Oast&u  PessAa 

Avenida  Olegario  Maciel.  179 
Oastio  PessAa 

Recife 

(Pernambuco) 

AcAncia  Norte 

Roa  Imperador,  296 
Divulgadora  de  Anuncios  cm  Geral 
Bua  Aurora.  469 
Albuquerque  A  Lins 
Norte  Bravileiro  Publicidade 
Roa  Imperial.  1816 
(.Curitiba 

(Santa  Catarina) 
Publicidade  Rodofer  Ltda. 

Rua  Carlos  de  Carvalho,  242 

Bahia 

EmprAsa  Bahiana  de  Publicidade 
Rua  Padre  Nobrega,  1 
A.  Linbares  A  Cia. 
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Even  though  some  pressmen  may  tolerate  "good 
enough”  press  blankets  in  time  of  war,  Vulcan  doesn’t 
operate  on  that  premise.  We  feel  that  pressmen  de¬ 
serve  the  best  that  can  be  produced.  To  give  them 
such  blankets,  our  broad  and  intensive  research  and 
development  is  constantly  carried  on. 


That’s  why  today  Vulcan  checks  and  rechecks  raw  ma¬ 
terials,  methods,  manufacturing  stagesr— to  give  you  fin¬ 
ished  blankets  of  utmost  serviceability.  Already 
many  wartime  developments,  intended  at  first  as 
substitutes  for  critical  materials,  are  now  adding 
valuable  new  properties  which  will  increase  the 
usefulness  of  peacetime  Vulcan  press  blankets. 


BACK  THE 
AHACK 

WAR  BONDS 


CAN  PROOFING  CO 


FIRST  AVENUE  AND  FIFTY-EIGHTH  STREET,  BROOKLYN.  N.  Y. 
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newspaper  men,  during  the  for  me,”  he  replied.  “I  speak  * 
years.  I  bet  every  newspaper  language  all  my  own.  Onlg 
man  who  has  had  the  privilege  once  was  a  speech  written  fot 
of  close  contact  with  A1  recipro-  me.  I  allowed  a  group  to  wrllg 
cates.  my  address  of  acceptance  of  tlMH 

Of  all  the  newspaper  men  he  Presidential  nomination,  givi* 
has  known  through  the  years,  at  the  State  Capitol,  Albai^ 
Smith  in  this  interview  men-  August  22,  1928.  I’m  no  good 
tioned  by  name  Baron  Warn  of  reading.  I  botched  it.  I  hand«|| 
the  New  York  Times,  Joe  Me-  it  back  afterwards  and  said  rj] 
Entee,  Frank  Tierny,  Louis  Sei-  never  do  that  again.  * 

bold  of  the  World,  Joe  Early  "It  worked  out  all  right,  siji^ 
of  the  old  Brooklyn  Standard-  ing  things  my  own  way.  I  newdl 
Union.  had  copy  for  the  press.  Td 

Like*  Newspapermen  newspaper  men  used  to  hollfl 

"I  liked  all  newspaper  men  ^ 

I  ever  met,”  he  said.  "The  press  4  id 

of  this  country  has  been  more  ,  ®  dravi^r  of  id 

than  fair  to  me.  No  paper  of  took  out  a  bunch  ■ 

any  importance  ever  attacked  enwiopes.  u  *  i  a 

me  personally.  The  only  grounds  The  envelopes  he  took  out 
on  which  they  opposed  me  were 
on  ground  of  political  affiliations. 

"I  never  expected  strong  sup-  Nobody  but  Sn* 

port  from  a  Republican  .sheet.  understand 

Naturally  they  wouldn’t  advo-  *  a 

cate  my  election.  But  I  did  ex- 

^  “With  Ze  envelopes  like  tJ 

“I  don’t  see  any  great  change  ^  ”  he  said.  J 

in  the  papers  today.  ’They  are  “/S'*  ° 

pretty  nearly  the  same  as  they  rf  9 

used  to  be.  Facts,  logic  and  kitcl^n.  If  you  want^H 

common  sense  are  what  they  I®®*"”  ®  busi^ss,  k^p  in  ifl 
look  for  and  try  to  give  their 

readers.  *®  running  a  big  baM 

“I  don’t  and  never  did  do  much  ,q,  ,  , 

Smith  recalled  two  instances  I^nrpnar^'^thi'^annrri^B 

of  support  from  strong  Republi-  ^av 

can  newspapers.  He  thinks  per- 

haps  it  was  because  he  got  a  everythmg  that  was  8°*^ 
chance  to  talk  personally  to  the  hil^l 

men  who  wrote  the  editorials, 

While  he  was  running  for  Sher-  JSrmtoh  Iht  ^ 

iff  in  1915.  he  remembered  that 

Frank  Simmonds,  author  of  ^ 

“They  Shall  Not  Pass.”  wrote  an 
editorial  for  the  Republican 

When  I  was  elected  Goven^H 
•Tt  was  a  very  favorable  edi-  ^he  first  time  I  really  u3 
torial  ^he  saTd  “No  rve  never  t**®  business  of  the  sS 

haT  any  trmible  with  nIXs-  “Th®**  1®®*^"  “o'"  P®oPl® 

Th»  important.  I  made  a  pointS* 
papers  or  newspaper  men.  The  ^  ^  j  knew  all  the  stik 
Republican  papers  took  the  Re-  V®^^ 

publican  side,  and  that  was  all 

right  with  me.  There  were  good  ne^omfeT  meiT  ^ 

Democratic  papers,  too,  and  years  I  saw  every- 

some  strong  independents.  ♦k/b  nn  iL 

•Even  thit  strong  Republican  Ste  boS  ® 

paper  the  New  York  Sun  once  ®  jr. 

mi"®  I?  wa"s  ®i!i“?he“  dXT  when  have  b^n  done  wi^ 

rxi6>  It  Nvfts  in  tii6  dflys  ^vo©^l  ♦v»^  v\Air^  i^A«x?cnArMPt 

Iffiat  paper  was  owned  by  Frank  Everyone’s  h^ard  me  cC 

p„/i.y  Mr,  Munsey  S»r 'iL'rjnrmor.' ‘‘^uS.'^sS 

^  have  dinner  With  him  at  newspaper  men  are  a  part 

the  Ritz.  He  .said  he  wanted  to  J  government.” 

niioafion  mgk  nn  all  tn<»  nmnTR  ^ 
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Engineer  Discusses 
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337  Appointed 
For  Overseas 
Posts  by  OWI 

Agancy  to  Step  Up 
Ptopagondg,  Moral* 
ESnrte  .  .  .  Many  Apply 

WAamicTOii,  April  21— Early 
appointment  of  SS7  of  the  450 
penons  KMight  by  the  Office  at 
war  Information  for  overseas 
service,  is  forecast  at  OWI  offices, 
and  M  at  those  recommended 
are  being  drawn  from  the  ranks 
at  Joamallsm. 

A  Newspaper  and  Radio  Ad¬ 
visory  Committee  is  assisting 
Director  Elmer  Davis  in  the 
at  recruitment.  To  date.  SJMSS 
inquiries  have  been  reieeived 
and  2.221  applications  have  re¬ 
sulted. 

Included  among  those  tenta¬ 
tively  ehoaen.  in  addition  to  ttie 
M  newsmen,  are  12  administra¬ 
tive  officers  and  assistants;  59 
information  specialists  of  various 
grades;  16  language  specialists; 
JB  radio  program  specialists;  66 
Morse  code  opoutors;  48  radio 
station  engineers. 

Aimed  at  clearing  misunder¬ 
standings  which,  OWI  says,  have 
been  apparent  in  newspaper 
stories  ben  and  abroad.  Direc¬ 
tor  Davis  has  made  the  following 
e3q>lanation: 

“*nte  new  personnel  will  be 
engaged  in  preparing  material 
for  distribution  in  enemy  and 
enemy-occupied  territiHy,  and 
will  amrk  in  close  cooperation 
with  the  armed  forces. 

''Thoae  going  overseas  will  be 
stationed  Hther  in  emnbat  areas 
or  in  bases  serving  these  areas. 
None  of  the  newsmen  going 
abroad  will  work  as  war  corres¬ 
pondents  and  they  are  not  ‘cov¬ 
ering’  the  invasion. 

“Their  mission  is  propagandiz¬ 
ing  the  enemy  and  bolstering 
the  morale  of  the  people  in 
enemy-occupied  countries. 

“Their  duties  include  the  writ¬ 
ing  and  distribution  of  leaflets, 
publishing  newspapers  in  liber¬ 
ated  areas  until  normal  condi¬ 
tions  have  been  re-established, 
and  preparing  and  broadcasting 
radio  programs. 

“Ca^city  to  speak,  read  and 
write  foreign  languages  fluently 
is  an  asset  some  of  the  new  per¬ 
sonnel  will  utilize  in  their  work.” 

Britain's  Provincial 
Press  Influential 

continued  from  page  16 

( the  odd  three  are  the  three 
London  evenings),  of  which  25 
are  mornings,  76  evenings  and 
four  Sundays. 

Local  daily  (morning  or  eve¬ 
ning)  and  Sunday  newspapers 
are  produced  in  approximately 
one-third  of  the  193  cities  and 
towns  in  Britain  of  30,000  or 
more  inhabitants. 

Britain’s  Press  is  often,  even 
in  Britain,  reputed  to  be  a  “com- 
bine”  Press — that  is,  a  series  of 
newspapers  owned  and  con- 
troll^  by  “big  business”  groups. 

True,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
the  national  newspapers  are 


grouped  in  this  way;  some 
groups  owning  natkxials,  own  or 
control  provincials  as  weU,  and 
there  is  one  group,  Westminster 
Press  Newspapers,  which,  while 
owning  no  national  newspaper, 
controls  13  provincials  —  four 
mornings,  eight  evenings  and 
one  Sunday  in  eight  towns. 

But  by  far  the  greater  number 
of  Britain’s  provincial  newspa¬ 
pers  are  independent,  indi^^- 
ually  owned  by  local  men  or 
companies,  or  owned  in  small 
local  groups  which  comprise,  in 
general,  only  a  morning  and  an 
evening  newspaper. 

The  groups  have  monopoly  in 
23  towns  only.  In  nine  towns 
they  control  both  morning  and 
evening  newspapers  but  in  four 
of  those  towns  they  have  local 
competition  to  face. 

In  16  towns  the  only  local 
newspaper  is  a  group  evening. 
Of  the  105  provinci^  newspa¬ 
pers,  60%  are  independent. 

In  addition  to  these  dai^  and 
Sunday  newspapers,  Britain  has 
788  local  weekly  newspapers; 
77  are  produced  in  Greater  Lon¬ 
don,  711  in  the  provinces.  Under 
40  of  these  are  group-controlled; 
that  is,  some  750  of  th«n  are  in¬ 
dependent,  owned  and  controlled 
by  local  people. 

Many  people  were  surprised 
last  Decemb^  when  the  provin¬ 
cial  group  comprising  &e  mom- 
ir^  Birmingham  Post,  the  eve¬ 
ning  Birmingham  Mail  and  the 
Birmingham  Weekly  Post  was 
purchased  for  no  leas  than  £2,- 
290,(M0.  The  sum  seemed  colossal 
for  what  some  would  imagine  to 
be  “mere  provincial  newspa¬ 
pers.” 

But  the  statistics  already  given 
indicate  the  importance  in  Brit¬ 
ain  of  the  provincial  Press;  and 
a  glance  at  the  circulation  area 
of  Birmingham  newspapers — ^the 
“hub”  of  industrial  England  with 
a  city  of  more  than  1,000,000  peo¬ 
ple  and  more  than  1,000  trades, 
the  center  of  a  district  contain¬ 
ing  a  population  of  more  than 
4,000,000— indicates  their  enor¬ 
mous  potentialities  as  biuiness 
propositions. 

How  Pqpats  Serve 

The  provinci^  morning  news¬ 
papers  in  Britain  are  flne  proper¬ 
ties.  Some  of  them — the  Man¬ 
chester  Guardian,  Yorkshire 
Post,  Scotsman  and  Glasgow 
Herald — have  international  repu¬ 
tations.  Many  of  them  have 
tremendous  local  reputations, 
partly  because  of  the  excellence 
of  their  news  of  local  indus¬ 
tries — the  Liverpool  Post  of  ship¬ 
ping,  for  example. 

Some  have  served  generations 
of  faithful  readers  since  the  days 
before  transport  developments 
made  national  circulations  pos¬ 
sible.  Among  these  are  the  Not¬ 
tingham  Journal,  the  Notting¬ 
ham  Guardian  and  the  Western 
Mail,  Cardiff. 

But  the  typical  local  daily 
newspaper  is  the  evening.  Eve¬ 
ning  newspapers  in  Britain  pub¬ 
lish  successive  editions  through¬ 
out  the  day  from  early  morning 
to  late  afternoon — although  war¬ 
time  difficulties  have  reduced 
these  somewhat — and  no  national 
newspaper  can  compete  in  this 
direction. 

’The  evening’s  reading  in  many 
a  provincial  home  is  the  local 


evening  new^iaper;  it  presents 
as  well  as  national  and  interna¬ 
tional  news,  all  the  records  and 
pictures  of  local  events — births, 
marriages,  deaths,  what’s  hap¬ 
pening  in  Town  Hall,  why  tite 
buses  from  the  suburbs  were 
delayed  that  morning,  and  so  on. 

It  is  taken  regularly  and  read 
avidly;  it  provides  a  platform 
for  those  who  itch  to  v^te  let¬ 
ters  criticizing  (or  praising)  the 
local  mayor  wr  police,  or  asldng 
why  the  nuisance  in  Smith's 
Avenue  has  not  been  abated. 

Find  a  soldier  in  Italy  or  New 
Guinea  today  from  Newcastle, 
Nottingham,  Bristol,  Birming¬ 
ham  or  Bradford,  or  any  other 
provincisd  town,  and  present  him 
with  a  copy  of  his  local  home 
new^Miper — and  you  will  then 
understand  the  strength  of  Brit¬ 
tain’s  provincial  press. 

The  provincial  newspaper  edi¬ 
tor  is  a  man  of  considerable  im¬ 
portance.  Even  if  he  holds  no 
official  position,  such  as  that  of 
Mayor  or  Councillor,  his  power 
is  widely  respected  by  the  local 
people  and  ffieir  officials.  The 
provincial  reporter  is  also,  in 
bis  own  smaller  way,  of  impor¬ 
tance;  if  he  is  succe^ul,  it  is 
becaiise  he  has  proved  to  the 
town  that  he  is  a  competent  and 
faithful  reporter  of  its  activities 
and  will  never  let  down  the  men 
who  give  him  the  news. 

Nearly  all  the  best  journalists 
in  Fleet  Street  have  b^n  trained 
in  the  provinces:  trained  in 
nosing  out  the  news,  in  reporting 
it  accurately  and  presenting  it 
faithfully.  There  is  no  better 
training  ffian  ttiat  of  a  provincial 
reporter,  who  may  “cover”  a 
funeral,  a  wedding,  a  police 
court  find  a  mayoral  reception 
in  one  day — and  woe  betide  him 
if  he  forgets  who  was  present 
or  wrongly  describes  wl^t  the 
Mayoress  was  wearing! 

Examples  may  be  given  of  the 
provincial  newspaper’s  popular¬ 
ity.  The  Bradford  Telegraph 
and  Argus — Bradford  is  a  big 
wool  city  in  Yorkshire — can 
claim  truthfully  that  it  enters  95 
out  of  every  IM  homes  in  Brad¬ 
ford  and  district. 

The  Manchester  Evening  News 
( published  by  the  same  company 
that  owns  the  Manchester  Guard¬ 
ian)  circulates  in  an  area  con¬ 
taining  nearly  a  quarter  of  the 
population  of  Britain. 

Tlie  142  -  year  -  old  Carlisle 
Journal — Carlisle  is  a  small  city 
right  in  the  northwest,  just  on 
the  border  at  England  and  Scot¬ 
land— circulates  in  more  than 
300  towns  and  villages. 

More  copies  of  the  Wolver¬ 
hampton  ( Midlands  manufactur¬ 
ing  city)  Express  and  Star  are 
sold  in  its  district  than  of  any 
other  daily,  nationals  included, 
and  with  a  circulation  of  more 
than  101,000,  it  serves  an  area 
containing  820,000  men,  women 
and  children.  These  are  just 
instances  taken  at  random  to 
illustrate  the  strength  of  Brit¬ 
ain’s  provincial  Press. 

All  of  the  provincial  morning, 
evening,  Sunday  and  weekly 
newspapers  have  suffered,  like 
their  bigger  national  brethren, 
from  the  war. 

The  cost  per  ton  of  their  news¬ 
print  has  risen  more  than 
trebly;  they  have  had  to  reduce 
their  number  of  pages  consid- 


erbly;  they  have  had  i  many  gf 
them)  to  increaae  their  aeOhg 
prices:  they  have  lost  thfo 
staffs;  some,  as  in  Coventiy, 
have  even  lost  their  offices  aal 
machinery;  they  have  had  to  be 
distributed,  in  the  middle  of 
heavy  raids,  over  wide  oountiy- 
side  areas,  at  a  time  when  peM 
for  cars  was  short  and  tnln 
services  were  drastically  re¬ 
duced. 

But  they  have  carried  on;  aad 
there  can  scarcely  be  a  sfat- 
gle  provincial  daily  newspapor 
vriiich  has  not  organized  fn^ 
for  war  victims,  for  MreUne, 
for  a  variety  of  good  objects- 
besides  leading  the  people  in 
National  Savings. 

Many  have  had  to  reduce  thoir 
circulations  during  the  ear; 
many,  by  reducing  the  weight 
of  their  newsprint,  have  boan 
able  to  increase  them. 

One  in  the  West  of  England- 
started  by  a  handful  of  loot 
men  a  few  years  ago  when  oat 
of  the  groups  threatened  te 
“swamp”  the  town — has  raind 
its  sales  from  some  75,000  in 
1939  to  more  ffian  90,000  todqr. 

The  Government  has  reeng- 
nized  the  value  of  the  proviaehl 
Press,  not  only  advertisiiig  la 
them  but  also  by  having  in  each 
large  center,  under  the  SDnMij 
of  Information’s  Regional  Off- 
cer,  a  Regional  Press  Officer  to 
see  that  the  local  nevrspapan 
get  all  the  news  they  can. 

A  special  section  at  the  MiBir 
try  of  Information  supplies 
cial  local  news — for  example,  d 
ttie  activities  of  local  men  oa  the 
various  fronts — to  the  pioTiaekl 
newspapers;  Nottingham  near 
papers  will  thus  get  news  «( 
Nottingham  men,  and  so  ca 
throughout  the  country. 

Finally,  Britain’s  provindil 
newspapers  play  their  part  is 
the  organization  of  British  nem 
throughout  the  world. 

The  most  important  internal 
news-^thering  agency,  the 
Association,  is  a  cooperative, 
non-profit-making  concern  or 
ganized  and  controlled  by  pro¬ 
vincial  newspapers,  and  the 
Press  Association  holds  50%  of 
the  control  of  Reuters,  the  great 
world  agency;  Reuters  take  the 
Press  Association  service  and, 
after  editing  it.  incorporate  it  in 
their  own  Cllobereuter  der 
patches.  _ 


A  n  s  t  r  a  i  iM 

•  Tti*  only  journol  aiviaa  4* 
n»w»  of  odvortiiorf, 
in^,  pukliihina,  printi^ 
commoreial  broodeoiSni  • 
Australia  and  Naw  IsueS 

If  you  ara  planninQ  **^**?*^ 
paigns  or  ara  intarastad  a 
tkasa  tarritorias  raad 
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A  MI6ATI0A  OF  FRIENDSHIPS 


travel  in  the  Pacific  and  made  it  a  joy  to  lemcmber  and  re¬ 


new.  It  has  revealed  to  Mainlands  and  Islands  what  each  has 


to  o£fer  the  other  and  found  anchor^e  in  the  sentiments  as 


well  as  the  ports  of  the  peoples  it  serves.  And  when,  our 


task  done,  peace  comes  and  the  oceans  of  earth  and  sky 


are  safely  navigable  again,  Matson  hopes  in  both  to  be  aUc 


to  live  up  to  the  ei^xctations  of  its  friends. 


Knows  TK£  PMtfte 


UATSON  UNE  (maTSON  navigation  company  •  the  oceanic  STBAMSHia 


company)  to  HAWAn,  NEW  EBAIAND,  AUSTEAUA  VIA  SAMOA,  Hjl 


xn  me  long  reacn  rrom  sail  to  steam,  Matson  has  sped  the 


Survey  Shows 
No  Circ.  Loss 
From  Rote  Hike 


WAC  Needs 
Ad  Support 
In  Recruiting 


fhen  my  husband  joined 
the  paratroopers..." 


Newspapers  raising  their  cir-  such  as  desire^  to  decrease  im 
dilation  rates  to  one  or  more  valued  circulation,  shifts  in  wae 
classifications  of  readers  report,  working  and  military  popotn 
for  the  most  part,  no  loss  in  cir-  tion,  and  lack  of  newsprint  ali 
culation  or  a  temporary  loss  fected  these  statistics,  nii|| 
speedily  recovered,  in  the  Amer-  newspapers  commenting  m 
ican  Newspaper  I^blishers  As-  only  lack  of  paper  prevented 
sociation  survey  just  completed,  culation  increa^s. 

Of  the  1,216  newspapers  re-  survey  in  1M| 

plying,  nearly  half,  or  556,  re-  1.165  reporting,  690  nevM 

port  increases  of  rate  in  one  or  increased  ratei  it 

more  classifications  during  1943.  1942. 

No  increases  were  made  by  660  " 

newspapers.  J.  A.  Muehung,  81,  Dim 

Of  those  newspapers  increas-  o J  M  u  n  ur  u 
ing  rates  113  report^  little  or  no  nStlTGfl  IM.  II.  rUDllSOit 
loss  in  circulation  as  a  result  of  John  A.  Muehling,  81,  biuM* 
increased  price  and  120  reported  partner  of  Navy  Secretary  Fnii 
gains  from  1%  to  29%.  Of  145  Knox  and  retired  publishieKf 
papers  reporting  a  loss  of  5%  or  the  Manchester  (N.  H.)  (lidi^ 
less  75  recovered  100%,  48  of  Leader,  died  at  St.  PeteniMI 
these  made  later  gains  ranging  Fla.,  April  19. 
to  25%  of  former  total  circula-  He  was  a  well-known  figunUU 
tion,  and  44  recovered  16V^%  to  New  Hampshire  affairs  ifi 
95*^'!  of  the  loss.  1912.  when  he  came  there 

Regain  Circulation  Col.  Knox.  Mr.  MuehllnTig^ 

T.  on.  sociation  with  the  newqMM 

From  6%  to  9%  Iom  by  26  printing  industry  cov«E 
newspapers  included  eight  which  eo-year  period.  H 

regain^  100%,  five  of  these  later  Bo^n  in  Conestoga.  Ont,  iM 
coverage  by  26.  1862,  he  came  to  the  IT 
1.13%  to  5%  of  former  totals.  Md  the  age  of  21.  settling  in  Gmi 
14  which  recovered  25%  to  85%  Rapids.  Mich.,  where  he  pob- 
of  losses.  llshed  the  Grand  Rapids  Pott. 


C*L  Hobby,  Col.  Waite 
Outline  Needs  to 
Meeting  of  Advertisers 

“Advertising  has  for  the  last 
two  years,  worn  battle  dress," 

Col.  Oveta*  Culp  Hobby,  direc¬ 
tor,  Women's  Army  Corps  and 
previously  executive  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Houston  (Tex.)  Post, 
told  a  group  of  advertising  and 
business  leaders  meeting  in  New 
York  April  18  to  map  a  program 
of  advertising  in  support  of  WAC 
recruiting. 

The  luncheon  meeting  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria,  sponsored  Joint¬ 
ly  by  the  War  Advertising  Coun¬ 
cil  and  the  Second  Service  Com¬ 
mand,  was  prompted  by  an  ap¬ 
peal  from  General  George  C. 

Marshall,  Chief  of  Staff,  who  had 
stressed  the  Army's  urgent  need 
for  more  Wacs. 

His  statement,  pointing  out 
that.  “It  is  important  that  the 
general  public  understand  the 
Army's  urgent  need  for  women 
to  enable  the  military  effort  to 
go  forward  according  to  the 
schedule,”  is  published  in  the 
campaign  guide,  outlining  copy 
ideas,  advertising  themes,  and 
layout  suggestions  for  WAC  ad¬ 
vertising,  which  the  council  dis¬ 
tributed  at  the  meeting. 

Repplier  Speaks 
In  addition  to  Col.  Hobby's 
presentation  of  WAC  needs  and 
accomplishments,  addresses  were 

made  by  Col.  Sumner  Waite,  _  „ 

Chief  of  Staff,  Second  Service  Repplier  pledged  the  full  sup- 
Conunand  and  by  T.  S.  Repplier,  port  of  toat  organization  and 
executive  director  of  the  War  asserted  the  need  for  “as  much 
Advertising  Council.  WAC  sponsoring  in  advertising 

Col.  Hobby  expressed  appre-  as  possible  for  as  long  as  pos- 
ciatlon  for  the  way  in  which  in-  sible.” 

dustry,  through  advertising,  has  “WAC  recruiting  is  a  tougher 
furni^ed  the  nation  with  problem  even  than  it  looks.”  he 
“weapons  of  intellect  as  real  as  stated,  “because  five  million 
weapons  of  steel,”  outlined  the  women  have  already  been  taken 
development  of  the  Women’s  from  their  original  jobs  to  do 
Army  Corps  and  emphasized  the  a  war  job  and  because  the  aver- 
importance  of  weighing  one’s  age  woman,  by  this  time,  has 
war  contributions  against  those  thought  the  problem  over  and 
being  accomplished  by  one's  “op-  determined  what  is  her  war 
posite  number"  in  Tokyo  or  job.” 

Berlin.  Consequently,  he  pointed  out. 

When  the  WAC  was  estab-  the  advertising  job  is  one  of 
lished  two  years  ago,  explained  mind-changing,  not  merely  in- 
(tol.  Hobby,  only  12,000  women  fluencing.  He  also  stated  that 
to  do  four  types  of  jobs  were  all  the  mirty  some  projects,  be- 
needed.  Today  the  60,000  Wacs  ing  promote  by  the  coimcil, 
are  doing  239  separate  jobs.  70%  ne<^  continued  support  and 
of  which  are  toose  for  which  therefore,  WAC  sponsorship 
women  have  had  previous  train-  must  come  either  from  those 
ing,  and  140,000  more  women  firms  which  have  not  yet  backed 
are  needed  immediately  to  do  a  war  campaign  or  from  as  much 


■'9^  mitorr 


Typical  WAC  Newspaper  Ad 


TECHNICAL  WRITERS 
WANTED 


Consolidated  Vultee  Aircraft  Corp.,  Fort  Worth, 
Texas,  Division,  has  several  openings  for  men 
with  writing  or  editorial  experience  in  technical 
fields  who  have  administrative  ability.  The  work 
requires  considerable  contact  with  people  and 
consequent  exercise  of  tact.  Men  with  aviation 
writing  experience  are  preferred,  but  those  with 
experience  in  other  technical  fields  will  be  con¬ 
sidered.  Write  Administrative  Supervisor,  En¬ 
gineering  Department.  Consolidated  Vultee  Air¬ 
craft  Corp.,  Port  Worth,  Texas,  stating  qualifica¬ 
tions  and  requesting  additional  information.  Men 
now  employed  in  essential  industries  should  not 


'Tiik  TECIINK  \1.  K^owXEUGE.  tli*‘  ingenuity  and  the  reiMnireea 
of  Viiicira  arc  at  tlic  <lit>p«MaI  of  onr  skilled  luedicai  ofli^■cr^  on 
the  ticlitiii)'  fronts  of  the  world,  'riicy  coiiiinand  every  aid  the 
nation  can  nu|i|dv.  Thai  is  one  reason  why  a  wounded  110111*9 
ehanees  ot  snrx  ivai  are  greater  tiMlay  than  they  have  l»eeii  in 
any  oilier  war. 

Among  the  materials  that  are  hel|>ing  inediral  men  in  their 
light  lo  save  lives  are  the  slaiiilrsn  sleds.  I  sed  in  o|Mraling 
lahl)‘s.  siii'uieal  instruments  and  in  other  medical  e«|iii))ineiit. 
Stainless  sleels  are  serving  in  hospitals  in  this  eouniry  and 
overeeas. 

I  Veiiuent  sterilization  with  high  temperature  sleani  or  strong 
disinfeelaiils  w  ill  not  injure  staiidess  sleels.  I'heir  snioolh,  lllird 
surface  is  easil\  kept  fre«-  Iroin  germs  that  ••an  ••ansi'  fatal  infiiv 
tion.  I!v«‘n  in  the  tlaiiip  tropics,  stainless  sti^els  do  not  rust, 
rouiih  and  diirahh^.  I'n^e  from  the  |iossihilily  of  ••hipping. 
Stainless  steels  ean  withstand  the  risjois  of  wartime  use. 

On  lh»-  home  front.  Iimi.  stainless  sleids  an^  making  their 
contrihiition  to  the  health  (d  the  nation.  It••eallse  llii^y  ar*^  ea-ier 
to  clean  and  ki^ep  ••lean  than  ollu^r  im  tals,  they  are  widely 
Used  ill  e<pii|uueiil  ll•'e^•ssarv  lo  llw  pri»ei-ssing.  preparing  anil 
si^rviug  <d'  ftMxIs.  ’I'Ik-v  keep  lln*ir  hright  finish,  imparl  no  flavor 
to  food,  and  ri'sist  f<M»d  ••hemi••als.  'I  Iwy  will  he  useil  ineri-as- 
iugly  in  ri;staurants.  in  the  honl••.  anil  in  many  iiiihisiries  where 
their  unii|ue  properl ii^s  are  so  d«^irahle. 

Stainless  sti-<;ls  arc  ‘'staiuli**s'’  because  they  contain  mure 
than  IJ  per  ••••nt  •  hroiniuni.  I.ow-i  arhon  ferrochromiiini.  a  re¬ 
search  developuienl  of  l-.LECTKo  .MfcTAi,i,liKi;iCAL  (aimi-amy. 


a  Unit  of  1 is  the  essential  ingreilient  in  the  large-scale 
prcHliiction  of  stainless  steel.  I  nits  of  I  (it!  <lu  not  make  steel 
of  any  kiiiil.  The>  do  make  available  t<i  sleelniaki^rs  many 
alloys  whii^h.  like  ferrtM'hromium.  improve  the  ipialilv  of  sti^l. 
The  hasii^  n^seari^h  iif  lh••se  I  nits  means  iisefni  new  metal- 
Inrgii^al  information — and  la^lli^y  m••lals  to  supply  the  neetls 
and  improve  the  welfare  of  mankind. 


Members  of  the  medical  profession,  architects  and  designers  are 
invited  to  send  for  booklet  J4,  “The  Use  of  Stainless  Steels 
i.N  Hospitals.”  There  is  no  obligation. 


CARBON  FOR  HiALTH.  ReMsrcIi  by 

a  UCC  Unit  haa  r«»ultcd  in  different 
fomiB  of  eerbon  used  in  milk  irradialora» 
*Snn**  lamps,  gas  masks — and  in  air  con« 
ditiooing  inslallalions. 


OASIS  lOR  HIALTH.  UHDE  airgea 
U.S.  P.  made  by  a  Unk  of  UCC  it 
by  the  sick  in  hospitals  and  at  home  ■ 
and  it  conlriboles  I#  the  safety  of  our 
high  flying  aviatora. 


CHIMICALS  FOR  HIALTH.  Synthetic 
organic  chemicals,  developod  by  a  Unit 
of  UCC,  mean  bolter  anesthelica,  more 
plentiful  solfa  drugs,  vitamina  and  other 
pharmaceuticals. 


PLASTICS  FOR  HIALTH.  BAKELITE 
and  VINYUTE  pUalka,  prodoood  by 
UCC  Unite,  nsoan  sanitary  paints,  floor 
eorerings,  sheeting,  “bum  s loaves**  and 
other  esscotiaU. 


BUY  UNITED  STATES  WAR  BONDS  AND  STAMPS 


ALLOYS  AND  MITALS  CHIMICALS 

Elvira  Mrlallanil.al  CoaipaBr  l^arbldc  and  •'arkun  rhrmiral.  4 

Harw.  Sidlita  Compaar  ILKTRODSS,  CARBONS  AND 

Called  Slata.  Vanadlua,  Carparatla.  Nallaaal  Carbna  <^Qai|»aB7.  Ib,. 


30  E.bI  42n4l  Street  I'l^d  New  Aork  17,  N.  Y. 

Principal  Units  in  the  United  States  and  their  Protlucts 

CHIMICALS  INDUSTRIAL  OASIS  AND  CARBIDI  PLASTICS 

•  :arblde  and  (^arbun  rhrmlraO  rurporalion  The  I.Indr  Air  Prndnrii  llompaBT  BakelUe  l  arpnralinB 

ILICTRODIS,  CARBONS  AND  BATTIRIIS  The  Oa«v4'ld  Hailru.d  Servlee  l^wmpany  Pla.tiea  Ulriitina  of  I'arblde  and 


Thv  PrrNi-0*Lilr  t  ompany,  Ine. 


Cnrbnn  ChonBivals  (  orporalinn 
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A  CAM’s  Plan  ior 
Post-War  Markets 


■nnweriar^  Oj 


GREAT  TREE  PRESS"  €pock 


The  voice  of  a  Free  Press  really  began  whoa 
the  first  crude  press  printed  the  first  crude  little 
half-sheet  folio  7  by  1 1 V2  newspaper  on  Newbury 
Street  .  .  .  The  Boston  News  Letter. 


By  Felix  S.  Towle 


THE  post-war  period  of  classi-  ties,  a  30-time  agreement  is 
fled  advertising,  for  success-  far  more  acceptable  to  the  ad- 
ful  building  and  operation,  will  vertiser  than  a  2-line  yearly  con- 
demand  the  whole-hearted  co-  tract,  or  a  bulk  contract,  at 
operation  of  the  publisher  via  the  same  rate.  The  beneflts 
a  sales  organization  plan  geared  to  be  derived  through  an  ac- 
to  ^e  many  problems  that  will  ceptable  agreement  will  in- 
confront  this  particular  division  elude  less  bookkeeping  detsdl; 
of  newspaper  advertising.  control  of  limited  credit  condi- 

Louis  J.  ( “Tex” )  Frenkel  who  tions;  and  eliminate  the  “sore- 
recently  resigned  as  CAM  of  the  spot”  so  often  incurred  on  short 
Chiemgo  Stut,  is  currently  design-  rates  of  long  term  bulk  con¬ 
ing  an  outline  for  claatifled  ad-  tracts. 

vertlalng  in  the  post-war  mar-  “Although  a  daily  contract,  for 
ket  He  described  his  pi*n,  in  commercial  advertisers,  is  the 
an  interview  with  Eniroa  A  Pub-  ideal  operation,  sales  resistsmee 
1  wm  (g  clsuHifled  develop-  will  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  if 
ment  program  paralleling  ttf  advertisers  are  permitted  to  buy 
successful  plans  utilized  in  mer-  what  they  want  and  when  they 
<»hn»i«uriwg  local  and  national  ad-  wsmt  it. 

vertirtng?^  "As  many  rates  should  be  in- 

PloBi  Has  Merit  troduced  as  are  necessary  for 

I.  In  Ihc  successful  merchandising  of 

u  *  the  classifled  medium, 

the  Frenkel  plan.  The  opera-  nwwum. 

tional  plans  for  classified  adver-  Tips  on  Contracts 

tising  are  perhaps  as  varied  and  “In  siting  daily  contracts, 
numerous  as  there  are  newspa-  the  CAM  should  be  careful  to 
pers  and  CAMs.  avoid  the  use  of  the  so-called 

Matters  of  promotion;  person-  “rate  holder  copy.”.  This  type 
nel,  rates  and  rate  structures;  of  copy  defeats  the  purpose  of 
sales  and  sales  methods  have  classified  advertising  and  its  di- 
been  pretty  much  a  matter  of  rectory  style  of  presentation, 
the  opinion  of  the  CAM  or  the  All  copy  for  commercial  adver- 
policy  of  the  publication — many  tisers,  signed  on  a  minimum.  2- 
times  regardless  of  the  crying  line  daily  contracts,  should  offer 
need  for  new  methods,  rate  re-  to  buy  or  sell  some  specific  ar- 
visions  and  personnel  reorgani-  tide  or  service.  This  will  tend 
zation.  to  keep  and  develop  reader  in- 

“Rates  and  the  rate  card,”  terest  in  the  classifled  columns, 
stated  Mr.  Frenkel,  “are  the  flrst  “Institutional  value  in  classi- 
objects  in  mind  for  all  newspa-  fled  advertising  is  to  be  ob- 
pers  to  consider  in  the  organi-  tained  by  the  advertisers’  re- 
zation  of  a  classifled  rate  card  peated  offers  of  sales  or  service, 
that  will  attract  advertisers — in  The  sole  mention  of  the  name 
that  they,  the  advertisers  can  and  address  of  an  advertiser, 
make  use  of  the  linage  agree-  with  few  exceptions,  is  less  pro- 
ment  to  suit  their  needs.  ductlve  of  results  than  a  legiti- 

Second,  the  transient  adver-  mate  offer,  and  affords  the  pub- 
tiser  must  be  considered  as  one  lication’s  reader  a  minimum  se- 
of  the  outstanding  sources  of  lection  of  choice.  Regardless  of 
post-war  linage.  the  volume,  a  variety  of  offer- 

“This  can  rally  be  accom-  ings  in  the  main  classifications 
plished  by  a  well-rounded  out,  creates  an  increased  reader  in¬ 
successful  and  profitable  opera-  terest — and  produces  far  greater 
tion.  Rate  combinations  can  be  results.” 

the  most  effective  sales  influence  The  Frenkel  plan  emphasizes 
— with  any  and  all  advertisers.  the  transient  advertiser  for  post- 
“Rate  structures  should  be  war  classifled  building.  He  says : 
built  and  revised  according  to  “Newspapers  will  have  to  give 
the  cost  of  operating  the  depart-  far  greater  attention  to  the  tran- 
ment.  This  applies  to  decreases  sient  advertiser  in  the  post-war 
as  well  as  increases.  Rates,  in  days.  Rate  structure  for  tran- 
the  post-war  period,  will  be  the  sient  advertisers  should  encour- 
utmost  concracn  in  classifled  man-  age,  rather  than  discourage  the 
agement.  individual  who  wants  to  use  the 

“Many  CAMs  have  established  classifled  section, 
set  multiple  rates — or  inherited  "This  type  of  advertiser  should 
them  from  a  predecessor —  be  cultivated  to  the  extent  that 
whirti  conform  to  the  existing  a  rate  variance,  comparable  to 
opposition  of  that  particular  that  enjoyed  by  a  local  adver- 
field.  tiser  in  contrast  to  a  national 

“Rates  and  rate  combinations  advertiser,  exists, 
should  be  created  and  predicated  “This  opinion  can  be  justified 
upon  the  needs  of  the  advertis-  in  the  fact  that  a  professionaj 
ers  in  that  ^>ecific  location,  advertiser  can  realize  thousands 
Also,  these  rates  should  con-  of  dollars  from  an  individual 
form  to  local  trends,  habits,  etc.  advertisement,  plus  institutional 
— not  immindful  of  the  adver-  value,  whereas  a  transient  adver¬ 
tisers'  acceptance  of  the  classi-  tiser  is  limited  in  value  to  the 
fled  medium.  specific  offering  of  the  adver- 

“For  example,  in  many  locali-  tisement.” 


The  exact  date  seems  somewhat  shrouded  in  un¬ 
certainty,  but  historians  give  it  as  April  24,  1704. 
Whatever  the  dote,  John  Campbell,  then  post¬ 
master  was  inspired  by  on  ideal,  for  an  intermit¬ 
tent  predecessor,  Publidc  Occurences  was  ordered 
discontinued,  because  it  dared  to  speak  with 
freedom. 


The  Court  officially  forbade  "Any  thing  in  print 
without  license  being  first  obtained  from  those 
appointed  by  the  government  to  grant  the  same." 


This  historic  struggle  for  a  free  press,  courage¬ 
ously  taken  up  nineteen  years  later,  in  1723  by 
Benjamin  Franklin,  has  continued  for  generations 
...  up  to  this  very  hour,  with  the  same  invincible 
courage  inspiring  it. 


Is  it  a  coincidence  .  .  .  April  24th  is  the  anniver¬ 
sary  of  another  important  event — the  establish¬ 
ment  of  The  Library  of  Congress,  in  1880,  by  our 
Federal  Government. 
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ieok  Up/  Builders  of  Tomorrow! 


In  steadily  increasing  numbers.  United  Nations 
aircraft  are  utilizing  a  new  structural  material. 
It  is  known  as  DURAMOLD.  And  it  is  being  used 
in  a  great  diversity  of  applications,  all  the  way 
from  dropable  gasoline  tanks  that  add  bimdreds 
of  miles  to  a  plane’s  normal  range,  right  on  up  to 
the  entire  structure  of  the  plane  itself. 

The  current  acceptance  of  DURAMOLD  has 
been  gained  only  after  thousands  of  man-hours 
spent  in  exhaustive  research  for  suitable  materials, 
in  engineering  that  pioneered  an  uncharted  course 
of  new  techniques,  and  in  testing  of  finished  prod¬ 
ucts  that  subjected  them  to  unsparing  punish¬ 
ment  far  in  excess  of  actual  usage. 


By  the  DURAMOLD  process  Fairchild 
engineers  permanently  mold  layer- on-layer  of 
wood,  fabric,  paper  or  even  glass  cloth,  with  special 
adhesives  applied  under  heat  and  pressure, 
into  single  and  multi-curved  surfaces  of  uniformly 
high  quality. 

DURAMOLD  takes  to  the  skies  today  as  an¬ 
other  example  of  Fairchild’s  ’’touch  of  tomorrow”. 
The  builders  of  many  of  tomorrow’s  civilian  prod¬ 
ucts,  far  removed  fi-om  the  field  of  aviation,  may 
look  to  DURAMOLD  as  a  new  basic  material 
which  has  already  proved  itself  in  the  toughest 
test  of  all — the  stress  and  strain  of  war. 

VTrite  for  free  illustrated  booklet. 
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Grower  Stresses 
C-B-I  Wenr  FVont 
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been  in  and  out  ao  often  that 
reporters  have  felt  that  they 
had  to  make  a  fresh  start  on  ex¬ 
plaining  the  place  every  time 
they  wrote  so  much  as  a  para¬ 
graph  about  it 

Since  my  return  to  America  a 
few  di^  ago  it  has  become  in¬ 
creasingly  ^dent  that  for  every 
word  written  about  India,  10 
words  of  background  explana¬ 
tion  are  naoasaary. 

Wfto  is  Jinnah?  Is  Gandhi 
sUnDing?  '  How  did  it  happen 
that  the  Japanese  could  get  set 
fee  a  large  scale  invasion  of  In- 
dta  when  the  Allies  outntun- 
besed  them  both  on  the  ground 
and  in  the  abr? 

Why  did  Mountbatten  move  to 
Kaadj,  ia  Ceylon,  a  thousand 
miles  or  more  farther  away  from 
the  hattlafroat  than  he  was  in 
Hew  Delhi? 

IClttmy  Seasons  Govern 

A  part  od  the  trouble  is  that 
for  mUltary  reasons,  some  of  die 
aaawers  eaanot  be  given.  For 
reasons  of  British  policy, 

other  answers  cannot  be  cleared 
through  the  censorship. 

Over  and  above  all  these  fac- 
tars  Is  the  basic  one  that  so 
Uttts  is  knoem  of  the  Indian  sit- 
untion  in  America  and  the  World 
in  genacal,  that  it  takes  half  a 
cakann  of  cony  to  explain  the 
stniglast  devHopments.  And  it 
is  no  easy  matter  to  capture  a 
half  colnnm  at  unused  space  in 
American  papaca  thaaa  (hys. 

Yet  tfaase  ate  Important  ran- 
sons  sshy  mmh  dioaid  ba  writ¬ 
ten — and  read — about  India  and 
China.  In  that  area  of  the 
world  the  interests  of  the  three 
major  allies,  America,  Britain 
and  Russia,  approach  a  parting 
of  the  ways. 

America  wants  to  beat  Japan 
by  any  means  that  will  work. 
Britain  too  wants  to  beat  Japan, 
but  to  Britain,  struggling  to  re¬ 
gain  not  only  its  Asian  empire 
but  its  Aste  prestige,  the  means 
by  whirii  the  defeat  is  accom¬ 
plished  become  almost  as  im¬ 
portant  as  the  defeat  itself. 

Censor  Sensitive 

The  bhie  pencil  of  the  British 
censor  becomes  quite  sensitive 
on  this  point,  and  with  much 
reason.  Britain  without  «npire 
and  widioat  prestige  would  be  a 
very  thin  duck. 

Amerhm  hasn’t  come  to  any 
clear  idee  just  what  its  interests 
in  Asia  are.  We  want  everybody 
to  be  our  friends  and  we  don't 
want  to  spill  any  more  American 
blood  in  defeating  Japan  than 
we  have  to. 

And  when  the  war  is  over  we 
want  to  have  some  bases  for  the 
Navy  and  Air  Force  so  we  can 
see  to  it  that  we  don’t  get  caught 
with  any  more  Pearl  Harbors. 

But  we  don’t  know  yet  how 
much  we  want  to  risk  to  win 
these  friends  or  these  bases.  We 
have  already  lost  a  lot  of  friend¬ 
liness  in  India  because  we  side¬ 
stepped  on  the  business  of  "free¬ 
dom  of  peoples’’  in  that  area. 

Almost  every  piece  of  news 
that  develops  on  the  India  side 
has  some  bearing  on  these  ques¬ 


tions,  but  it  takes  a  lot  of  ex¬ 
plaining  to  point  it  out  clearly 
eadi  time,  and  a  lot  of  toe  danc¬ 
ing  to  get  it  by  censors  who  may 
not  want  it  pointed  out  too 
clearly. 

In  India  and  China  alone  there 
are  about  nine  hundred  million 
people.  As  they  stand  now  they 
are  not  very  menacing  indus¬ 
trially — right  now. 

They  don’t  carry  much  of  a 
threat  to  our  military  future — 
right  now. 

But  both  countries  have  made 
terrific  strides  both  industrially 
and  militarily  in  20  years.  In¬ 
dia,  perhaps  even  more  than 
China,  is  in  the  way  of  making 
faster  strides  forward  in  the 
industrial  field  during  the  next 
20  years  than  in  the  past  20. 

And  yet,  especially  in  the  case 
of  India.  America  has  taken  a 
bands-oiT  position  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  Indian  freedom  which 
has  cooled  Indian  friendship  no¬ 
ticeably. 

They  like  us  very  much  yet, 
but  we  are  no  longer  the  demi¬ 
gods  triumphantly  advancing 
into  Aala  to  free  suppressed  peo¬ 
ples.  Whether  we  WANT  to 
fill  that  role  is  another  matter. 
But  it  is  one  of  the  questions 
about  which  there  cotild  be  less 
obscurity  and  indecision. 

Hut  is  a  sample  of  stuff  that 
crops  up.  and  needs  explaining 
with  esich  new  major  develop¬ 
ment  either  of  strategy  or  pol¬ 
itics.  Correspondents  out  there 
at  times  feel  pretty  baffled  by 
the  job  of  keeping  that  picture 
dear  in  America  while  com¬ 
peting  for  space  with  the  west¬ 
ern  front,  murder  trials,  the  on¬ 
coming  haaahall  season  and  a 
presidential  dection. 

But  to  the  last  man  they  feel 
it  is  important  to  keep  trying. 


Morris  Tells  of 
C-B4  Sel-np 
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latt  to  hospitals  several  times. 
Hewlett  was  the  only  dvllian 
reporter  to  make  the  200-mlle 
trek  into  Burma  with  Brig.  Gen. 
Frank  MerriTl's  Marauders  and 
go  into  action  with  them. 

When  I  saw  him  a  month  ago 
at  General  Stihvdl’s  forward 
command  post,  within  smelling 
distance  of  the  Jap,  he  was  in 
fine  fettle  and  full  of  plans  for 
covering  another  jungle  opera¬ 
tion  then  about  to  begin. 

At  that  moment  he  was  as¬ 
signed  to  General  Stilwell’s 
headquarters. 

General  Stllwell’s  conunand 
has  done  much  to  facilitate  the 
corespondents’  work.  The  gen¬ 
eral  himself  sets  an  example 
which  the  correspondents  heart¬ 
ily  appreciate. 

Beginning  with  his  first  press 
conference  after  he  had  walked 
out  of  Burma  in  April,  1942, 
when  he  said  frankly  that  “we 
took  a  hell  of  a  licking,’’  General 
Stilwell’s  Interviews  have  been 
straight  from  the  shoulder,  in¬ 
formative  as  nrdlitary  considera¬ 
tions  permitted  and  adorned  by 
a  peppery  wit. 

In  the  countless  ways  in  which 
the  Army  is  able  to  help  us  get 
the  story.  General  Stilwell  is  al- 


MRS.  SULZBERGER 
NAMED 

Mrs.  Arthur  Hoya  SuhbwrgiM.  wifa 
oi  tha  publiahar  of  tka  Haw  Yack 
Timas  and  director  of  Ttaua  HoU, 
which  in  May  will  cloaa  ila  cac^ 
rant  series  of  programs  antitiad 
’’America  Plans  and  Draaras.**  has 
bean  elected  a  member  of  the 
boord  oi  tcusteea  of  Ike  New  Yack 
Slate  Hiotaricri  Aceacinlion.  The 
election  was  onnaanesd  April  IS 
at  historic  Cuuuscaluw.  N.  Y. 


ways  ready  to  he4>.  Hla  censor¬ 
ship  policy  ia  libccaL 

In  the  field,  the  corespondents 
literally  live  with  him,  ai^  he 
shares  with  them  whatever  such 
comforts  as  are  provided  at  his 
forward  headquariers. 

His  airplane.  “Uncle  Joe’s 
Chariot,**  almost  always  carries 
a  complement  oi  correspondents 
when  Uncle  Joe  is  on  the  wing. 
His  manner  with  all  of  us  is 
frank,  forthright  and  friendly. 

It  is  doubtful  if  any  censorship 
set-up  could  ever  be  made  thor¬ 
oughly  satisfactory  to  the  corre¬ 
spondents,  if  only  because  there 
are  occasions  when  the  explana¬ 
tion  of  certain  rules  must  be 
withheld  for  military  purposes. 

Unoocessarily  Strict 

Moreover,  corre^ondents  in 
the  CBI  theater  at  times  have 
felt  the  rules  were  unnecessarily 
strict,  especially  when  they  pre¬ 
vented  us  from  mentioning  facts 
undoubtedly  known  to  the  en¬ 
emy  and  referred  to  publicly  in 
newspaper  accounts  and  radio 
broadcasts  here  at  home. 

Sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  “stop”  maintained  so  long  on 
any  reference  to  the  Army  air 
line  connecting  India  and  China, 
the  orders  came  from  Washing¬ 
ton  and  the  militiuy  authorities 
in  the  theater  assisted  us  in  get¬ 
ting  them  modified  eventually. 

When  correspondents  formally 
complained  of  the  methods  of 
one  censor,  he  was  transferred 
to  other  duties. 

Most  of  the  PRO  officers  in 
CBI-land  are  able  men  who  go 
the  limit  to  assist  our  work  al¬ 
though  a  few  have  yet  to  get 
their  sights  adjusted,  the  worst 
type,  the  civilian  seized  by  mili¬ 
tary  ambition  and  inclined  to 
use  the  press  in  the  game  of  mil¬ 
itary  politics,  is  fortunately  rare 
in  the  theater  to  which  I  am  ac¬ 
credited. 

The  Far  Eastern  Division  of 


the  United  Preu  is  also  rc^oa 
sible  for  coverage  of  Adagig 
Lord  Louis  Moiuitbatten’s  SouA 
east  Asia  Command. 

Mountbattm’s  headquartm 
established  at  New  Delhi  lu 
winter,  were  removed  only  tik 
month  to  Kandy,  Ceylon. 

Harold  Guard,  veteran  of  tk 
brief  Malaya  and  Java  eau- 
paigns,  and  for  20  months  than- 
after  assigned  to  the  Soutk- 
west  Pacific  theater,  is  oar  cfaia 
correspondent  at  SEAC  huf 
quarters. 

Troublod  Situotiou 

This  assignment  is  particuiuk 
appropriate,  for  Guard  senrai  h 
the  Royal  Navy  throughout  ik 
first  World  War.  Many  of  Mai^ 
batten’s  officers  are  Guaitfi  kr 
mer  shipmates. 

Removal  of  SEAC  haaik|ar 
ters  to  Ceylon  gives  Meonkk- 
ten’s  Department  of  Civtt  AMb 
and  Information  its  first  ayaw 
tunity  to  carry  out  its  fkl  ||ib 
for  cooperation  with  the  bubi 
At  New  Delhi,  corrcqpoadah 
were  handicapped  fay  lialhl 
triegraph  facilities. 

At  Ksdody,  the  Southsaliik 
Command  promises  to  pcoaiK 
wireless  circuM  to  Loodoaiar 
clusively  for  corresponil(iit(Hi 
to  extend  this  circuit  as  kak 
quarters  are  moved  foruut 

While  tile  SEAC  hcariMka 
were  still  at  New  Drihi  eaam 
skip  waa  left  largely  tathaaar 
sors  of  the  India  Connmiad 
the  Government  of  Inihi,iilA 
were  concerned  not  <»ir  iA| 
military  conaideratiaaB  betrii 
the  possible  effect  of  ness  a 
Bidla’a  troaahted  political  dkr 
tion.  Correspondenta  aectsM 
to  the  headapiarters  af  EmI 
have  been  promised  fitata 
from  any  restraint  exnyt  tM 
imposed  by  military  conrihn 
tions. 

In  CBI-land  and  the  SIAC 
area,  which  overlap  to  a  canid 
erable  extent,  the  war  for  a  km 
time  has  been  in  an  inteme 
diate  stage  between  the  ptrioii 
of  retreat  and  the  campaifi! 
which  must  be  waged  to  reecre 
lost  ground  and  destroy  the 
enemy.  ’This  has  not,  howrw 
been  a  period  of  roarkiM 

The  responsible  military  tu 
thorities  have  been  busy  build 
ing  the  forces  which  evmtuill; 
must  overwhelm  the  Jtputa 
meanwhile  fighting  oa  had 
water  and  in  the  air  to  protec 
and  extend  the  bases  aad  suppi; 
lines  essential  to  the  gnat  ei 
fort  still  to  come. 

Our  arrangements  to  cover  to 
big  show  have  kept  pace  wit 
the  military  preparations.  W 
now  has  ]^ne  staff  corregioi  i 
dents  in  the  CBI  and  SEAC  the 
aters:  Harold  Guard.  Dune 
Berrigan,  Walter  Rundls,  Iw 
Hewlett,  George  Palmsf,  W 
ter  Logan,  Albert  Ravenm 
John  Hlavacek  and  George  1 
T.  Wang.  Others  will  be  at  w 
posts  when  the  balloon  goess 

It  is  certain  to  be  a  long,  t(^ 
war  in  the  Orient.  TV  « 
anese  are  working  like  heave 
to  protect  their  conqueati  w 
establish  suzerainty  over  Aik 

But  1  have  no  doubt  ■ 
among  the  correspoodants  e0 
tually  cabling  eye-wIlBi*  • 
counts  of  Allied  victoria^ 
Singapore,  Shanghai  and 
will  be  some  of  those  I 
mentioned. 
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battlefronts  all  over 


the  world. 


And  with  the  con 


tinned  cooperation  of 


the  public,  shippers  and 


government  agencies 


we  will  get  the  job  done ! 


Where  clothes 
wear  out  in  a  week! 


IT  sounds  unbelievable— 'but  uniforms  that  lasted  as 
long  as  10  months  in  training  camps  were  worn  out 
in  one  week  by  some  troops  in  the  Sicilian  campaign. 

Other  supplies—fuel,  food,  ammunition  and  equip- 
ment— were  used  at  an  astounding  rate. 

American  plants  must  continue  to  produce  great 
quantities  of  the  thousands  of  items  of  supply  so  our 
troops  will  have  whatever  they  need  to  speed  victory. 

And  Erie  and  other  American  Railroads  must 
continue  to  deliver  shipments  to  our  battlefronts  in 
inrrf'astncr  niisi nrirte«. 

But,  no  matter  how  big  the  job  becomes,  your  rail¬ 
roads  will  do  everything  possible,  and  the  seemingly 
impossible,  to  keep  men  and  materials  rolling  to  the 
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Bondi.  clhB  StamfU 

Erie  Railroad 

ONE  OF  AMERICA’S  RAILROADS-ALL  UNITED  FOR  ViaORY 


Cooper  Lauds 
AP  Staff 
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and  to  maintain  adr^uat^  rontmla. 

Brpn  Impnta  now  are  heinc  pon- 
dneted  on  ezMnalon  of  London  wlre- 
leea  telerraph  tranamlaalona  to  New 
Topk  and  to  pertain  hnrean*  In  Sonth 
Amerlpa.  An  oxtenalve  rolome  1«  belnir 
handled  In  thia  manner  alao  from  Ma¬ 
drid  and  Llabon  to  New  York  and 
Sonth  American  pointa. 

Wo  contlnned  to  uae  In  nnprecedented 
Tolnme  the  remlar  pahle  and  wirelean 
telearaph  chanaela  from  all  foreim 
ponntriea.  TYallle  between  New  York 
and  London  ria  eable  alone  totalled 
almost  0.000.000  word*  dnrinr  1040. 

J.  R.  Williams  waa  appointed  Rnro- 
pean  Traflp  ■xepntire  and  aaaimed 
to  London  for  the  pnrpoae  of  poordi- 
natlnr  pomraunipationa  mattere  thronrh 
that  atrataaip  cable  and  wirelea*  head 
and  for  oontlnaed  erploratlon  and  de- 
relopment  of  technolorlcal  advances  in 
thia  Sold. 

The  perseanel  problems  resnltinr 
from  traflie  oaiploTes  on  mllltair  leave 
— partlenlariF  as  reopect*  hlrhlv  epe- 
piaJlsed  daositcatlona  aiieh  aa  Wire- 
photo  in  which  all  operators  and  tech¬ 
nicians  must  bo  trained  within  the  or- 
raniaation — were  aerions.  Under  the 
leadership  of  L.  H.  ‘niomaaon,  Operatinir 
Supervisor.  TVafllc  Bnrean  Chiefs  aa 
a  STonp  met  this  situation  in  a  com¬ 
mendable  manner. 

TrsiBc  Bureau  Chiefs  L.  B.  Paris, 
New  York;  O.  A.  Francis.  Kansas  Citr; 
F.  B.  Francis.  Chicatro;  J.  H.  Williams. 
Washinston  (later  transferred  to  Lon¬ 
don);  J.  M.  Bdwards  Atlanta;  B.  B. 
Bates.  Loo  Anaoleo  and  H.  D.  Smith. 
Albany,  did  especially  effective  work. 

“Barrlots  Down” 

In  1B42  the  publication  of  the  book 
"Barrtero  Down"  reoulted  in  an  ava- 
landie  of  Associated  Press  promotion, 
since  newopapers  all  over  the  country — 
in  commentinr  on  the  book — also  took 
occasion  to  tell  their  readers  about  the 
AP. 

By  the  end  of  1948.  however,  the 
world  prindples  enunciated  In  the  book 
save  promise  of  providinr  the  frame¬ 
work  around  which  post-war  planners 
mivht  be  able  to  rally  in  behalf  of  the 
press  the  world  over.  Moves  in  this 
direction  were  reported  by  Assistant 
General  Manaeer  Miller  from  Washlmr- 
ton,  who  wrote  that  members  of  Con- 
irreaa.  iiersona  hlrh  in  the  Administra¬ 
tion  and  others  were  unrinsr  the  most 
serious  consideration  be  riven  in  writ- 
inr  the  neoct  peace  to  the  followlnr 
points  in  particular  from  "Barriers 
Down." 

Bonality  to  all  in  the  matter  of 
availability  of  all  oiflcial  news  and 
transmission  facilities; 

No  orranised  inclusion  in  any  nows 
service  of  biased  international  prop*- 
randa. 

Millar  said  the  dlfflcultlea  of  rettinr 
such  deelaratlons  into  the  peaoe  vrere 
not  minimised,  considering  the  varyinir 
viewpoints  inevitably  to  be  involved 
around  the  table.  But  he  added  that 
many  dirsetly  concerned  with  the  plan¬ 
ning  at  Waohinvton  were,  if  not  actually 
confident,  cartalnly  hopeful  of  tanriMe 
results  in  the  direction  of  creater  world 
press  freedom  srowinr  out  of  the  dis¬ 
cussion  which  they  felt  was  riven  its 
first  major  boost  followinr  publica¬ 
tion  of  “Baniers  Down." 

Bzsentivo  Staff  Beorranlsed 

In  1943,  the  General  Manacer  waa 
civeo  the  added  title  Bxeeutive  Direc¬ 
tor  by  the  Board  of  Directors.  He  re¬ 
tained  both  titles,  the  Bzecntive  Di- 
reetor  desicnatlon  belnr  selected  par¬ 
ticularly  as  mors  accurately  deacrlptlve 
of  the  most  internationally,  since  in 
many  countries  a  fsneral  manacer  is 
recarded  primarily  aa  operatinc  head. 

An  Important  rsorranisatlon  of  the 
eaeentlve  staff  was  achieved  with  the 
namlnc  of  four  aaststant  reneral  man- 
acera  efleotlve  Deeember  9.  1948.  TOe 
•tep  was  porsnant  to  assumption  of 
active  administration  of  the  affaira  of 
the  Associated  Press,  Ltd.,  wholly- 
owned  subsidiary  incorporated  in  Great 
Britain,  by  Lloyd  Stratton.  Stratton 
rstained  his  post  aa  sscrtary  of  the 
oorporation.  but  rallnqnlshed  that  of 
aaststant  censral  manacer. 

Tbm  new  assistant  ceneral  man.'cers 
and  their  siwaifle  aaatcnments; 

Alan  J.  Gould — ^Hews  and  News- 
photos. 

M 


Frank  J.  Starsel — Traflie  and  Mem¬ 
bership. 

naude  A.  Jarcer — Editorial  Per¬ 
sonnel.  AP  Features  and  Promotion. 

Paul  Miller — Waahlncton  Bureau. 

.  Appointments  to  bureaus  In  the  do¬ 
mestic  service  included  Charles  Nutter, 
News  Ediior.  Kansas  City,  in  succession 
to  Paul  MIckelson,  transferred  to  the 
New  York  reneral  oillee; 

Dillon  Graham.  Charlotte,  sueoeedlnr 
the  late  Reid  Monfort; 

Kenneth  B.  Hoppinr,  Little  Rook, 
succeedlnr  Push  Moore,  transferred  to 
London . 

Charles  H.  MoMurtry.  Honolulu,  re- 
plaolnr  Walter  Clausen,  now  with  Press 
Assootatlon; 

Alvin  E.  Orton.  Indianapolis,  takinr 
the  place  of  Bennett  Wolfe,  transferred 
to  Washinrton: 

M.  M.  Thompson,  New  Orleans,  flilinr 
the  vacancy  there  left  by  Nutter's  trans¬ 
fer  to  La  Prensa  Asoclada.  before  his 
later  appointment  to  Kansas  City; 

Album  D.  West,  Albnqueraue.  re- 
placlnr  Barney  Livinrstone.  In  military 
service: 

Ben  Wickersham.  Boston,  actinr  chief 
for  John  P.  Chester.  In  foreim  service 
and  now  chief  for  the  Middle  East  at 
Cairo. 

New  York  Btaff  Expanded 

The  expansion  and  consolidation  of 
staff  units  coverinr  the  news  in  metro¬ 
politan  New  York  marked  another 
major  step.  Followinr  the  Interration 
of  the  local  news  division  with  the 
New  York  local  bureau.  Ibe  Financial 
Department  was  added  to  this  combined 
setup  under  a  slnrle  administrative 
head.  Victor  Hnckler,  New  York  chief 
of  bureau.  Formerlv  executive  assistant 
in  charm  of  editorial  personnel,  he  was 
placed  In  charm  of  this  combined  city 
coverare. 

The  New  York  local  staff,  orranlzed 
In  February  of  1942  at  the  request  of 
New  York  city  members,  took  over  the 
news  coverare  in  New  York  and  Bronx 
counties,  formerly  covered  by  the  New 
York  City  News  Association,  which  was 
dissolved.  The  interration  of  this 
specialized  service  with  the  New  York 
bureau  brourht  marked  Increases  in 
efllclency  for  the  benefit  of  both  metro¬ 
politan  members  and  the  reneral  ser¬ 
vice.  The  AP  now  is  the  only  orrani- 
zation  fully  coverinr  the  primary  news 
sources  of  this  bir  city  area.  A  staff 
of  nearly  00  was  added  for  the  pnr¬ 
poae. 

Administrative  Ohanres  Made 

Sports  production  and  personnel  were 
reduced  durinr  the  year,  but  the  ser¬ 
vice  was  maintained  at  hirh  level  un¬ 
der  Orlo  Robertson,  named  reneral 
sports  editor  with  the  asslmment  of 
Herbert  W.  Barker  to  responsibilities 
in  the  supervision  of  the  reneral  news 
service.  Special  sports  services,  includ- 
inr  football,  basebalV.  racinr  and 
hockey,  continued  in  demand. 

In  addition  to  the  chanres  alfectlnr 
Robertson  and  Barker,  Glenn  Babb 
was  deslmated  Foreim  News  Editor, 
with  responsibility  for  supervision  of 
both  Incominr  and  ontroinr  reports. 
John  Evans  relinquished  his  post  as 
chief  of  foreim  service  to  undertake 
other  reneral  office  duties.  Paul  B. 
Mickelson.  news  editor  for  five  years  at 
Kansas  Cllty.  was  transferred  to  New 
York  to  assist  in  the  supervision  of 
news  and  newsphoto  services.  Thomas 
D.  Hacenbneh.  after  seven  years  in 
charm  of  the  mneral  early  report, 
assumed  the  post  of  financial  e^tor 
under  Chief  of  Bureau  Hackler. 

In  labor,  union  relations,  six  dispute 
cases  involvinr  Guild  units  in  our  bu¬ 
reaus  at  Boston,  Philadelphia.  Atlanta, 
Detroit,  Kansas  City  and  San  Francisco 
were  submitted  to  an  industrial  panel 
at  Chicaro.  and  thence  to  the  Recional 
War  Labor  Board,  which  rendered  a 
decision  and  issued  directives,  acoeptlnr 
in  the  main  our  proposals  for  scale  in¬ 
creases.  but  amony  other  thinys  addlny 
a  reneral  increase  for  those  in  the  ser¬ 
vice  since  January  1.  1941,  based  on  the 
Little  Steel  formula.  The  union  ap- 
pe^sd  the  Beyional  Board's  decision 
to  Uie  National  War  Labor  Board  in 
Wasfalnyton,  diiefly  on  questions  In- 
volviny  maintenance  of  membership, 
and  the  cases  remained  undisposed  of 
at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Neyotlatlons  were  entered  Into  for 
renewal  of  the  contract  in  New  York, 
termlnatiny  Anynst  31,  but  no  ayree- 
ment  had  been  reached  at  the  year’s 


Six  names  were  added  to  the  pen¬ 
sion  roll  and  the  total  at  the  end  of 
1948  was  seventy-four.  Death  benefit 
daims  were  paid  on  the  lives  of  12 


employes  in  the  arrrerate  of  S80.OOO. 
Also  $8,000  was  paid  for  one  perma¬ 
nent  disability. 

•  •  * 

The  trend  of  contraction  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  newspapers  continued  durinr  the 
year,  particularly  in  the  mominr  field. 
Twelve  member  newspapers  discon¬ 
tinued  publication  dnrinr  the  year, 
virtually  all  of  them  in  small  city  fields. 
Thirteen  news  members  were  elected 
.and  started  service  durinr  1943,  while 
ten  withdrew  from  membership.  The 
total  of  eveniny  members  increased  by 
one.  while  there  was  a  decline  of  nine 
.amonr  mominy  members  and  one  amony 
weeklies. 

•  •  • 

A  reduction  In  the  wire  charres  by 
the  American  Telephone  and  Teleyraph 
Company  and  the  Western  Union  Tele- 
rraph  Company,  affectinr  teletype  and 
Wlrephoto  circuits,  resulted  in  a  ren¬ 
eral  revision  of  leased  wire  assessments 
in  April,  1043,  whereby  the  associa¬ 
tion's  savinys  were  passed  on  to  the 
members,  amountlny  to  approximately 
$600,000  annually.  'The  commercial 
news  arencies  did  not  reduce  charyes 
to  their  clients,  althonyh  they  benefited 
similarly  from  the  reductions  by  the 
Icaslny  companies. 

s  s  s 

AP  INTER-OFFICE,  formerly  a 
mimeoyraiphed  inter-ibtireau  bulletin, 
appeared  with  the  November,  1048 
issue  as  a  printed  staff  mayazine  ex¬ 
perimentally  on  a  monthly  schedule. 
In  its  new  and  more  attractive  form. 
INTER-OFFICE  became  more  than  ever 
the  briyht  connectiny  link  between  the 
men  on  leaves  of  abrnnee  and  the  staff 
to  which  they  hoped  and  expected  to 
return. 


Drop  Libel  Charges 
Against  Matthews 

Washington,  April  20 — Crim¬ 
inal  libel  charges  against  Editor 
Rives  Matthews  of  the  Somerset 
( Md. )  News,  have  been  dropped 
by  State’s  Attorney  Henry  G. 
Dashiell  of  Maryland. 

Matthews  gained  national  fame 
when  he  was  indicted  following 
publication  of  charges  that  Mary¬ 
land  Comptroller  J.  Millard 
Tawes  had  illegally  used  gaso¬ 
line  ration  coupons  by  driving 
on  a  pleasure  trip  to  Florida. 

The  accusation  was  confirmed 
when  Tawes  was  penalized  by 
his  ration  board.  When  it  be¬ 
came  apparent  that  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  would  continue,  Elisha  Han¬ 
son,  counsel  for  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers’  Association, 
was  assigned  as  counsel  to  Mat¬ 
thews. 

Publisher  of  a  weekly,  Mat¬ 
thews  soon  afterward  announced 
his  aspiration  to  the  Republican 
nomination  for  United  States 
Senator  from  Maryland,  and  he 
asked  rival  candidates  to  limit 
campaigning  to  a  few  days  each 
week  so  he  might  remain  at 
his  linotype  as  much  as  possible. 

The  State’s  Attorney  said 
dropping  of  the  charges  was 
prompt^  by  his  conclusion  that 
public  interest  would  best  be 
served  by  such  a  course  of  action. 


Michigan  State  Ads 

Fifty  thousand  dollars  has  been 
appropriated  this  year  by  the 
newly  created  Michigan  State 
Tourist  Coimcil  to  advertise 
Michigan  as  a  summer  resort. 
Governor  Harry  F.  Kelly  and 
Auditor-General  Vernon  J. 
Brown  agreed  with  the  Council 
that  the  |50,000  was  inadequate 
except  as  a  starting  point.  The 
Governor  said  he  “was  looking 
forward  to  the  time  when  ap¬ 
propriations  will  be  five  times 
this  amoimt,  and  the  state  can 
get  back  $5  for  every  dollar  it 
spends.” 


Newsmen  Tour 
Southern 
Anny  Boses 

Represent  More  Than 
40  Papers,  Radio 
Stations,  Services 

Newsmen,  radio  commentaton, 
magazine  representatives  toj 
photographers  representlsf 
around  40  services  visited  the 
Mississippi  Ordnance  Plant  it 
Flora,  Miss.,  April  9-10,  diHta| 
a  tour  of  southern  military  In¬ 
stallations.  In  the  group  wen; 

From  Washington:  James  Stn- 
big,  AP;  Reuel  S.  Moore,  UP.; 
Arthur  Hermann,  INS;  DlaiJ 
Stewart,  ’Transradio;  Dan  Kid¬ 
ney,  Scripps-Howard  Newspap« 
Alliance;  Dr.  Frank  Thoot, 
Science  Service;  Bob  Devon! 
Collier’s:  Hugo  Johnson,  Un¬ 
mount  News;  James  E.  Lyom, 
Universal  Newsreel;  Fred  Pm- 
ley.  New  York  Daily  Ntwt; 
Charles  Michie,  PM;  Malcolm  0. 
Lambome,  Washington  St»; 
Richard  L.  Stokes,  St.  Losk 
Post-Dispatch;  Nat  Knney,  Jfli- 
neapolis  Star-Journal;  Bob  Rl^ 
Louisville  Courier- Journal;  Trig 
Coffin,  CBS  bureau. 

New  York  Deleqotioa 

From  New  York:  Dunan 
Norton-Taylor,  Time;  Densii 
Flannagan,  Life;  Harry  Kem, 
Newsweek;  Paul  Huntn,  Lib¬ 
erty;  Herbert  D.  Kelly,  Look  lod 
Des  Moines  Register-Trttnm; 
Walter  Bredin,  MGM  Newi  d 
the  Day;  David  Oliver,  Pithe 
News;  Jack  Haney,  Fox  Movie¬ 
tone  News;  Peter  Kihss,  New 
York  Herald  Tribune;  Lawron 
Resner,  New  York  Times;  An¬ 
thony  J.  Samo  (INS),  pool  lor 
INS,  Acme  and  AP  photos;  BID 
Robson  and  Quincy  Howe,  CBS. 

From  Boston:  Robert  K.  Shel- 
laby,  Christian  Science  Monitor; 
Jack  Barry,  Boston  Globe. 

From  Philadelphia:  Thomui 
Lewis,  Philadelphia  Evenini 
Bulletin. 

From  Baltimore:  Philip  Heii- 
ler,  Baltimore  Sun. 

From  Chicago:  Franklin  D. 
Sturdy,  Chicago  Tribune;  Carroll 
Binder,  Chicago  Daily  Newt; 
Herb  Graffis,  Chicago  Timet. 

From  St.  Louis:  Dan  J.  For 
restal,  Jr.,  St.  Louis  Globe 
Democrat. 

From  Cleveland :  Ralph  J.  Don¬ 
aldson,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

From  Pittsburgh;  C,  W.  Drew 
ler,  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette. 

From  Jackson,  Miss:  Edgar  A. 
Poe,  New  Orleans  Times  Piet 
yune;  Jack  Hancock,  Jacktee 
Daily  News;  Gene  Wirth,  Jock* 
son  Clarion  Ledger;  Jim  Peery, 
United  Press  and  radio  station 
WJDX;  Kenneth  Toler,  MempWi 
Commercial  Appeal. 

From  the  War  Department, 
Washington:  Brig.  G^  E-  J- 
Greenbaum;  Brig.  Gen.  F.  *• 
Hopkins;  Colonel  L.  W.  PrenttK 
Colonel  Stanley  J.  Grogan;  Li^ 
Col,  L.  S.  MacPhail;  Lieut  CoL 
Robert  S.  Brown;  Major  Lav 
rence  Bauer;  Mador  John  J' 
Parker;  Major  George  CarmaeK 
Captain  Joseph  Leib. 
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GeorgeAA/ashington 
Wote  This  Letter 


When  he  faced  the  same  hard  job  that 
we  all  face  today . .  .Winning  the  War 
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No  one  knew  the  danger  of  overconfidence  ...  of  false 
complacency. . .  better  than  George  Washington.  In  the 
last  year  of  the  American  Revolution  he  wrote  these 
words  to  a  friend  in  Congress: 

"The  satisfaction  I  have  in  any  successes  that 
attend  us,  even  in  the  alleviation  of  misfortunes,  is 
always  allayed  by  a  fear  that  it  will  lull  us  into 
security.  Supineness  and  a  disposition  to  flatter  our¬ 
selves  seem  to  make  parts  of  our  national  character. 
When  we  receive  a  check,  and  are  not  quite  undone, 
we  are  apt  to  fancy  that  we  have  gained  a  victory : 
and  when  we  do  gain  any  little  advantage,  we 
imagine  it  decisive  and  expect  the  war  immediately 
at  an  end.  The  history  of  the  war  is  a  history  of 
false  hopes  and  temporary  expedients.” 

As  Under-Secretary  of  War  Patterson  counselled  re¬ 
cently  when  he  quoted  Washington's  warning: 

“George  Washington  often  fooled  the  enemy.  He 
never  fooled  himself. 


“And  we  must  be  careful  not  to  fool  ourselves. 

“There  is  a  danger  that  our  recent  scattered  and  hard- 
won  victories  have  instilled  a  false  feeling  here  on  the 
home-front  that  ‘it’s  all  over  but  the  shouting.’  It  has 
been  more  aptly  said,  ‘it’s  all  over  but  the  fighting.’  ” 

The  fighting  man  is  not  thinking  of  that  gala  day  when 
he  will  march  triumphant  into  Tokyo  or  Berlin.  His  will 
and  his  energy  are  concentrated  on  that  machine  gun 
nest,  that  gun  emplacement,  that  fire-spitting  hill  a  few 
cruel  yards  ahead.  That  is  his  objective,  near,  immediate. 

His  job  is  winning  today’s  part  of  the  war  today. 

That  is  our  job  here  at  home,  too.  For  only  by  con¬ 
centrating  on  that  today  can  we  be  sure  of  Victory 
tomorrow. 

If  we  have  worked  hard,  then  we  must  work  harder.  It 
we  have  produced  much,  then  we  must  produce  more.  It 
is  up  to  all  of  us  to  buy  more  War  Bonds,  give  more  blood, 
plant  more  Victory  Gardens,  save  more.,  spend  less.,  fight 
the  dangers  of  inflation  harder. 

The  job— the  one  and  only  job  that  faces  all  of  us 
today— is  to  win  the  war. 

International  Harvester  Company 

i8o  North  Michigan  Avenue  Chicago  i,  Illinois 


International  Harvester 
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R  E  S  S  E  S 


from  pm0O  15) 


(x>nK  Beach  (Cat.)  Prcaa-THeKrain . 


Lonit  Branch  (N.  I.)  Rrconl 


Loa  Anccica  (Cal.)  Harald-Exprrs' 
Lot  Angdea  (Cal.)  Tlinet . 


IxMiiaville  (Ry.)  Courier-Journal  and  Timet 


Lower  Rio  (^ande  Valley  Newtpapert. 
Lufkin  (Tex.)  Newt . 


.  .E.  D.  Corton . 

. Plaia 

W.  J.  Kemble . 

. Plaxa 

3c  Cretmer  Co., 

285  Mftditon  Av«e 

tin,  295  Madison 

Ave. 

Houston  Brown . 

. c/o  Bo^er  5c  Mftr- 

tin,  ^  Madison 

Ave. 

.  .Norman  Chandler . 

Philip  Chftndler . 

.  Pierre 

L.  D.  Hotchkis* . 

. Waldorf-Attona 

A1  Aronton . 

T.  A.  Corcoran . 

. .  W.  R.  Betumier . 

Lynchburt  (Va.)  Newt  and  Advance. 


Mrt.  W.  R.  Beaumier . Waldorf-Attoria 

.Powell  Glatt . Waldorf-Attoria 

C.  L.  White . Rootevelt 


n  (Ga.)  Telttraph  and  Newt . CarmaM  Wallt . Waldorf-Attor 

lolia  (Ark.)  Banner-Newt . C.  E.  Palmer . Park  Central ' 


Maenolia  (Ark.)  Banner-Newt . C.  E.  Palmer . Park 

Mananoy  City  (Pa.)  Reoord-American . J*®*’  K'tchner . Taft 

Manchetter  (Conn.)  Herald . Thomat  Ferguton . Bnttol  ^  • 

Manitowoc  (Wit.)  Herald-Timct . R.  T.  Bayne . McAlpin 

Marietta  (O.)  Timet . William  P.  McKinney . Rootevelt 

Mrt.  Wilhara  P.  McKinney. .  Rootevelt 

Marinette  (Wit.)  Eagle-Star . Fred  G.  Sappington . Waldorf-Attoria 

Linwood  1.  Noyea . Waldorf-Attona 

Marion  (III.)  Republican . W.  O.  Paisley . Thomat  F.  Cla^ 

Co.,  Inc.,  205  E. 
42nd  St. 

Marion  (Ind.)  Chronicle . Ed  W.  Camp . Commodore 

Mason  City  (la.)  Globe-Gaiette . Lee  P.  Loomit . Waldorf-Attoria 

Mattoon  (III.)  Journal-Gazette . William  B.  Hamel . Roosevelt 

McAllen  fTei.)  Valley  Evening  Monitor . Leo  E.  Owens . Waldorf-Attona 

McKeetport  (Pa^  Newt . W.  D.  Mansfield . Govenror  Ointon 

Meadville  (Pa.)  Tribune-Repablicui . Edward  Irving  Bates . McAlpin 

Memphis  (Tenn.)  Oimmetcial  Appeal  and 

Prett-Sdmitar  . John  H.  Sorrellt. . c/o  Scnppt-Howard 

Newspapers,  250 
Park  Ave. 

James  A.  Foltz,  Jr . Waldorf-Attoria 

Mvnden  (Conn.)  Journal . C.  H.  Tnion . Commodore 

.Meriden  (Conn.)  Record . Wayne  C.  Smith . Coinmcwre 

Miami  (Fla.)  Herald . James  L.  Knight . Waldorf-Attona 

.Middletoirn  (Coon.)  Press . Elmer  S.  HuMiell . ,  , 

Middletown  (N.  Y.)  Timea-Herald . Chat.  E.  Koont . Waldorf-Attona 

Middletown  (O.)  Journal . E.  S.  %ert . Waldorf-Attoria 

Midland  (Mich.)  Newt . Philip  T.  Rich . Waldorf-Attona 

Mrt.  Philip  T.  Rich . WaWorf-Attona 

Milford  (Mata.)  Newt . William  F.  Wright . Commodore 

Millville  (N.  J.)  RepubUcan . Carl  H.  Johnson . Waldorf-Attona 

MilwaukM  (Wit.)  Jmmal . J.  D.  Ferguson . Waldorf-Attoria 

W.R.  Arnold . Waldorf-Attona 
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another  one  on  E.  &  P.! 

We  inadvertently  changed  the 
course  of  the  Mississippi  River 
(power  of  the  press! )  in  report¬ 
ing  a  trip  down  that  river  on  a 
birge  from  Memphis  to  New 
Orleans. 

Said  E.  &  P.:  “Leech  will  stop 
off  in  Birmingham  to  visit  the 
Post,  etc.” 

■ 

the  Lewis  River  News  of  Wood¬ 
land.  Wash.,  reports: 

“A  front  page  anonncement  In 
the  Clark  Co.  Sun.  signed  by  one 
Marion  Sexton,  discloses  a  neat 
job  of  brigandage — smooth  as 
could  be  pulled  anywhere  in  this 
lind  of  the  free — maybe.  The 
effectiveness  of  the  idea  is  based 
on  the  “check-off”  in  which  an 
unwilling  group  of  men  and 
women  are  forced  to  stand  and 
deliver,  under  compulsion.” 

■ 

SOMEBODY  must’ve  thought 
they  were  revolting,  anyway, 
according  to  this  head  in  the 
Twin  Falls  (Idaho)  Times-News: 
10  REVOLTING  ARMY 
OmCERS  EXECUTED 
■ 

One  person  was  killed  by  wind 
storms  in  Alabama.  Oklahoma. 
Texas,  Kentucky,  Georgia  and 
Tennessee,  according  to  a  Pitts¬ 
burgh  paper.  Must  have  been 
;  Mrs.  Roosevelt — she’s  the  only 
one  that  gets  around  that  fast. 

■ 

THE  Jacksonville  Florida  Times- 
Union  reports: 

IOWA  BOTTOMS 
THEATENED  BY 
Oihoot  RISING  WATERS 

-ddl  a 

.tN  INS  report  from  Chicago  to 
.  Des  Moines  reported  a  separa- 

tion  suit  as  follows: 

“June  Anderson  Sidley 
swiae  husband 

kicked  and  slapped  her  and 
threw  a  drunk  in  her  face.” 

Gibw  ' 

MeW  A  NEWSPAPERMAN  bares  his 
0gll  soul  in  the  want  ad  columns  of 
jMpajy  the  San  Diego  (Cal.)  Daily  Jour- 
7,  Mde* 

Ounhuw  '^WSFAPERMAN  with  questionable 
morals  wants  home  with  refined  family. 
Object:  a  place  to  sleep  and  exposure 
gentility.  Box  40,  care  of  Daily 
Journal.” 


iht  ^di 


winners  of  the  weekly  awards 
as  well  as  any  other  members  of 
the  staff  eligible  for  the  monthly 
award. 

The  plan  has  been  in  opera¬ 
tion  for  several  months  and  win¬ 
ners  range  from  cub  reporters 
to  the  assistant  city  editor. 
Length  of  story  considered  is 


not  taken  into  consideration  and 
winning  stories  range  from  one- 
paragraph  items  to  two-column 
major  stories  or  features. 

"Coincidence"  Stories 

THE  Birmingham  Post  is  run¬ 
ning  a  feature,  “War  Coinci¬ 


dences.”  In  it  a  soldier  may  tell 
how  he  took  a  Jap  as  prisoner 
who  was  a  student  with  him  in 
a  Western  college,  how  he  met  a 
brother  or  friend  from  back 
home,  how  he  found  his  relatives 
in  Italy,  etc.  It  might  also  be 
entitled  “Strange  meetings  in  far 
off  places.” 


eaJ 


ds  ior  Stories 

E  writing  pays  dividends  at 
the  Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph 
ich  has  inaugurated  a  War 
nd  award  contest  to  stimulate 
terest  of  the  staff  writers  in 
'proving  their  style. 

The  War  Bonds,  which  take 
place  of  occasional  informal 
ards  which  the  paper  used  to 
^  for  the  same  purpose,  are 
rded  for  the  best  written 
1  news  or  feature  story.  The 
itors  committee,  which  selects 
awards,  judges  the  stories 
.*y  on  excellence  in  writing. 

A  $25  bond  is  awarded  weekly 
a  $50  bond  monthly,  with 


file  data— i| 

I  During  the  First  two  I 
I  months  of  1944,  J 
I  the  Hartford  Cou-  I 
I  rant  carried  more  ■ 
I  than  45%  of  all  | 
I  Hartford  news-  | 
5  (xiper  advertising.  ■ 


GENERAL  BAKING  is  another  IN  1S43,  the  Hartford  Cou- 


advertiser  covering  more 


outlets  in  the  Hartford  area 


by  consistent  displays  on 


rant  continued  its  steady 
growth  by  carrying  40%  of 
the  local  grocery  advertis¬ 
ing  — an  outstanding  rec- 


the  sales-productive  pages  qj.j  independent 


of  the  Hartford  Courant. 


morning  newspaper. 
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MARCH  UNAGE  UP  4%;  FIRST  QUARTER  SHOWS  5.4%  GAIN 


By  Mary  Elizabeth  Lasher 
ALTHOUGH  actual  newspaper  linage,  as 
recorded  by  Media  Records  in  its 
monthly  52  Cities  Report,  is  higher  for 
March  than  it  has  been  since  December, 
on  the  Editor  &  Publisher  Index  it  has 
dropped  from  February’s  109.2  to  105.0. 
This  indicates  a  possible  continuation  of 
the  leveling  off,  noted  in  October,  Novem¬ 
ber  and  December,  1943,  which  was  inter¬ 
rupted  by  the  sudden  increase  in  January 
substantially  sustained  in  February. 

Compared  with  figures  for  the  same 
month  last  year,  total  March  linage  in¬ 
creased  4%,  and  for  the  first  quarter  of 
1944.  linage  showed  a  5.4%  gain  over  the 
same  period  last  year.  Though  neither 
percentage  is  as  high  as  those  in  1943  over 
1942,  numerically  March  linage,  with  the 
exception  of  March,  1937,  was  the  greatest 
that  it  has  been  since  1931. 


It  is  interesting  to  note,  also,  that  by  the 
Index,  an  average  of  the  linage  for  the 
month  for  the  past  five  years,  this  year 
March  linage  surpassed  the  average  for  the 
first  time  since  1937. 

Taken  by  individual  classifications,  gen¬ 
eral  advertising  showed  the  greatest  in¬ 
crease,  7.4%,  of  any  over  the  same  month 
last  year  and  attained  the  exceptionally 
high  figure  of  157.6  on  the  Index. 

By  contrast,  classified  advertising,,  which 
for  a  year  has  ranked  high  among  those 
classifications  making  gains  over  the  same 
month  in  the  previous  year,  showed  a  loss 
to  98%  of  March,  1943.  It  should  be  re¬ 
membered,  however,  that  last  March  total 
classified  linage  was  the  highest  it  had 
been  for  any  month  since  May,  1930,  and 
that  it  showed  an  increase  of  22.5%  over 
(Continued  on  page  91) 


NEWSPAPER  LINAGE— 52  CITIES 


iiMtIfd  by  KI>m>R  A  PUBLISHER  from 
K«‘r(>rdN  MmMiimnento) 


1944 

1943 

'/l  ui  ijU 

Linage 

Total  Adverlisiiig 

Linage 

1943 

Itdu 

March  . . . . 

117,751,088 

113,190,039 

104.0 

lN.t 

February  . 

99,936,744 

95,606,607 

104.5 

Display  Only 

March  . . . . 

91,373.950 

86,264,948 

105.9 

141* 

February  . 

73,161.859 

73,371,801 

103.8 

1M.I 

( 'lassiHed 

March  .  .  . 

26,377,138 

26,925,091 

98.0 

111.1 

February 

23,774.885 

22,234,806 

106.9 

lai 

Retail 

March  . . .  . 

65,926,704 

61,907,508 

106,5 

itu 

February  . .  34,212,142 

Department  .Store 

52.881,278 

102.5 

104.: 

March  . . . . 

27,443,204 

26,838,193 

102.3 

N.1 

February 

22,863.808 

23,008,041 

99.4 

liU 

(leneral 

.March  . . . . 

21,769,481 

20,261,829 

107.4 

liii 

February  . . 

18,973,109 

17,836,059 

106.4 

Uli 

.\utumotive 

•March  . . . . 

2,039,893 

2,500,194 

81.6 

February  . 

1,656,423 

1,422,710 

116.4 

ilA 

Financial 

.March  . . . . 

1,637,872 

1,595.417 

102.7 

Ul 

February  . . 

1,320,185 

1,231,754 

107.] 

Hi 

March  Linage  in  Principal  Cities 


ADOIf.  OHIO 

1944  1943 

Beacon  Joaninl-c  .  834,283  1,163,052 
Bmcoii  Joanal-S  .  271,405  307,425 


Grand  Tatal  ... .  1,525,083  1,248,644 

ALBUQUERQUE.  NEW  MEXICO 

Journal'in  .  384,589  324,754 

TWbune-e  .  424,804  369,378 

JoumilS  .  74,359  52,477 


Aar-Herald-m 

News-e  . 

Post-e  . 

tNews  &  Age 
Hcrald-S  ... 


(irand  Total  ....  2,233,775 
BOSTON,  MASS. 
•Record-Amer’n-m-e  350,916 

Globe-ni.e  .  784,639 

Herald-Traveler 

(See  note)  .  907,286 

Post-m  .  673,639 

Advertiser- S .  198,304 

Globe-S  .  383,188 

Heralds  .  460,794 

Poat-S  .  228,519 


Grand  Total _  3,987,285  3,405,338 

Nora:  Globe  it  sold  in  combination, 
mornint'  and  evening.  Traveler  is  sold 
in  comninitioo  aritb  morning  or  Sunday 
Herald.  ‘Record,  aiorniof,  it  sold  in 
aombination  with  the  American,  evening. 
Linage  of  one  edition  it  given. 

BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 

Courier  Kxpreee-m.  667,309  645,567 

Newt-e  .  1,061,302  1,270,735 

Courier  B^ireae-S.  391,384  355.961 


(Compiled  by  Media  Benoeda.  Ine.) 


CEDAR  RAPIDS.  IOWA 

1944  1943 

Gaactte-e  .  512,329  467,633 

Gazette-S .  132,444  91,508 


Grand  Total _  1,095,688  1,470,477 

ALBANY.  N.  Y. 

KaidKrbkr.  Newae  720,610  570,155 

TiuMa  "mirr  -  ...  533.339  427,108 

*Times  Uniaa-S  ..  271.134  251,381 


Grand  Total  ....  644,773 

CHICAGO.  ILL 


Tribune-m 
Sun-m  . . . 


1,306,976 

683.245 


IDaily  Newa-c .  1,155,661 


Herald- AmeFn-e  . 

Timet-e  . 

Tribune-S  . 

Sun-S  . 

*Herald-Amer’n>S 
Timee-S  . 


1,383,495 

529.868 

975,838 

713,856 

481,222 

598,276 

232,496 

311,538 

59,817 


Grand  Total  .,..  883,752  746.609 

ATLANTA,  GA. 

Constitution-m  ....  634,411  556,178 

loumal-e  .  821,911  795,076 

^onstitution-S  . . .  350,329  281,508 

•Joumal-S  .  355,004  329.808 


Grand  Total _  5.651,688  5.286,406 


CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

Enquirer-m .  679,666  506,988 

Pwt-e  .  734,594  788,840 

Times-Star-e  .  1,136,725  839,750 

tEnquirer-S  .  537,086  479,318 


Grand  Total  ....  2.161,655  1,962,570 

BALTIMORE.  MD. 

News-Post-e  .  769,920  1,053,003 

Sun-m  .  750,664  830,240 

Sun-e  .  1,170,527  1,511,190 

•Americans  .  273,632  322,309 

tSun-S  .  401,394  503,972 


3,088,071  2,614,896 


CLEVELAND.  OHIO 

Plain  Dealer-m  ...  676,911  785,242 

News-e  .  542,251  586,907 

Press-e  .  883,161  1,147,733 

•tPlain  Dealer-S  . .  489,936  549,531 


Grand  Total _  3,366,137  4,220,714 

BAYONNE.  N.  J. 

Times-e  .  288,041  221,112 

BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 


Grand  Total  . . 


2,592,259  3,069,413 


COLUMBUS.  OHIO 

Uispatch-e  .  1,082,346 

Citizen-e  .  521,655 

Ohio  State  Jour.-m  352,836 

Dispatch-S  .  360,358 

Citizen-S  .  152,245 

SUr-w  .  48,618 


Grand  Total _  2,518,058  2,055,200 


DALLAS.  TEXAS 

.News-ra  .  904,279  752,641 

Times-Herald-e  ...  1,130,096  1,000,884 

tNews-S  .  332,525  271,954 

Tiroes-Herald-S  ...  261,001  245,611 


Grand  Total _  2,627,901  2,271,090 

DAYTON.  OHIO 

Journal-m  .  480,449  402,448 

Herald-e  .  972,548  803,685 

News-e  .  1,081.384  986,307 

Journal  Herald-S  .  191,211  170,977 

\iws-S  .  209,061  199,122 


Grand  Total  ....  2,934,653  2,! 


DENVER,  COLO. 

Rocky  Mtn.  Newt-m  230,867 

Post-e  .  912,060 

Rocky  Mtn.  News-S  66,541 

Post-S  .  272,622 


DETROIT 

MICH. 

1944 

1943 

Free  Press-m  .... 

524,232 

882,946 

News-e  . 

994,613 

1,593,875 

Times-e  . 

738,870 

903,747 

Free  Press-S  . 

111,300 

248,880 

tNews-S  . 

445,993 

528,906 

Times-S  . 

346,341 

348,092 

Grand  Total  .... 

3,201,349 

4.506,446 

DULUTH, 

,  MINN. 

Hcrald-e  . 

4*9,383 

412,483 

News-Tribune-m 

358,159 

291,741 

News-Tribune-S 

159,620 

113,304 

Grand  Total  .... 

1,007,162 

817,528 

EL  PASO 

,  TEXAS 

Times-m  . 

410.916 

386,850 

Herald  Post-e  _ _ 

431,954 

409,653 

Times-S  . 

137.946 

113,096 

Grand  Total  .... 

1,000,816 

909.599 

ERIE. 

PA. 

Dispatch  Herald-e  . 

503,178 

430,206 

Times-e  . 

627,900 

507,420 

Dispatch  Herald-S  . 

171,489 

142,349 

Grand  Total  .... 

1,302.567 

1,079,975 

EVANSVILLE,  IND. 

(2ourier-m  . 

677,986 

604,847 

Press-e  . 

693,666 

633,306 

("ourier  &  Press-S. 

163,520 

150,302 

Grand  Total  .... 

1,535,172 

1,388,455 

FUNT. 

MICH. 

Journal-e  . 

961.810 

816,289 

Journal-S  . 

210,464 

170,035 

(irand  Total  .... 

1.1 72,274 

986,324 

FORT  WAYNE,  IND. 

Journal  Gazette-m. 

542,825 

403,508 

N’ews  Sentinel-e. . . 

912,423 

748,981 

Journal  Gazette-S . . 

289,652 

234,870 

Grand  Total  .... 

1,744,900 

1,387,359 

FORT  WORTH.  TEXAS 

Star-Telegram-m  . . 

316,489 

289,591 

Star-Telegram-e 

668,611 

690,802 

Press-e  . 

419,174 

277,441 

Star-Telegram-S  . . 

249,829 

160,862 

Grand  Total  .... 

1,654.143 

1,418,696 

FRESNO, 

,  CALIF. 

Bee-e  . 

578,154 

431,389 

Bee-S  . 

161,206 

111,763 

Grand  Total  .... 

739,360 

543,152 

GARY. 

IND. 

Post-Tribiine-e 

840,703 

Grand  Total  .... 

840,703 

Grand  Total _  2,119,995  2,272,263 

CAMDEN.  N.  I. 

Courier  (See  note) .  745,253  738,206 

Non:  Courier-e  and  Poet-m  told  in 
nmhinitiQU.  T.inagr  of  one  edition 
(Courier-e)  only  it  fiven. 


DES  MOINES,  IOWA 

Register-m  .  414,504 

Tribunc-e  .  525,735 

Regitter-S  .  223,462 


GLENS  FALLS.  N.  Y. 

Post-Star  (See  Note)  399,153  329,867 

Non:  Poet-Star-m  sold  in  combination 
with  Times-e.  Linage  of  one  edition, 
Post-Star-m  only,  is  given. 

HARRISBURG,  PA. 

Patriot-m  .  699,476  470,814 

Telegraph-e  .  507,081  357,932 


Grand  Total  ... .  1,206,557  828.746 

Non:  Newt-e  carries  the  same  amount 
of  advertising  as  the  Patriot-m. 


Grand  Total -  1,969,905  l.Wyi: 

HEMPSTEAD  TOWN.  R  T. 

Nassau  Rev.  Star-e  399,330  ilun 
\ewsday-e  .  350,636  2(L& 


Grand  Total  ....  749,966  )n,W 

HOBOKEN,  N.  I. 

Jersey  (>beerver-e. .  503.660  377IR 

HOUSTON,  TEXAS 

Ghronicle-e  .  1,175,356 

Post-m  .  699.589  tfljll 

Press-e  .  710,875  44MB 

Chronicle-S  .  339,711  2HBf 

Post-S  .  286,214  Urfif 


Grand  ToUl  ... .  3,211,745  3JWU 

INDIANAPOUS.  IND. 

News-e  .  1,250,972  1,011.142 

Star-m  .  806,804  70S3:i 

Times-e  .  695,405  OSlJU 

tSUr-S  .  464,944  371,412 


Grand  Total _  3,218,125  2,73l.l« 

JACKSONVILLE,  FLA 

Times  Union-m  .  . .  697,092  5S,0B 

Journal-e  .  583,025  511W 

Times  Union-S  ...  248,735  TOMO* 


Grand  Total  ....  1.528,852  1..’ I.'**: 

JERSEY  CITY.  N.  J. 

Jersey  Journal-e  . .  531,274  407,1- 

JOHNSTOWN.  PA  ^ 

Tribune  (See  note)  764,365  (42.4* 

Non:  Tribune-e  sold  in  comlilnj’^ 
with  Democrat-m.  Linage  of  one  « 
tion,  Tribune-e  only,  it  given. 

KNOXVILLE.  TENN. 

Journal-m  .  475,758 

News-Sentinel-e  . .  464,796  477.:; 

Journals  .  146,700  104,* 

News-Sentinel-S  .  .  115,805 


115,805 


Grand  Total  ....  1.203,059  1,05».'2 

LAWRENCE,  MASS.  . 

Tribune  (See  Note)  50^49  5  30bl 

Note:  Tribune-e  sold  in  coinbiBi::^ 

with  Eagle-m.  Linage  of  one 
shown  (Tribune-e). 

LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 

Kxaminer-m  .  804,597  9W 

Times-m  .  808,972  1.2»J 

Herald-Express-e  766,403  SW 

News-d  .  588,313 

*Examiner-S  .  458,437  47IJ 

tTimes-S  .  376.573  fl*' 


Grand  Total  ....  3,803.295  4.522^ 

LOUISVILLE.  KY.  . 

Courier  Journal-m.  699,779  '5-, 

Times-e  .  834.672  8d 

Courier  Jourud-S.  360,897  2. 


(^nnd  Total  ....  1,895,348  !,«>' 

LOWELL  MASS. 

Sun-e  .  " 

(CotUinutd  on  pog*  92) 


HARTFORD,  CONN. 

1944  IM 

Courant-m  .  521,521  3IM74 

Times-e  .  1,103,083  1,0^ 

Courant-S  .  345,301  27U2! 


.ISHIR  «M>  ArHI  U'I 


M.Felmly 
omed  Editor 
lOi  Newark  News 

I  Managing  Editor  Succeeds 
Arthur  J.  Sinnott, 

Now  on  Sick  Lectve 

Newark,  N.  J.,  April  18 — 
Uoyd  M.  Felmly.  managing  edi- 
U)r  of  Newark  News  since  1933, 
tis  appointed 
(dltor  of  the 
piper  here  yes- 
laday,  it  was 
iwounced  by 
Id  ward  W. 

Seudder,  p  u  b- 
Mi  yiher  of  the 
Nnn 

Mr.  Felml,y 
u  tin  will  be  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  News 
In  addition  to 

kii  other  duties.  ,  . 

neceeds  Arthur  L.  M.  Felmly 
J.  Sinnott,  who 

hit  been  editor  since  1933  and 
I  member  of  the  News  editorial 
HO  since  1905.  Mr.  Sinnott  is 
«  a  three-months  sick  leave. 
The  new  editor  of  the  News 
ha  been  associated  with  the 
neinpaper  since  his  graduation 
(tan  Lafayette  College  in  1916, 
(sept  for  a  period  when  he  was 
Knrark  News  correspondent 
with  the  29th  Army  Division, 
ud  later  overseas  as  a  First 
Lentenant  with  the  Army 
Transportation  Corps  in  World 
fir  I. 


Mr.  Felmly  has  served  suc¬ 
cessively  on  the  News  as  city 
staff  reporter.  North  Jersey  edi¬ 
tor,  state  editor,  city  editor,  as¬ 
sistant  managing  editor  and 
managing  editor.  He  was  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  Jersey  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  in  1937-38. 

Born  Jan.  28,  1894,  in  Flem- 
ington,  N.  J.,  Mr.  Felmly  was 
elected  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  na¬ 
tional  honorary  scholastic  fra¬ 
ternity,  while  at  Lafayette  Col¬ 
lege. 

A  native  of  Newark,  Mr.  Sin¬ 
nott  was  educated  at  Cathedral 
School,  Newark  Technical  School 
and  New  York  University  Law 
School.  He  started  reporting 
for  the  Newark  News  in  1905, 
becoming  city  editor  in  1910. 

He  became  Washington  corre¬ 
spondent  in  1912  and  represented 
the  Newark  News  in  ^rope  in 
1918.  He  was  recalled  from  the 
paper’s  Washington  bureau  in 
19^  to  become  managing  editor 
and  was  named  editor-in-chief 
of  the  paper  in  1933. 

In  1935,  Rutgers  University 
honored  Mr.  Sinnott  for  distin¬ 
guished  service  to  journalism, 
awarding  him  a  medal  at  the 
New  Jersey  Press  Institute  din¬ 
ner. 

■ 

Yearbook  Error 

An  error  in  the  Editor  & 
Publisher  Year  Book  resulted  in 
the  transposition  of  symbols  in¬ 
dicating  ABC  and  certified  circu¬ 
lation  of  the  Sydney  ( Aus. ) 
Daily  Mirror  and  Sunday  Sun. 
The  Sun  has  ABC  membership, 
while  the  Mirror  should  be  list^ 
as  having  certified  circulation. 


Lovette  Switches 
In  Navy  PRO  Move 

Washington,  April  20 — Capt. 
Leland  P.  Lovette,  chief  of  Navy 
Department  public  relations  for 
more  than  two  years,  has  been 
assigned  to  sea  duty  and  will 


Capt  Lovetta  Adm.  Merrill 

be  succeeded  by  Rear  Admiral 
Aaron  S.  Merrill. 

Secretary  of  Navy  Frank  Knox 
told  correspondents  Lovette  has 
repeatedly  requested  a  shift  in 
service  which  would  send  him 
back  to  the  type  of  duty  he  pre¬ 
fers.  He  was  at  Pearl  Harbor 
in  command  of  a  destroyer  divi¬ 
sion  when  the  Japanese  struck. 
He  lost  his  ship  in  that  engage¬ 
ment. 

Merrill  is  being  given  shore 
duty  after  18  months  in  the 
South  Pacific  where  he  won  dis¬ 
tinction  for  numerous  sinkings 
and  sea  victories. 

Merrill  is  a  native  of  Missis¬ 
sippi,  and  is  54  years  old.  He 
was  graduated  from  the  Naval 
Academy  in  1912.  and  was  in 
European  waters  during  the  first 
World  War. 


March  Linage 
Up  4% 

continued  from  page  90 

March  of  the  previous  year. 

Despite  its  percentage  drop, 
however,  classified  is  still  sec¬ 
ond  highest  on  the  Index  with 
111.1. 

The  only  other  department  to 
register  a  loss  was  automotive, 
which  dropped  to  81.6%  of  that 
in  March,  1943,  and  stands  at 
49.1  on  the  Index. 

In  addition  to  general,  other 
large  gains  were  made  by  retail, 
6.5%,  accounted  for  in  part  by 
heavy  pre  -  Easter  advertising, 
and  by  display,  5.9%.  Both  were 
also  among  the  first  four  on  the 
Index. 

Also  attributable  in  part  to 
Easter  advertising  was  the  2.3% 
increase  of  department  store 
linage  over  the  previous  March. 
However,  this  classification, 
which  showed  a  loss  in  Febru¬ 
ary,  remains  below  average 
on  the  Index  with  a  rating  of 
98  1 

Though  it  made  a  2.7%  gain 
over  March.  1943.  financial  also 
remains  low  on  the  Index  with 
93.2. 


Represents  Papers 

DeLisser.  Inc.,  publishers’  rep¬ 
resentatives,  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  representative  for  the  Bur¬ 
lington  (Vt. )  Daily  News,  St.  Al¬ 
bans  (Vt.)  Messenger  and  the 
Portage  ( Wis. )  Register-Demo¬ 
crat. 


THE  CIRCUS  IS  THANKFUL  TO  THE  PRESS 

WITH  editors  in  a  dither  between  newsprint  nightmares  and  space  shortages.  The 

Greatest  Show  On  Earth  blossoms  forth  this  spring  with  a  finer  circus  than  ever 
and  bids  for  favor  of  the  press. 

Launching  its  1944  season  with  a  raft  of  refreshingly  new  features  and  a  wealth 
of  interesting  copy  material.  The  Ringling  Bros  and  Barnum  &  Bailey  organization 
is  truly  thankful  that  the  newspapers  of  America  have  always  regarded  the  circus 
as  news,  and  handled  it  as  such. 

Members  of  the  Big  Show’s  press  department — ^Roland  Butler,  general  press 
representative;  Hal  Olver,  story  man;  Allen  Lester  and  Bemie  Head — have  every 
reason  to  be  glad  thejr’re  veterans  at  the  game,  with  hosts  of  old  friends — and  new 
— in  the  country’s  city  rooms  who  understand. 

These  circus  men,  fully  realizing  today’s  conditions  and  keenly  appreciating 
what  the  folks  in  newspaper  plants  are  up  against,  will  not  be  down  in  the  month, 
come  wdiat  may.  They  know  that  the  great  American  institution  they  represent  will 
get  more  than  a  fair  break  from  the  press.  It  always  has. 

For,  the  newspapers  have  been  the  forempst  factors  in  building  The  Greatest 
Show  On  Earth,  and  through  its  long  and  colorful  history  they’ve  never  let  it  down. 
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March  Linage  in  Principal  Cities 


MANCHESTER,  N.  H. 

1944  1943 

Union  Leader 

(Sk  note)  .  466,152  373,510 

Ntotm:  Union-m  and  Leader-e  sold  in 
combination  only.  Linage  of  one  edi¬ 
tion,  Union-m  only,  ii  shown. 

MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

Commerc’l  Appeal-m  780,637  785,960 

Press-Scimitar-e  . .  553,069  536,451 

Commorc’l  Appeal-S  344,502  319,202 

Grand  Total _  1,678,208  1,641,613 

MIAMI,  FLA. 

Herald-m  .  776,153  807,392 

Newi-e  .  762,747  596,395 

Herald-S  .  301,418  298,270 

Newa-S  .  152,377  88,087 


Grand  Total _  1,992,695  1,790,144 

MILWAUKEE.  WIS. 

Sentinel-ra  .  527,493  488,465 

Joumal-e  .  1,360,719  1,501,185 

*Sentinel-S  .  240,553  226,632 

tJoumal-S  .  435,012  485,255 

Grand  Total _  2,563,777  2,701,537 

MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN. 

Tribune-m  .  497,610  385,560 

SUr  Joumal-e _  1,018,725  844,998 

Timea-e  .  365,751  296,586 

Tribune-S  .  412,174  342,237 

Grand  Total _  2,294,260  1,869,381 

MODESTO,  CALIF. 

Bee^  .  394,570  314,634 

MONTREAL.  CANADA 


Star-e  . 

Gazette-m  . 

La  Preaae-e  . 

La  Patrie-e  . 

Herald-e  . 

Standard  Weekly-S 
La  Patri-S  . 


1,151,721  1,001,108 
511,509  454,301 

1,105,355  929,035 

142,459  131,075 

185,546  173,765 

100,096  95,851 

144,863  106,808 


Grand  Total  ... .  3,341,549  2,891,943 

MUNOE.  IND. 

Preai-e  .  495,647  378,013 

Star-m  .  469,867  346,329 

Star-S  .  138,158  110,328 

Grand  Total _  1,103,672  834,670 

NASHVILLE.  TENN. 

Banner-e  .  623,724  637,210 

Tennessaan-m  ....  621,800  614,569 

Tennesiean-S  ....  338,729  298,956 

Grand  Total -  1,584,253  1,550,735 

NEWARK.  N.  J. 

Star-Ledger-m  ....  557,386  453,749 

News-e  .  1,341,480  1,358,038 

Call-S  .  203,168  180,602 

Star-Ledger-S  _  102,804  84,197 

Grand  Total _  2,204,838  2,076,586 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

Journal  Courier-m.  318,928  272,422 

Register-e  .  846,710  693,941 

Regitter-S  .  177,998  134,249 

Grand  Total _  1,343.636  1,100,612 

NEW  ORLEANS.  LA. 

Times  Picayune-m.  1,040,634  947,579 

Item-e  .  1,000,052  691,155 

Stttes-e  .  698,872  627,900 

Times  Picayune  & 

Sutes-S  .  439,757  409,673 

Grand  Total _  3,179,315  2,676,307 

NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 

Times-m  .  1,049,380  934,199 

Herald  Tribune-m.  875.173  812,350 

News-m  .  941,573  936,457 


Mirror-m  .  61,711  519,755 

Journal  Amer’n-e . .  784,909  838,620 

Post-e  .  500,916  471,694 

Sun-e  .  1,016,132  900,807 

World-Telegram-e  .  786,124  846,067 

Times-S  .  746,254  674,377 

tHerald  Tribune-S.  610,057  635,394 

News-S  .  440,751  476,602 

Mirror-S  .  79,282  239,950 

'Journal  Amer'n-S.  302,346  381,224 

Grand  ToUl _  8,194,608  8,667,496 

NEW  YORK  CITY  (BROOKLYN) 

Eagle-e  .  617,401  505,062 

Eagle-S  .  172,725  143,628 

Grand  Total _  790,126  648,690 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

Gaaette-e  .  655,009  569,380 

OAKLAND.  CALIF. 

Post-Enquirer-e  ...  574,984  529,507 

Tribune-e  .  859,517  976,763 

Tribune-S  .  288,090  230,259 

Grand  Total  ... .  1,722,591  1,736,529 


OKLAHOMA  CITY,  OKLA. 

1944  1943 

Oklahoman-m  ....  549,031  464,956 

Times-e  .  650,736  570,071 

Oldahoraan-S  ....  244,757  187,697 

Grand  Total  ....  1,444,524  1,222,724 

OMAHA.  NEBR. 

‘tWorld  Herald-e..  656,619  638,248 

World  Herald-S...  276,143  226,685 

Grand  Total  ....  932,762  864,933 

World  Herald  sold  in  combination, 
linage  of  one  edition  (e)  only  is  shown. 

PEORIA,  ILL. 

Journal  Transcript-e  775,280  630,396 

Star-m  .  715,048  427,750 

Journal  Star-S  ....  200,590  183,149 

Grand  Total  ... .  1,690,918  1,241,295 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

tEvening  Bulletin-e  1,279,726  1,406,326 


Inquirer-m 

News-e 

Record-m 

Inquirer-S 

•Record-S 


1,064,539  1,272,417 
482,026  420,001 

720,553  722,701 

574,568  534,642 

249,240  322,816 


Grand  Total _  4,370,652  4,678,903 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


Post-Gazette-m  , . , 

Press-e  . 

Sun-Telegraph-e  . . 

tPress-S  . 

*  Sun-T  elegraph-  S 


552,289  645,746 

1,090.797  1,171,203 
669.974  750,092 

357,095  379,806 

288,236  364,700 


Grand  Total  ... .  2.958.391  3.311,547 

PORTLAND,  ORE. 

Oregonian-m .  634,679  884,055 

Joumal-e  .  704,737  841,262 

Oregonian-S  .  291,012  379,879 

tJoumal-S  .  258,744  188,245 

Grand  Total  ... .  1,889,172  2.293,441 

PORTSMOUTH.  N.  H. 

Herald-e  .  246,590  222,767 

PROVIDENCE.  R.  L 

Bulletin-e  .  1,135,891  1,081,748 

Joumal-m  .  388,763  347,326 

Joumal-S  .  249,213  193,913 

Grand  Total  ... .  1,773,867  1,622,987 

READING.  PA. 

Eagle-e  (See  note)  673,818  600,486 

Eagle-S  .  38,414  41,213 

Grand  Total _  712,232  641,699 

Note:  Eagle-e  and  Times-m  sold  in 
combination,  linage  of  one  edition, 
Eagle-e  only,  is  given. 

RICHMOND.  VA. 

News  Leader-e  ...  1,012,026  814,189 

Times  Dispatch-m, ,  697,614  569,457 

Times  Oispatcb-S..  277,949  247,922 

Grand  Total  ... .  1,987,589  1,631,568 

ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 

Dem.  &  Chronide-m  895,472  732,333 

Times  Union-e  ...  1,026,594  885,182 

Dem.  &  C3ironicle-S  390,357  351,229 

Grand  Total  ... .  2,312,423  1,968,744 

ROCKFORD.  ILL. 

Register-Republic-e.  669,750  608,639 

SUr-m  .  490,708  408,217 

Star-S  .  179,762  152,876 

Grand  Total _  1,340,220  1,169,732 

SACRAMENTO,  CALIF. 

Union-m  .  274,743  264,593 

Bee-e  .  895,104  746,011 

Union-S  .  143,836  144,737 

Grand  Total  ....  1,313,683  1,155,341 

ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 


Globe- Democrat-m. , 
Post-Dispatch-e  . , . 

Star-Times-e  . 

tGlobe-  Democrat-S . 
Post-Dispatch-S  . . . 


529,431 

1,001,370 

628,129 

280,396 

440,942 


Grand  Total _  2,880,268  2,880,035 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

Pioneer  Press-m  . .  406,660  479,834 

Dispatch-e  .  743,382  776,155 

Pioneer  Press-S  ..  250,865  291,160 

Grand  Total _  1,400,907  1,547,149 

SAN  ANTONIO.  TEXAS 

Express-m .  475,472  428,975 

News-e  .  819,003  774,127 

Light-e  .  559,694  585,242 


Express-S  .  282,288 

•Light-S  .  227,853 


282,288  275,079 


SAN  DIEGO.  CALIF. 

1944  1943 

Union-m  .  730,712  667,542 

Tribune-Sun-e  ....  928,352  956,754 

Union-S  .  244,265  283,341 

Grand  Total _  1,903,329  1,907,637 

SAN  FRANaSCO.  CALIF. 

Chronicle-m  .  611,358  525,754 

Examiner-m  .  747,617  822,309 

CaU-Bulletin-e  ....  559,357  581,826 

News-e  .  631,086  599,056 

tChronide-S  .  280,387  202.550 

*Elxaminer-S  .  381,840  383,637 

Grand  Total  ... .  3,211,645  3,115,132 

SCHENECTADY,  N.  Y. 

Gazette-m  .  661,558  585,223 

Union  Star-e  .  639,176  507,736 

Grand  Total  ... .  1,300,734  1,092,959 

SCRANTON,  PA. 

Tribune-m  .  562,622  421,141 

Times-e  .  527,103  572,203 

Scrantonian-S  ....  156,299  121,863 

Grand  Total  ... .  1.246,024  1,115,207 

SEATTLE,  WASH. 

Post-Intelligencer-m  560,986  600,568 

Star-e  .  466,867  337,809 

Times-e  .  739,961  904,762 

•Post-Intelligencer-S  299,824  357,000 

Times-S  .  227,654  273,135 

Grand  ToUl  ....  2,295.292  2,473,274 

SIOUX  (HTY.  IOWA 

Joumal-Tribune-e  .  425,637  334,976 

Journals  .  155,301  102,880 

Grand  ToUl  _  580,938  437,856 

SOUTH  BEND.  IND. 

Tribune-e  .  810,432  703,967 

Tribune-S  .  203,374  175,247 

Grand  Total  _  1,013,806  879,214 

SPOKANE.  WASH. 

Spokesman-Rev’w-m  412,378  313,423 

Chronicle-e  .  658,914  541,640 

tSpokesman-Rev’w-S  331,218  240,853 

Grand  ToUl  ... .  1,402.510  1,095,916 

SYRACUSE.  N.  Y. 

Herald  Joumal-e..  1,025,713  775,816 

Post-Standard-m  . .  499,724  572,358 

•Herald  Amer’n-S.  360,484  285,498 

Post-Standard-S  . .  170,622  126,155 

Grand  Total  ... .  2,056,543  1,759,827 

TACOMA.  WASH. 

News-Tribune-E  . .  689,342  643,962 

Times-e  .  474,611  380,760 

News-Tribune-S  ..  228,788  174,602 

Grand  ToUl _  1,392,741  1,199,324 

TOLEDO.  OHIO 

Times-m  .  247,180  141,758 

BUde-e  .  902,514  989.263 

Times-S  .  274,188  265,725 

Grand  Total _  1,423.882  1,396,746 

TORONTO.  CANADA 

Globe  &  Mail-m...  726,757  628,437 

Telegram-e  .  1,093,506  889,407 

Star-e  .  1,167,374  1,081,454 

Sur-w  .  104,709  100,440 

Grand  Total _  3,092,346  2,699,738 

TRENTON.  N.  J. 

Evening  Times 

(See  note)  .  696,142  498,506 

Times-Advertiser-S.  91,831  63,922 

Grand  ToUl  ....  787,973  562,428 

Note:  Times-e  and  State  Gazette-m  are 
sold  in  combination. 

TROY.  N.  Y. 

Record  (See  note).  652,832  590,219 

Note:  Record-m  sold  in  combination 
with  Times-Record-e.  Lin^e  of  one 
edition,  Kecord-m  only,  is  given. 

TULSA.  OKLA. 

Tribune-e  .  490,599  661,456 

World-m  .  436,203  587,660 

World-S  .  202,774  214,190 


Grand  Total _  1,129,576 

UNION  CaTY.  N. 

Hudson  Dispatch-m  487,188 

WASHINGTON.  D. 


Times-Herald-d  ...  1,103,587 

N'cws-e  .  634.415 

Post-m  .  1,103,876 

Star-e  .  1,391,304 

•Times-Herald-S  ..  361,172 

Post-S  .  313,895 

tSUr-S  .  412.348 


1,463,306 

I. 

382,882 

c. 

1,022,661 

643,621 

889,667 

1,596,114 

320,356 

234,082 

439,993 


WATERBURY.  CONN. 

1944  1943 

•Republican  Amer’n 

(See  note)  .  587,203  . 

l)emocrat-e  .  310,196  ,,,, 

Republican  s  .  126,531  . 


2,364,310  2,414,385  Grand  Total  . . . . 


Grand  Total  ....  1,023,930  . 

Note:  Republican-m  sold  in  ccsikiis 
tion  with  American-e.  Linage  of  one  c6 
tion  given  (Republican-m). 

WESTCHESTER  COUNTY 
MACY  GROUP 

Mamar’ck  Times-e.  169,094  lf|,|ii 

Mt.  Vernon  Argus-e  371,270  lU,i|| 

New  Rochelle  SUnd-  I 

ard  Star-e .  468,634  3NJU 

Ossining  Citizen 

Register-e  .  173,768  IOJh 

Port  Chester  Item-e  304,904  254,0)1 

Tarrytown  News-e,  191,702  1I4,M 

Ykrs.  Her.  Sutes.-e  378,996  34)JD 

White  Plains  Dis.-e  499,274  44li(i 

Peekskill  Star-e...  206,948  1IU2I 

Grand  Total _  2,764,590  2,404,111 

WICHITA.  BANS. 

Beaoon-e  .  723,262  SOSJDI 

Eagle-m  .  441,449  5^J 

Eagle-e  .  513,027  4)0,414 

Beacon-S  .  288,774  237301 

Eagle-S  .  149,846  DIJI! 

Grand  Total  2,116,358  13)),4M 

WORCESTER.  MASS. 

Telegram-m  .  636,093  4)0,141 

Gazette  &  Post-e...  708,901  S))48 

Telegram-S  .  256,639  21230) 

Grand  Total _  1,601,633  1,300311 

YOUNGSTOWN.  OMO 

V^indicator  Teleg.-e.  832,245  75532) 
Vindicator  Teleg.-S  239,472  190371 

Grand  Total  ....  1,071,717  947301 
Figurea  Suppliad  by  PubMoo 
BRONX.  N.  Y.  C. 

Home  News-e .  280,187  M3J4  I 

Home  News-S ....  70,904  S734J  ] 

Grand  Total  ....  351,091  24539)  I 

KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 

Times-m  .  692,948  03431) 

Star-e  .  706,342  0423)4 

Star-S  .  384,668  33),1D  ^ 

Grand  Total  ....  1,783,958  2,0353)4 
NEW  BEDFORD.  MASS. 
Standard-Times-e  ,  500,738  44431* 

Standard-Times-S  .  69,272  (l.K* 

Grand  Total  ....  570,010  504,48 

MEMORANDUM  OF  ADVEBOS  C 
ING  IN  AMERICAN  WEE&T 
COMIC  WEEKLY  AND  IB 
WEEK"— MARCH.  1944 

•‘‘AMERICAN  WEEKLY”  Um  C 
61,083  and  ‘‘COMIC  WEmV 
Linage  26,082  lines  is  incluM  is  n 
Sunday  figures  of  the  folloirini  pat* 
Albany  Times-Union,  AtlanU  Joum 
Baltimore  American,  Boston  Admt*  g 
Chicago  Ilerald-American,  Detroit  TiE^,. 
Milwaukee  Sentinel,  New  York  J* 
American,  Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegrapl, -  ^ 
Antonio  Light,  Syracuse  Herald-Azi^ 
can,  Washington  Times-Herald.  L. 

•  ‘‘AMERICAN  WEEKLY”  LajC^ 
61,083  lines  in  the  Buffalo  Conner 
press,  Geveland  Plain  Dealer  and 
adelphia  Record.  60,083  lines 
Miami  Herald.  60,008  lines  in  the  rm 
land  Oregonian.  I* 

•‘‘AMERICAN  WEEKLY” 

61,008  lines  and  ‘‘COMIC  WEE 
Linage  26,082  lines  in  the  los  Asl*.^ 
Examiner,  San  Francisco  Examiner* 
Seattle  Post  Intelligencer. 

t  ‘‘THIS  WEEK”  Linaie 
lines  is  included  in  the  Sunday  i 
of  the  following  papers:  Atlanta 
stitution,  Baltimore  Sun,  BirmiwJj 
News  &  Age  Herald,  Boston  Herald^  • 
cago  Daily  News,  Cincinnati  ^4*^ 
Dallas  News,  Indianapolis  SUr,  M 
Commercial  Appeal,  Milwaukee  J 
N'ew  York  Herald-Tribune,  P'*' 

Press,  St.  Louis  Globe  Democut, 
ington  Star.  27,565  lines  in  the 
News  and  Cleveland  Plain  ^ 

20,387  lines  in  the  Philadelphia 
tin.  37,075  lines  in  the  En* 

Times,  Portland  Journal,  San  F 
Chronicle  and  Spokane  Spokesnm  - 
view.  U 
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ROCHESTER  COLOR  PRINTING, 
INCORPORATED 
LexinctoD 

William  W.  Oliver 
ST.  MAURICE  VALLEY  PAPER 
COMPANY,  LTD. 

A.  L.  Dawe  D.  W.  Sherman 

J,  W.  Fitzgerald  J.  Stone 
WALTER  SCOTT  &  CO.,  INC. 

David  J.  Scott  T.  J.  Corbally 
Walter  C.  Scott  Albert  Vogel 
Carl  E.  Drange  Donald  A.  Brown 
-SCIENCE  SERVICE 
Watson  Davis  Hallie  Jenkins 

Columbus  Barber 

SPRUCE  FALLS  POWER  A  PAPER 
COMPANY 

W.  F.  McMahon  R.  M.  Watt 
STA-HI  CORPORATION 
E.  E.  Colwell  C.  C.  Balter 

A.  W.  Cochran 

STORA  KOPPARBERG  CORP. 

James  Donaldson 
E.  T.  SULLEBARGER  CO. 

Arthur  L.  Bamum  E.  T.  SuUebarger 
THIS  WEEK  MAGAZINE 
Thomas  Cathcart  John  C.  Sterling 

Ray  Gilleaudeau  J.  J.  E.  Hessey 

E.  M.  Covington 

TRANSPARENT  PRINTING  COR¬ 
PORATION  LABORATORY 
Albert  R.  Bourges  A.  Lewis  Comither 
J.  Kawesch 

UNITED  AMERICAN’  METALS 
CORPORATION 
Belmont  Plaza 

William  H.  Street 

UNITED  FEATURE  SYNDICATE 
George  A.  Carlin  James  McMahon 

Robert  M.  Hall  Alfred  Moody 

Laurence  Rutman  James  S.  Hennessy 
Harold  Corbin 

E.  M.  Satterthwaite  UNITED  PRESS  ASSOCIATIONS 
Hugh  Baillie  Carl  B.  Molander 

J.  H.  Foray  LeRoy  Keller 

Edw.  Moss  Williams  A.  F.  Harrison 
Earl  J.  Johnson  K.  D.  Gilmore 

Jack  Bisoo  Frank  Brady 

J.  L.  Jones  L.  B.  Mickel 

A.  L.  Bradford  C.  Edmonds  Allen 

VULCAN  PROOFING  COMPANY 
J.  C.  Dunn  G.  C.  Chalmers 

J.  B.  Burnham 

WATKINS  SYNDICATE,  INC. 

J.  Elfreth  Watkins  Frances  M.  Kelly 
WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 

Oscar  C.  Roesen  J.  M.  Masterson 
J.  A.  Isbell  F.  A.  Kopp 

I.  Tomberg  E.  A.  Rehm 

R.  S.  Everman  WORLD  COLOR  PRINTING  CO. 

Harold  Gray  Roswell  Messing  R.  S.  Grable 


IIIRGEKTHALER  LINOTYPE  CO. 
t  T.  Mackey  H.  L.  Gage 

A.B  Bedell  W.  B.  Patterson 

p  J  Burton  C.  C.  Rhame 

a  H.  Cooke  E.  J.  Wagoner 

J  L.  Dsvis  F.  A.  White 

IBNNESOTA  4  ONTARIO  PAPER 


TURN  YOUR 
DUPLICATOR 


■  COMPANY 

L.  A.  Furkmg 

MONTMORENCY  PAPER  CO.,  INC 
Cd.  F.  W.  (Harke  WickliRe  B.  Moore 
Pierre  H.  Huot 

WA  SERVICE,  INC. 

Pied  S.  Ferguson  Ernest  Lynn 
Mgbert  W.  Walker  Phil  Bessey 
tdph  H.  Turner  William  Borginnd 
Dam  Sutton  Roy  Q.  Minton 

Tied  Kury  Tom  Bums 

Meade  Monroe 

YEW  ENGLAND  NEWSPAPER 
SUPPLY  CO. 

Wniisffl  F.  Grenier  Colin  Campbell 
Elw.  W.  Gordon  William  M.  Naeder 


Hirry  Staton  Phil  Dietz 

John  Dema 

MW  YORK  HERALD  TRIBUNE 
SYNDICATE 

Bury  Staton  Harry  M.  Cook 

FU  Dietz  John  Dema 

TILES  &  NELSON,  INC 
E  T.  Niles  W.  P.  Monahan 

LC.  Doran  J.  H.  Clancy 


Vari-iyp^r  Composing  Machine 
raises  duplicating  work  to  a  new 
high  standard  of  efficiency  and 
economy.  Using  changeable  types 
and  adjustable  spacings,  this 
machine  composes  directly  on 
stencils,  spirit  or  gelatin 
masters.  Work  produced  on  Vari* 
lyper  looks  like  printing. 


Jatph  B.  Agnelli  Louis  DiPalma 

PARADE  PUBLICATION,  INC. 

L  A.  Lasley  G.  B.  Sadler 

I.  B.  Bradhead  L.  W.  Maxwell 
C.  Philip  Barber 

PEERLESS  PRINTING  INK  CO. 
Albert  H.  Gere 

POLLARDALLING  MFG.  CO. 
Charles  R.  Ketchum 


Vari-typer  speeds  production  of 
forms,  statements,  bulletins, 
reports,  circulation  data,  etc. 
By  reducing  the  size  of  forms, 
Vari'Typer  saves  paper.  These 
savings  average  50%.  Proportional 
savings  are  made  on  stencils, 
paper  plates,  ink,  etc. 

Savings  in  supplies  made  by 
using  Vari -lyper  usually  pay 
^  \for  its  cost  in  one  year. 


sc  ARC  MANUFtCTURCaS  OF  HYDRAULIC  GCAR  RuMPS 
AND  SCLCCTOR  VALVCS  FOR  THC  ARMY  AIR  CORPS. 


SEND  FOR 
FREE  PORTFOLIO 


Sand  oa  a  copy  of  portfolio  1X3. 

Sand  a  rapraaantativa  to  deaonatratt  Vari-Typar 
at  my  convantcnec  and  without  obligation. 


TITLS 


NAMl  ... 
COSPANV 


(^bituari 


THEODORE  G.  JOSLIN,  54, 

former  newspaper  man,  died 
recently  in  his  office  in  the  Du 
Pont  Building  in  Wilmington, 
Del.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he 
was  director  of  the  public  rela¬ 
tions  d^>artinent  of  E.  I.  du  Pont 
de  Nemours  ft  Co.,  and  earlier 
he  was  prestdent  of  the  Wil- 
mingtoo  News-Journal  Co.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  News  and  Journal' 
Evmrg  Eventap. 

Edwasd  M.  TmnBY,  56,  publi¬ 
cist,  """g***"*  writer,  a^  for¬ 
mer  newsman,  who  filed  dis¬ 
patches  ter  the  Newspaper 
Enterprise  Association  during 
the  first  World  War  and  was  one 
of  the  first  cormspondents  to 
enter  Berlin,  died  April  17  in 
Weston,  Conn. 

Aiaasr  Washincton  Ellis,  75, 


dean  of  Boston  advertising  ex¬ 
ecutives,  died  April  12  in  Med¬ 
ford,  Mass. 

L.  M.  Bailey,  49,  circulation 
manager  of  the  Rock  Island 
(Ill.)  Arpus,  died  April  9  in 
Moline,  Ill. 

Charles  W.  Restarick,  80. 
who  retired  eight  years  ago  after 
46  years  as  reel  estate  editor  of 
the  Boston  Globe,  died  April  17. 

Percy  Mitchell,  79,  former 
assistant  to  the  younger  James 
Gordon  Bennett,  and  later  editor 
of  the  European  edition  of  the 
New  York  Herald  and  drama 
editor  of  the  London  Doily  Mail 
Paris  edition,  died  April  2  in 
Royat,  France,  according  to  ad¬ 
vices  received  in  Switaeiiand. 


SITUATION  WANTED 
(Catli  wHh  Ordsr) 

I  tims  JO  pw  Him 
4  tiiHM — .40  pw  Him  per  inMrtion 


Hap  WANTED  and 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
I  Hma— .90  par  llna 
2  tima*— AO  pw  Una  par  iniarfion 
4  timaa — .70  pw  Una  pw  insartion 


1700  naas  Tovar,  B’vay  at  42nd  St. 
Wav  Toih  18,  If.  T. 


Special  Notice 


X7HIVBBSITT  PBLLOWSHIPS 
SCHOOL  OF  JOUBNALISM  Bastam 
seaboard  has  2  sradaate  fallowahipt 
(8750-8850),  2  onderaradoata  scholar- 
ships  (8400)  aTatlahle  for  aotumn 
term.  Inelada  academic  reoord  with 
reply.  Box  58,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Newspaper  trekera 


CAPABLE  BCABBLDfO,  baying,  sail¬ 
ing  rasrgera,  daines  or  weaklies,  any- 
whara  in  U.  B.  Mo  leases  or  trades, 
Leo  Feighnor  Agency,  Mahsrille,  Mich. 


MBWBPAPBB8  AMD  PtTBUOATIOM 
Proportisa  bought  and  sold 
THB  OAMPBSU  OtHCPAVT 
Park  Oantral  Bailding,  Lao  Aagoloa 


FINE  WEEKLY  PAFBB  in  Northern 
New  England;  owner  gone  to  war, 
raiti.t  Hell  at  aacriflce  price.  If  inte^ 
ented  write  Box  138.  Editor  A  Pub- 

liiiher. _ _ _ 

FOREION  LAMOUAGE 
WEEKLY 


(ITALIAN— ENGLISH) 
ESTABLISHEO  38  TEAKS 


FULLY  (M]uipped.  Modern  Machinery. 

Satisfactory  nawapriet  «aate. 


FORMS  CLOSE  WEDNESDAY  NOON 
FOR  CURRENT  WEEK'S  ISSUE 


EXCELLENT  prodt  record.  Good 
Ntable  circulation.  Mervea  market  of 
.'>6.000  families. 


To  caleuleta  cost  of  any  clauifiad  ad- 
vartisamant,  count  Rva  avarago  wwdt 
to  tha  Una.  Minimum  spaca  accaptad 
for  publleetlan  h  (hraa  Unaa.  Aovar- 
tiaars  wtw  Lay  tiwir  adt.  Boa  No.  EDI¬ 
TOR  A  PUSLISHER  tirauld  conudw 
this  as  four  words. 


OWNER  in  ill  heulth.  Must  retire. 
Will  sell  outright  or  take  in  managing 
partner.  Ketjuire  satiafactory  refer- 
enoe  and  financial  report.  Box  168. 
Editor  A  Pnblisher.  _ 


BADIO  STATION,  Western  state,  cash 
required  8100,000.  The  net  is  large. 


PERSONNEL  SERVICE 

At  an  addad  larvica  to  advartisars  run¬ 
ning  a  four  Hmo  **Situations  Wanted" 
notice,  ttiair  record  it  placed  in  the 
filet  of  fha  EDITOR  A  PUBUSHER 
Personnel  Sarvica.  Tkit  complete  regis¬ 
tration  atturat  advartitars'  aualifica- 
Hont  being  kept  baforn  amploMrt  in 
tha  nawspapw,  magaxine,  publicity, 
advartitiM,  pubUthin^  and  alUed  pro- 
fataions.  tliaiv  is  no  fan  for  Partonnal 
Sarvica  placamants  to  either  employer 
or  employe.  Registration  cwd  will 
be  sont  four-timo  advartitars  upon 
racoipt  of  copy  and  payment. 


PUBLISHER  very  sick  and  must  sell 
good  eekiy.  Oalifomis.  Cash  reqhired 
810M. 


DAILY,  Mtn.  stste.  gross  8120,000. 


W.  H.  GLOVER  CO.,  VENTURA,  CAL. 


Newspaper  Woatod 
WABTBD  TO  PIIBOHA^  Monthly 
Trmda  Publication.  Giro  fnll  partie- 
■laiu.  Bex  125,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


MacAaalcal  Igalpoiaaf  Far  Sal# 


HOB  HBW8PAPEB  PBBSS  «4-Page 

Oetnplu,  will  sell  as  sneh  w  one  unit  as 
32j)aga  Quadruple,  Sfcrootypa  Dept., 
A.O.  metara  and  electffeal  agnipment. 
This  offering  if  loaatM  in  M.  Y.  0. 
Swell  bay  for  a  phrehaaer  who  means 
basiaaas.  Printeraft  Represantativaa. 
277  BroMway,  N.  T.  7,  jf.  T. 


Machaalcal  Igalpwaaf  Waated 

DUPIAX  TUBULAR  and  equi^ent 
for  cash,  wire.  Geo.  0.  Oxford,  Boise, 
Idaho. 

OOLOB  DBOK  for  Goaa  straight  line 
newspaper  press,  8-deck,  2  pages  wide. 


newspaper  press,  B-aecx,  2  pages  wiae. 
No.  081.  JonmaL  Rapid  City,  South 

Dakota. _ 

STANDARD  SIZS  24-paKe  newspaper 
press  with  stereo,  equipment.  Write 
details,  lowest  price.  P.  O.  Box  1682, 

Motiroe,  La.  _ 

WANTED  IQTAL  POT  with  gas 
burner,  easting  box  for  shell  easts,  mat 
roller  to  replace  worn  equipment. 

Herald,  Denison,  Texas. _ 

WANTBD  TO  BUY— 16-20  or  24-page 
Duplex  tabular  press.  Give  full  pw- 
tirulars  and  cash  price.  Address  Box 
80,  Editor  A  Pnblishar. 


Macboaical  EqaipMot  Waa*ad 

(Caw'd) _ 

WANTED 

Ucaa  praaa,  single  width  (two  pagsa 
wide),  18%  inah  printing  diamstar — 
21%  inch  cut-off  or  haak  far  asms. 
Give  fnll  dataila  and  priaaa.  Box  1048, 
Editor  h  Pnblishar. 


Holp  WaRfod 

AcconUat 


Walter  Sparks,  dean  of 
GeorglR  news  photographers, 
and  rated  as  one  of  the  best  fea¬ 
ture  cameramen  in  the  country, 
died  April  7  in  Atlanta. 


Help  WoRted 

Adwiiistrative 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 


Help  Weetad 

Advartiaiag 


I 


PBBBCANENT  POSITION  open  for 
bookkeeper-accountant  to  take  charge 
of  hooka  for  newspaper  and  radio  sta¬ 
tion.  Applicant  must  be  experienced 
and  qualified  in  all  phases  of  newspa¬ 
per  bookkeeping.  Location  in  South 
central  state,  city  of  approximately 
15,000  population.  In  first  letter  give 
detsils  of  experience,  references  and 
salary  requiremauta.  Rox  188,  E.  A  P. 


FINANCIAL  WRITER  —  Newspaper 
experience  preferred  —  wanted  by 
Rowing  N.  T.  public  relations  firm 
immediately  as  account  man.  Oppor¬ 
tunity  eventual  participation  in  firm 
for  good  executive  under  45.  8100.00 

to  start.  Reply  fully  Box  167,  E.  h  P, 


ADVBRTISlVa  ASSJSTANT^Tauag 
woman  with  waU-renndad  agency  or 
newtpapar  advertising  esperianee. 
Veraatila  and  intaraotiag  paoitian  in 
Paaoma.  Oliant  contaet,  espy  and 
layout.  Knowledge  of  Spauiak  halp- 
fnl  hnt  not  nsMsaary.  Write  fnll 
details  of  axparienea;  sand  tamplea 
of  work  if  passibla;  state  lalary  de¬ 
sired  and  enaloaa  recent  photo.  This 
is  not  merely  a  war-time  pooitian. 
Latin  America  offers  a  profitable  fn- 
tnro  to  intorastad  party.  The  Panams- 
Ameriean,  Box  184,  Panaoaa,  R.  da  P. 
ADVBRTISINO  OOMXBROIAL 
PRINTlNa  SALESMAN  tor  daily 
10,000  eireulation  iu  Pacific  Northwest. 
Position  open  immadiataly,  psnnanent 
with  opportunity  to  adrance  ta  adver¬ 
tising  auuUMr.  Moat  ha  draftproef. 
Give  fall  details,  exporieuM,  salary 
requirementa  and  picture.  £iox  101, 

Editor  A  PhblUher. _ 

ADVXRTISIinO  MAM  OB  WOMAN 
to  handle  display,  general  and  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  in  small  Michigan  rol- 
lefte  town.  Must  be  competent  and 
willing  to  service  Urge  and  small  ac¬ 
counts.  Only  thoroughly  dependable 
person  want^.  Not  a  duration  job. 
State  qualifications,  experience  and 
wage  demand  in  first  letter.  Hillsdale 
Daily  News.  Hillsdale,  Mich. 
ADVBBTISZNO  MAJUdBR-LAYOUTS 
selling  for  one  man  department  in  one 
of  mid-Bonth'a  best  small  dailies.  Per¬ 
manent.  Salary-bonus.  Write  fully 
to  Harry  W.  Haines,  Courier  News, 

Blythaville,  Ark. _ 

ADVBRTISINa  MANAOBB  wanted  for 
lire  Oregon  newspaper  in  7,000  town. 
Mnst  give  good  references.  Permanent 
position  to  right  man.  Chronicle,  The 
Dalles,  Oregon. 

ADVERTISUfa  MANAGER— SALES- 
MAN.  Large  county  seat  weekly  news¬ 
paper.  Member  ABO,  only  newspaper 
in  city  of  8,500.  In  developed  agri- 
cnltnral  region,  home  of  state  college, 
and  center  af  atate’s  oil-producing  in¬ 
dustry.  Excellent  position  for  experi¬ 
enced  advertising  talesman  who  wishes 
to  make  hit  home  in  alert,  small  city. 
Good  layout  ability  essential.  -  Times- 

News,  Mt.  Pleasant.  Michigan. _ 

ADVBRTISINO  SALESMAN,  must  be 
good  at  layouts  $50.00  a  week.  Per¬ 
manent.  Advancement.  Times  Jour- 

nsl.  Vineland.  New  Jersey, _ 

EXPERIENCED  DISPLAY  ADVER¬ 
TISING  SALESMAN  (or  woman). 
Excellent  opportunity.  List  regular 
accounts.  Must  be  draft  exempt.  Give 
all  qualifications  in  first  letter.  Advg. 
Dir.,  The  Pawtucket  Times,  Paw¬ 
tucket,  R.  I.  (Personal  interview  pos¬ 
sible  April  24th  through  28th  at  Gil¬ 
man,  Nieoll  A  Ruthman’s  oIRee,  10 

West  44th  St.,  New  York  City.) _ 

DISPLAY  ADVEBTISINa  SALES¬ 
MAN  and  woman  for  Ohio  daily.  Per¬ 
son  who  are  looking  for  sound,  per¬ 
manent  post  war  future  in  one  of  the 
best  opportunity  cities  in  this  state. 
Rpi'ly  to  Box  175,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Holp  Waa«a4 

AdTurtisiuf  (Coal'd) 

ADVERTISING  SOLICITOR.  Snf 
five  dollars  and  good  eonunMa  E 
liorger  Daily  Herald,  Borger.  Tan.  U 
ONE  MAN  OR  GIRL  OLAUlf^  " 
JOB.  Grand  opportunity  for  auitta: 
in  classified  department  to  taka  ow  k 
own  department.  Groaa  butinssa  la  ■< 
.>maU,  bat  no  one  with  expsriaaaa  U  f 
ever  worked  field.  Salary  and  ea  a 
mission  arrangement.  A  prodnea  vl 
l>«  paid  aoeordUgly.  Small  Sealktt  <f 
daily.  Write  Box  147,  Editor  4  Pit  «t 

lisher. _ ■" 

IS  TBtERE  an  experienced  loaal  a 
vertUing  man  left  arho  haaa'I  laoi 
the  right  poaitioa  wtth  on  oggia^ 
growing  naoroptipei  ahaini  Vahi 
looking  for  ability  In  layouts  sad  H 
Itagnasa  to  latum  radloaaiiiag  R  R  ih 
newapapor  advartiaiag  goaia.  fifii  la 
age,  aoEpariSBoa,  rsdaranaas  aadsORhi  5 
aalary.  Write  Paul  Allinghao,  Mm  # 
Globa,  Amarilla,  Taxes.  la 

LOCAL  DISPLAY  AD^99BS  T* 
MANAGER  for  non-matropolitti  afio  fj 
noon  daily  6,200  ABO  eiraolafioi  h  idt 
rapidly  growing  town  of  14,000  laa 
lation  in  louthaastam  stale.  Raa 
have  ability  to  layout  and  writs  ml 
copy  ai  well  as  aell.  Poaitioi  yaua 
nent.  Box  70,  Editor  A  Publiaha 
NATIONAL  ADVRSnSINa  Ittl  a 
one  of  Weet'a  best  small  dally  last 
papers  in  fast  growing  eoaiaaR 
Single  man  preferred  due  ta  kaoR 
conditions.  Those  with  wsakita  hi 
gambling  or  drinking  need  oat  ati 
Box  115,  Editor  A  PuMiakar. 

OPEHINO  FOR  ADYBBTiult  Ett 
about  May  10  on  daily  of  6,0Mah» 
lation  in  city  of  10,000.  If  yai  has 
had  desire  to  come  to  the  great  Oma 
country  here  is  opportunity  hr  vdt 
ing  position.  Fine  plaee  ta  Hag  ah 
climate  and  but  short  drhra  ta  aam 
and  mountains.  Growing  caananh 
in  great  Willamatts  DemoarabHaafi 
Albany,  Oregon. 

PERMANENT  JOB— For  ■■  r 
woman  in  our  advertisiag  dagMaa.  Civi 
Qualified  mt  inexperieaced.  fiiad  paa 
bulk  of  clas.tified,  some  diapity  Mg  illl 
and  layout.  Write  full  datoia  dda  dAi 
age,  referencae.  salary  raqaiiantm 
Uhuck  Reymond,  Daily  CRrsaiela  h 
Kalb.  III. 


HoIb  WosM 


EXPERIENCED  CITY  AND  HOIB 
EDITOR.  Permanent  potitiM.  Be 
111.  Editor  A  Pnblishar. 
EXFERIBNOED  EDITOR-rsparaMi 
vertising  man  capable  of  taiiaf  W 
charge  of  weekly  newspaper, 
ing  proofreading,  make-up.  edilgii 
writing,  etc.  Moat  be  dr^  soau 
State  fnll  details,  salary  eneaM 
letter  to  Box  180,  Editor  A  TsMj^ 
EXPERIENCED  SPOBTS~'lM 
tor  New  York  suburban  daily.  Dnm 
job  with  iiermanant  opportusithij 
competent  man.  Excellent  wan 
conditiona,  good  pay.  Box  114  I 

tor  A  Publisher. _ _ 

GENERAL  NEWS  AND  SPORli 


-will  pay  well  for  man  sMe  h  ■  11,00( 


place  on  staff,  handling  tea* 
assignments,  sports,  as  flll-ia  aa 


assignmenta,  sports,  as  fill-ia 
desk.  Give  age,  experieaes 
status,  send  photo.  Write  Act! 
tor.  Tribune  Newspapan,  N< 
Pa. 


FIRST-RATE  MAN  who  esa  bm 
managing  editor  62-year-old  I* 
news  staq  of  5,  busy  stable  Itag 
Frontier  mfg.  area.  Friendly,  I 
35.000  community.  Replacing  tap* 
taken  by  death  not  draft.  Perm* 
job.  Unlimited  opportunity  f*^ 
not  nfraid  of  work.  NEwB  s' 
Tonawandas,  No.  Tonowauda,  A 


NATIONAL  MONTHLY  .MA(W 

wants  associate  editor  with  da* 
peritnee  and  good  sense  of  new' 
lies.  Five-day  week.  No  becnej 
tempo.  Salary  around  |6S.  • 
those  in  Chicago  area  will  be  ijj 
cred.  Box  140,  Editor  A  Paila 


REPORTER  for  general  new#  • 
girl  or  draft  exempt  man  tor  • 
city  beat  and  occasional  feataiM*| 
assignments.  Small  Soutberu  sM 


pleasant  city.  $20  per  week  leR 
More  when  worth  it.  Write  Ba* 


Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


ID1TOR  ft  PUBLISHER  far  AprH 


Help  Woafad 

Editorial  (Coal’d) _ 

ggPOaTER-aPOBTS 
ynTTtnt  who  alio  capable  handling 
(Jief  shift!  on  aitr  aan  Ulagraph 
inks.  Ability  opo»t«  ^>cd  Graphic 
iiiirable  but  not  required.  Perina- 
MBt  position  with  opportunity  for  ad- 
Mcement.  Must  be  draftproof.  Wire 
tt  simail  full  deuila,  starting  salary 
nshirsaients,  forward  snapshot.  Man- 
Editor,  Lewiston  Morning  Trib- 
•te.  Lewiston,  Idaho. 

— ^  BSPOBTEB 

tor  evening  daily  in  thriving  but  not 
"war  boom"  Iowa  city;  permanent; 
i«te  age,  draft  status,  eaperienoe,  ref- 

desired  starting  salary, 
fkether  qualified  fill  desk  job;  enclose 
ikote;  capable  wemaa  oonsidered. 

fcsld.  Clinton.  Iowa. _ 

EDITOB.  capable  han- 
II.  wire  news  for  Georgia  Morning 
iCi^  Bee  A.  H.  Chapman,  McAlpin 

April  24  through  27.  _ 

fgipprn _ OAPAKLE  EDITOB  a^ 

itTsrtlsing  manager.  Good  will  build- 
a  Paper  located  in  Sontfaem  Ill. 
iMt  of  referenoes.  Permanent.  Good 
Write  stating  salary  and  gij- 
ag  referenoes.  Box  45,  Editor  A  Pub- 

Sasr. _ _ — 

gggtED — DESK  EDITOB  for  mom- 
at  daily  newspaper.  Capital  News, 

irferson  Olty.  Missouri. _ 

tANTES:  BXPOBTEB  OB  01  TT  SDI- 
lOB.  Porty-fire  dollars  weekly. 
larger  Daily  Herald.  Borger,  Texas. 

n  KAYE  IMllEDIATB  OFENIMO 
hr  first  clase  police  reporter.  No 
Biewballs,  drxaJks  or  loaders  need 
gpiy.  If  yen  aren’t  shopping  around, 
kal  waat  Job  with  future  send  details 
■d  sala^  expeoted  to  managingedi- 
nr.  The  Waukegan  New-Snn.  Wan- 

Issaa.  in. _ 

fftlTBB,  memoirs  ret.  broker  N.  T.. 
Vmh..  Atlanta.  86  yn.  Ldved 
lire  4  daprassions.  vItM  mm.. 
Cisil  War.  Rich  personality.  Sp. 
issst  Ooae  With  Wind  premier.  Dec. 
»18  Wash.  Box  104.  Editor  A  Pub- 
Msr.  _ 

Help  Wait«d 

_ PWtocrapfcer _ 

SZCUUNT  OPFOBTUNIT7  open 
lor  nswe  photographer,  also  rombina- 
rton  photographer  sad  engraver.  Write 
Box  188.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

H«lp  Wantod 

_ Repisisrtatif _ 

MTABUSKED  PUBEBBSD  UVE- 
ITOCK  MAGAZINX  has  opening  for 
Itid  representative  to  attend  sales, 
ksadle  some  writing,  some  advertising, 
toetaet  sad  promotioaal  work.  Good 
■slsry.  Oflise  located  in  a  pleasant 
Virginia  small  town.  Some  travel. 
Box  151,  Editor  A  ^blisher. 


OOIIBINATIOM  PTtESSMAW  and 
itersotyper  for  Duplex  'Dibolsr  equip- 
nent  on  Western  dally  in  city  of 
UDOO.  Write  Box  184,  Editor  A 
hblisher. 

nRXBMODNTAlN  DAHiT  NEWSPA- 
RX  hat  openings  for  several  linotype 
Vsrators.  Good  scale,  ideal  climate, 
aeellent  working  conditions.  Write 
Box  185,  Elditor  A  ^bli^er. 

UBOTTPE  OFEBATOB,  male  or  fe- 
^e.  40  hrs.  week.  $.85  per  honr. 
Csviagtoa  Virginian,  Oorington,  Ya. 

lUIE  PBINTEB  OFEBATOB  union 
vsesUent  working  conditions  $40  raise 
jslsm  WLB.  Apply  Box  60,  Editor 
>  PabUshsr. 

RZBBIUlN  Wanted  on  Duplex  Tubn- 
newspaper  press;  Union  shop; 
fwd  working  conditions  in  a  beauti- 
city.  Write  to  Mr.  A.  P.  Irring, 
eiras  Palls  Post  Oo.,  Glens  Palls, 

BBMTEB-OPEBATOB,  for  email  Plor- 
I*!  sitemoon  daily.  Pleasant  condi- 
nogs,  good  pay,  honsing  guaranteed. 

g£x  1^.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

JetTSD—jOE  PEESSMAM  who  can 
msdie  Miehle,  Kluge  and  Platen 
Sew*?'  Superintendent,  Longview 


Halp  Wanted 

_ Machaincal  (Coat’d) _ 

WESTEBN  DAILY  will  soon  have 
opening  for  foremanehip  of  its  com¬ 
mercial  printing  department.  Ideal 
place  to  live,  good  working  conditions. 
Write  Box  187,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
WOEXINO  ICAEAOEB  wanted  for 
commercial  printing  side  newspaper 
plant.  One  ATP  offset,  three  platens. 
Must  be  competent  compositor,  press¬ 
man,  should  know  Pranklin  liat,  be 
able  meet  public.  Could  give  some 
instruction  on  offset  to  man  otherwise 
qualified.  Straight  salary  or  salary 
and  percentage.  Write  fully.  Doily 
Newt,  Yreka,  Calif. 

LHarory  Ayoogy  Sanrica 

NEWSPAPEBMENI  Wilts  artleUa 
for  National  Magasines.  Pree  lance 
basis.  Bertha  Klansncr  Literary 
Agency,  507  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  T. 

SitaatioM  Waatad 

AdministratiTC 

AYAILABLE  MAT  16TH:  AdTorthSis 
Director — Business  Manager  or  Gen¬ 
eral  Manager.  Over  24  years  experi¬ 
ence;  20  years  executive  capaeities  on 
papers  from  50  to  200  thoneand  cir¬ 
culations.  Especially  able  in  adver¬ 

tising  sales;  and  well  grounded  in 
news.  circulation,  mechanical  and 
hnsineis  departments.  Age  48.  healthy; 
energetic.  Box  128,  Editor  A  Pub- 

lisher. _ 

OO^S  lUPOBTAKT?  Then  you  need 
:i  mull  with  these  qualifications.  Exec¬ 
utive  thoroughly  experienced  all  de- 
Imrtments  medium,  large  dailies.  Ef¬ 
fective  coordinator,  personnel  super¬ 
visor,  able  to  obtain  maximum  output 
at  minimum  coat.  Prefer  privilege 
investing  Methodist.  Mason.  46.  3 

children,  abstainer.  Box  166,  Editor 
A  Publisher, 

EZEODTITE  would  like  to  diseiu.s 
confidentially,  position  and  future  with 
New  York  pabUaher.  Secretary,  Trea¬ 
surer,  Business  Manager,  3S,  experi¬ 
enced  in  business  and  editerisl  policy, 
mansgoment,  aceonntinfi  and  person¬ 
nel;  also  paper  reetrictions,  manpower 
and  deferments,  wages  and  hours, 
unions,  salary  stabilisation  and  taxes. 
Capable,  taetfni.  Seek  nnusnal  op¬ 
portunity.  Box  68,  Editor  A  Pnb- 

lisher. _ 

EXECUTIVE  seeks  interview  with 
publisher  who  needs  successful  brosd- 
gnage  assistant.  Capable  of  running 
any  and  all  departments. 

MAYE  been  assistant  to  leading  pub¬ 
lisher;  also  General  Manager  and  I^>b- 
lisher  on  own.  Energetic,  diplomatic 
builder.  University  grad,  in  Journal¬ 
ism  and  Business  administration  plus 
technical  mechanical  experience. 
Healtry,  mid-forties.  Widely  known, 
best  retferenoes.  Salary  to  fit  job. 
Available  for  ANPA  interriew.  Box 
1776,  Editor  A  Publister. 

SHiMtlau  Waofod 


"ewt-Joarnal.  liongTiew,  Texas. 

tOlTOR  I,  PUILISHIR 


ADYSBTZSntO  1IAXAOE&  —  O  t  o  r 
17  years’  sneecaafnl  expariaaee  on 
leading  newspapers  secka  pomuutent 
connection  with  daily;  requiring  man 
with  broad  visoia  hi^  standarda  and 
proven  ability;  indofatigabla  workar. 
Knows  national,  local,  elaasiflod,  eo- 
operatioo  and  marchandlsing.  He  knows 
how  to  operate  in  these  changing 
times,  conditions,  habits,  and  post¬ 
war  planning,  specialising  now  in  pnb- 
li«  rolatioas,  personnel  and  advortia- 
ing  for  mannfaeturer.  Married,  ^x 
18,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

ADVEBTISIMG  SALESMAN— Ne^- 
paper  experience.  Seeks  magasine 
connection.  Box  156,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

DBAFT-PBOOF  ADVXKTISINO  BlAV, 
long  and  varied  experience  on  all 
types  of  aecoonte,  layouts,  copywrit¬ 
ing.  selling,  seeks  permanent  position. 
A-1  references  pertaining  to  character, 
abilities,  accomplishments.  Box  1809, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

NATIONAL  ADVEBTISINO  MAN, 

fifteen  years  experience,  top  flight 
Hulesiiian  with  record  as  producer  de¬ 
sires  position  as  manager.  Box  179. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SitMtioag  Waafiad 

_ Affvtrtisit  (Gint’ff) _ 

.ADVEBTISINO.  18  yrs.  snceessfnl 
record.  Now  selling  run  plus  direct¬ 
ing,  promotions,  making  all  layouts, 
writing  copy  for  staff  of  3.  Want 
change  (adv.  mgr.)  N.E.,  South.  Com¬ 
plete  references.  Box  159,  Editor  A 
Publisher.  _ 

ADVEBTISINO  BUSINESS  MAN¬ 
AGER,  48,  20  years’  experience.  Now 
employed  detirea  similar  post  city 
under  75,000.  Not  interested  dura¬ 
tion  coDueetion.  ’Thoroughly  versed  all 
phase  business  references.  Go  any- 
where.  Box  48,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

SEASONED  DISPLAY  STAFTMAN, 
or  manager,  for  responsible  Midwest 
position.  Highest  references.  Box 
1392,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

SihratloM  Waatoff 

CartooaisI 

OBEATTYE  YOUNG  ABTIST,  experi¬ 
enced  in  editorial  and  sport  cartoons, 
caricatures,  illustrations,  retouch 
work.  4-F  draft  classification.  Box 
172,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

SHoatioat  Woato^ 

CircalatieD 

CAPABLE  OIBCULATION  EXECU- 
TIVE.  Twenty  years’  experience  all 
phases  morning,  afternoon  and  Sun¬ 
day.  Excellent  record  in  circulation 
promotion,  particniarly  carrier.  City, 
country  or  promotion  manager’s  posi¬ 
tion  acceptable  where  salary  is  ade¬ 
quate.  Age  40.  married.  Good  health. 
A- 1  references.  Box  149,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

OIBCULATION  MANAOEB;  Age  88. 
familiar  with  War  Time  cireulatioii 
problems.  Prefer  A.M.  paper  in  city 
75,000  or  over.  Available  on  short 
notice,  ^x  129,  Editor  A  Pnbliihcr. 
CIBOULATION  MANAOEB  desires 
change.  Splendid  background.  Have 
snccessfnlly  directed  Morning.  Eve¬ 
ning,  Sunday  and  combination  cirenla- 
tions  of  from  30.000  to  125,000. 
Familiar  all  distribution.  Stpecialty 
city  carrier.  Aggressive,  promotion 
minded.  Economical  operator.  Beet 
references.  Draft  exempt.  Box  145, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

SUFEBVISOB  and  DIST.  MANAOEB. 
Employed.  Desires  change.  Experi¬ 
enced  in  Little  Merchant  Plan.  Box 
143.  Editor  A  Pnhlisher. 

9lwWOnMW  WOTTW 

Effilirinl 

CAPABLE  NEWS  EDITOB,  oditorini 
writer,  38,  sooko  non -duration  job  tele¬ 
graph,  nows  desk,  editorials  or  any 
combination,  papor  10,000  eircnlstion 
or  over.  Weat  or  Sonthwoat  preferred 

Box  127,  Editor  A  Pnbliohor. _ 

DBAFT  EXEMPT  YOUNG  MAN,  ex¬ 
perienced  telegraph  desk,  reporting, 
rewrite,  wants  imsition  small  daily. 
Fluent  Spanish.  Box  586,  Hays,  Kans. 
EDITOX-KANAOEBi,  familiar  with  up- 
to-date  advertising  and  circhlstion 
methods,  officiene  ysnd  bnsiness  de- 
tsHs.  seeking  opportunity  as  editor- 
manager  of  a  live  weekly,  or  bnsiness 
manager  of  small  daily,  with  poasible 
ownership  after  war.  My  references 
include  leading  publishors.  College 
journalism  graduate,  family  man. 
Available  upon  short  notice.  Box  173, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

EDITOB,  BCANAGINO,  OITT;  draft 
exempt;  now  editor  daily  distant  re¬ 
gion.  for  family  health  reasons  must 
return  North  or  East;  available  in  two 
week’s  years’  metropolitan  and  small 
city  experience;  expert  througront  edi- 
’orinl  departments.  Here  during  AP 
T.-eek.  Box  164,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
ENEBGETIC,  capable  young  college 
woman  seeks  reporting,  editorial  posi¬ 
tion  on  newspaper  in  Northeastern 
area.  Three  years  editor  noted  semi- 
professional  magaxine.  Good  writing, 
production  background.  Box  170,  Edi- 

tor  A  Publisher. _ 

EXFEBZEHCED  COIOSTWBITEB. 
highly  recommended.  Free  lance  work. 
All  subjects.  Box  148,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

EXPEBIENOED  BEPQBTEB-photog- 

rapher,  married.  29.  Just  honorably 
(Ir-icharged.  West  preferred.  Box  142, 
Editor  A  Pnhlisher. 


SitoatioM  Woolarf 

_ Editorial  (C-fff) _ 

ALL-ABOUND  BEFOBTEB-EDITOB. 
Nine  years  on  dailies,  weeklies.  2A 
to  Aug.  ‘28,  deferaaent  gained  easily. 
Age  32,  single.  Pennaney  sought.  Go 
anywhere.  Box  165,  Editor  A  Pnb- 
lisher. _ 

FEATUBE  WBITEB.  Sharp  and 
smart.  Wants  aitnation  on  large  daily 
in  Penna.,  New  Jersey  or  New  Tork. 

Box  141.  Editor  A  Publiaher. _ 

JOUBNALISM  STUDENT  seeks  M 
writs  short  wavs  redia  (hekky)  aal- 
nmn.  Box  148A  Editor  A  PuhUeheu. 
MAN  who  knows  how  to  report,  write, 
edit  and  present  news  wants  job  as 
managing  editor;  pay  must  be  in  line 
with  top-rank  work  when  demon¬ 
strated;  prefer  South  but  oensider 
anywhere;  now  employed  Weat  Coast; 
best  references;  age  49,  exeellaut 
health.  Box  169,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
BCANAOIHCMnTY  EDITOB  available 
within  month  for  small  city  daily. 

Box  166.  Edvtof  A  Publiaher. _ 

BEPOBTER  seeks  further  experience. 
Sala^  secondary.  Box  178,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

SOME  ALEBT  NEW8FAFEB 
NEEDS  THIS  WIDE 
AWAKE  rj>ITOK' 

.SALE  of  daily  newspaper  has  per¬ 
mitted  this  edUor  te  reeign  and  seek 
responsible  post  in  city  with  better 
educstiensl  fscilities  for  family.  Aged 
40,  all-aroond  newspaperman,  knows 
printing  from  eoraposiug  room  to 
front,  works  easily  with  sU  depart¬ 
ments,  knows  telegraph,  city  desk 
problems.  College,  travel,  experience 
trained  on  large,  small  papers.  Best 
references.  Aveilable  now.  Non-dura¬ 
tion.  Prefer  CUlforaia,  Par  Weat  or 
Pacific  Coast.  Airmail,  write,  send 
recent  copies  of  your  paper.  Box  131, 

Editor  A  Pnblisher. _ 

TBOBOUOBXT  TRAINED  KEPOBT- 
EB  edHerial  worker,  available  for  job. 
Skilled  ifimtegrapher-engraver.  R.  Cal- 

lins,  Geneva.  Penna. _ 

WOMAN  BEPOBTER,  8T,  2  years’ 
metropolitan  papora.  Poataras.  p^ice. 
news,  A.  B.  Box  155,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


OOBtPOSlTOR— ^4.  aa4  Jab.  Saase 
prssswork  and  Liaatypa.  JJ* 

steady.  Good  refaroasoa.  Bax  I4t7, 

Bditor  A  Pnblisher. _ _ 

OOMPOSIKO  ROOM  POREMAN  avaU- 
abla:  SI  yeara’  axporiauas  U  daily 
newspapers.  Unioa.  Bax  1486,  Edtter 

A  Publisher. _ 

noMPTBTBOT  OOMBINATIWr  PKE8B- 
MAN-stereetyper  waatt  ohoago  of  job 
in  middle- west.  Capable  of  taking 
charge.  References.  Box  177,  Bditor 

A  Pnblisher. _ ______ 

EXFERIENOED  UNOTTPE  OPERA¬ 
TOR,  cord  for  machine,  desires  per¬ 
manent  day  job;  prefer  Western 
states;  Union.  Box  2084,  Univessity 
Station.  Enid,  Oklahoma. 

MEOHAEIOAL  SUnRlETBNDBET 
wants  te  mako  ehango.  ExeoUsnl  baak- 

gronad  training  aad  exporisaao.  Knaws 
how  te  haadle  maa  for  oMeienk  eea- 
nomieal  prodnelioa.  Bax  1488,  Edltav 

A  PuMlsker. _ _ _ 

■UTTPItltTNTBimENT  OP  PBODUC- 
TION  or  Preeeroam  capable,  efficient 
•ind  practical.  Age  47  yrs.  20  yrs. 
experience — character  and  ability  ref¬ 
erence.  Box  157,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

SitaotioM  Wootod 
Proowtioi 

WELL  RECOMMENDED.  Draft-ex¬ 
empt  N.  T.  newspaper  pixmotieu  maa 
contemplates  change;  willing  te  leave 
city.  Box  118,  Editor  A  Pablieker. 

SltaatloM  WooHd 
_ PoUic  Rolatioas _ 

VEBSATIIE  FUBZJCITT  AND  FUB- 
LIO  RELATIONS  MAN  open  te  offers 
of  interesting  work,  association  or 
general.  Fnll  or  part  time;  draft  ex¬ 
empt.  Box  117,  Uiter  A  Pnbliahor. 


fwr  April  n.  IfM 


Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  L.  D.  Hotchkiss 

Managing  Editor.  Los  Angeles  limes 


“FREEDOM  OF  THE  PRESS” 

has  become  a  catch  phrase  con¬ 
veniently  used  for  any  emerg¬ 
ency  in  the  field 
Re:  Inveetiga-  of  paper  and  ink 

tionol  Freedom  generally  by 
_  persons  who 
Of  the  Press  know  nothing  of 
the  functions  of 
the  press  or  the  import  of  the 
phrase. 

It  attained  additional  status 
recently  when  it  was  announced 
it  was  to  become  the  subject 
of  an  “investigation.”  This  emi¬ 
nence,  which  places  it  on  the 
same  plane  with  war  contracts, 
subversive  activities,  and  con¬ 
gestion  in  urban  centers,  comes 
through  the  largess  of  Henry 
Luce,  of  Time,  Life  and  Fortune. 

The  phrase  seemingly  has 
bothered  Mr.  Luce  for  some 
time  and  he  has  decided  to  do 
something  about  it.  Calling  in 
Dr.  Hutchins,  of  the  University 
of  Chicago,  he  imparted  his  de¬ 
sire  for  clarification  and  the 
good  doctor  was  ready  with  sug¬ 
gestions.  He  would  appoint  a 
committee  of  eminent  scholars 
who  would  go  into  this  baffling 
thing,  examine  it  minutely,  per¬ 
haps  do  a  little  dissecting,  and 
of  course  come  up  with  con¬ 
clusions  no  one  could  dispute — 
and  possibly  very  few  under¬ 
stand. 

Consequently  a  dozen  college 
professors,  whose  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience  admittedly  is  confined 
to  writing  for  college  news¬ 
papers  in  undergraduate  days, 
were  selected  and  are  about  to 
take  off. 

While  we  have  no  desire  to 
impede  the  wheels  of  progress, 
or  would  we  for  a  moment  sug¬ 
gest  Mr.  Luce  abandon  his 
grandiose  scheme  and  throw  a 
dozen  professors  out  of  summer 
work,  we  are  going  to  become 
bold  and  get  in  oiu*  say  before 
the  excursion  to  the  stratosphere 
begins. 

We  will  start  with  some  ques¬ 
tions. 

What  is  “freedom  of  the 
press”?  How  does  it  work  and 
how  free  is  the  press  of  this 
country? 

Freedom  of  the  press  is  the 
right  and  privilege  to  keep  peo¬ 
ple  fully  informed.  There  can 
be  no  dispute  here  I  hope. 

The  responsibility  for  meeting 
this  obligation  rests  with  the 
press  and  with  the  public  as 
well. 

For  a  press  Is  only  as  free  as 
it  deserves  to  be  and  as  the  pub¬ 
lic  denumds  it  be. 

If  a  constituency  is  so  unin¬ 
terested  in  truth  and  fairness 
ns  to  accept  any  kind  of  a  pub¬ 
lication  It  is,  in  my  opinion,  as 
much  to  blame  as  the  degraded 
press  it  supports. 

Thus  public  education  comes 
into  the  picture  and  the  profes¬ 
sors  shouldn’t  overlook  this,  as 
it  is  light  down  their  alley — or 
should  be. 

To  get  back  to  the  press  itself, 
it  is  my  considered  opinion  that 


a  press  will  fall  of  its  own 
weight  if.  through  weakness,  it 
allows  forces  to  arise,  either 
within  or  outside  its  ranks, 
whose  machinations  nullify  free¬ 
dom  of  expression. 

Fiuihermore  if  a  press  mis¬ 
uses  the  rights  and  privileges 
granted  it  by  statute  it  ceases 
to  be  free  and  can  blame  only 
itself. 

And  if  it  confuses  license  with 
privilege  it  has  no  right  to  con¬ 
tinue  enjoying  the  benefits  be¬ 
stowed  on  it  by  the  founding 
fathers. 

On  the  other  hand  a  press 
cannot  maintain  freedom  of  ex¬ 
pression  imless  it  is  bold  and 
aggressive.  Subservience  is  only 
preliminary  to  rigor  mortis.  And 
sometimes  this  boldness  is  con¬ 
strued  as  license  on  the  part  of 
those  who  disagree  with  the  ob¬ 
jective. 

But  the  press  has  to  be  ag¬ 
gressive  because  the  public, 
equally  responsible  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  freedom  of  expres¬ 
sion,  never  has  shown  the  mili¬ 
tancy  necessary  to  sustain  an 
imtrammeled  press. 

Every  fight  of  any  conse¬ 
quence  against  abrogation  of  the 
rights  of  free  speech  has  been 
led  by  the  press  and  the  apathy 
of  the  public  is  at  times  most 
disheartening. 

*  *  * 

AS  TO  how  freedom  of  the  press 

works  and  how  free  is  the 
press  of  this  country,  unanimity 
of  opinion  de- 
Controversy  on  parts  and  contro- 

Extent  oi 

simply  because 

Freedom  there  is  no  human 
being  who  is  com¬ 
pletely  without  bias. 

Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  we 
all  have  convictions  and  opinions 
which  pop  up  at  the  damndest 
times  and  in  the  most  imusual 
places.  What  seems  fair  to  me 
may  seem  biased  to  you  and 
there  is  practically  nothing  we 
can  do  about  it.  We  are  only 
human  and  the  human  element 
cannot  be  kept  out  of  the  prod¬ 
uct  of  human  minds  and  hands. 

Thus,  for  instance,  two  copy- 
readers  writing  a  head  on  the 
same  dispatch  subconsciously 
may  let  their  personal  feelings 
slip  into  it  in  some  manner  or 
fashion.  If  you  read  the  head 
written  by  the  copyreader  who 
holds  the  same  philosophy  as 
you,  it  is  a  fair  presentation  of 
the  news.  If  you  happen  to  read 
the  other  fellow’s  head,  the  press 
is  unfair. 

An  exaggeration  perhaps,  but 
it  illustrates  a  point. 

By  and  large  the  press  of  this 
country  makes  a  conscientious 
effort  to  be  fair — and  succeeds. 
Ihere  are  some  newspapers  and 
other  publications  which  let 
their  emotions  get  away  with 
them  at  times,  but  these  are  few. 
For  the  most  part  I  honestly  be¬ 
lieve  the  press  of  this  country 
is  fair  and  unbiased.  Mistakes 
are  made  of  course.  Newspapers 


are  the  products  of  human  minds 
and  hands. 

’The  greatest  danger  at  the 
moment  to  freedom  of  the  press, 
as  I  see  it,  is  government  con¬ 
trol  of  news.  We  only  have  to 
look  to  the  dictatorships  to  know 
what  this  means. 

We  may  go  wrong  individually 
in  the  presentation  of  the  news 
but  a  reader  has  escape  offered 
in  other  publications.  In  the 
totalitarian  countries  there  is  no 
escape.  There  will  be  no  escape 
here  if  government  continues 
to  control  the  dissemination  of 
major  news. 

During  wartime  some  form  of 
censorship  is  necessary  for  pre¬ 
caution  against  the  enemy  ob¬ 
taining  secrets  which  will  be  of 
aid  to  him.  But  we  want  to  be 
sure  this  censorship  is  lifted  as 
soon  as  hostilities  end.  A  carry¬ 
over  would  be  fatal. 

Another  danger  to  the  freedom 
of  expression,  and  not  an  out¬ 
growth  of  wartime  censorship,  is 
the  asinine  practice  of  giving 
out  information  “off  the  record.” 

Nothing  has  done  or  is  doing 
so  much  to  bridle  fre^om  of 
expression  as  this  snide  ma¬ 
neuver. 

It  started  in  the  nation’s  capi¬ 
tal.  It  has  spread  to  the  hamlet. 
Some  wives  even  are  reported  to 
speak  to  their  husbands  “off  the 
record.” 

If  a  dozen  or  a  himdred  re¬ 
porters  are  privileged  to  know 
why  in  the  name  of  conunon 
sense  isn’t  the  public  allowed  to 
be  informed?  Is  there  anyone 
alive  today  so  naive  as  to  be¬ 
lieve  a  secret  can  be  kept  by 
more  than  one  person? 

If  the  newspapers  of  the  land 
will  rise  as  a  body  and  scotch 
this  obnoxious  practice  they  will 
probably  be  doing  more  to  ad¬ 
vance  the  cause  of  free  expres¬ 
sion  than  the  dozen  professors 
ever  can  hope  to  do. 

But  please  don’t  misunder¬ 
stand  me.  I’m  for  the  professors. 
I  think  they  will  have  a  lot  of 
fim  and  an  enjoyable  summer. 
And  if  I  were  a  betting  man  I’d 
like  to  make  a  little  wager  (at 
odds  too)  that  there  will  be  a 
minority  report  brought  in  at 
the  conclusion  of  their  studies. 

Professors  are  human,  too. 

■ 

Advanced  in  Texas 

Si  Casady,  editor,  McAllen 
(Tex.)  Valley  Evening  Monitor, 
and  Ernest  G.  Hoffsten,  manager, 
Brownsville  Herald,  have  been 
named  associate  publisher  of 
their  respective  papers,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Leo  E.  Owens,  publisher 
of  the  two  and  of  the  Harlingen 
Valley  Morning  Star. 


GM's  Grant 
Honored  on 
Retirement 

More  than  600  advertising  and 
industrial  leaders  turned  out 
April  11.  at  the  Adcraft  Chib'i 
testimonial  dinner  for  Ridiaid 
H.  Grant,  retiring  vice-president 
of  General  Motors  Corp.,  held  ta 
the  Hotel  Staffer,  Detroit. 

Grant,  who  was  the  originator 
of  dealer  cooperative  advertidiq 
for  the  automotive  indosiry. 
traced  his  life  from  a  departoent 
store  book  salesman  to  his  GU 
position.  He  plans  to  retire  to 
his  Normandy  Farm  near  Day- 
ton,  O.,  where  he  will  raise  prize 
cattle. 

"Our  post-war  planning  ij 
cockeyed,”  he  told  the  asian- 
blage.  “To  make  the  smoke  con¬ 
tinue  to  pour  out  of  the  chim¬ 
neys  of  industry  we  will  hart 
to  base  our  post-war  planning  on 
the  public’s  ability  to  purcfasM 
rather  than  on  the  amount  ol 
goods  we  can  produce.” 

He  paid  tribute  to  the  ad¬ 
vertising  men  who  had  he^ 
him  step  up  sales  of  C^hevrok^ 
from  350,()()0  to  1,000,000  in  ^ 
first  year  he  joined  GM. 

From  Henry  T.  Ewald,  founder 
of  the  Adcraft  Club,  he  reeehed 
a  gold-plated  life  membsnfaip 
card,  and  the  club’s  president. 
John  E.  Fleck,  gave  him  a  book 
containing  pictures  of  all  those 
attending  the  testimonial  dinner. 

World-famous  Grantisms  were 
posted  on  the  walls  of  the  room 
in  which  the  dinner  wu  held 
and  printed  on  the  table  cards. 
These  included: 

“Take  care  of  your  own  boa- 
ness  and  you  competitors  won’t 
have  any  business  to  take  cue 
of.” 

“Quote  the  price  without  a 
quiver.” 

“When  you  hire  people  who 
are  smarter  than  you  are,  you 
prove  you  are  smarter  than  they 
are.” 

“Carry  an  order  blank  in  yout 
nightshirt  pocket  in  case  you 
walk  in  your  sleep.” 

■ 

Newspaper  Directory 

The  Newspaper  Advertiani 
Service,  Inc.,  an  aflSliate  of  the 
National  Editorial  Association, 
has  released  its  National  Direc¬ 
tory  of  Newspapers,  coverini 
9,000  “Hometown”  newspapes 
with  a  total  of  better  than  15,- 
747,492  circulation.  Most  r^' 
information  is  to  be  foim  ui 
Supplement  No.  2  include 
changes  effective  through  April  i 


People  no  longer  do  the  ostrich  aa  in 
the  matter  of  general  information  .  .  . 
are  not  content  with  a  head-in-the-sand 
idea  that  what  they  already  know  is 
enough.  The  Haskin  Information  Ser¬ 
vice,  Washington,  D.  C.,  is  easily  a 
leader  in  this  type  of  newspaper  fea- 


The  Louisville  Times  (149,126  E) 
restewed  for  this  service. 
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ritOAi  SEEDS  sown  in  Baltimore 
and  transplanted  half  a  century 
ago,  the  plant  Linotype  set  its  roots 
deep  in  the  soil  of  human  needs 
and  still  continues  its  growth  — 


in  Brooklyn.  The  sjiread  of  its 
branches  and  its  influence  upon 
all  races  know  no  national  bound* 
aries.  Wherever  civilization  and 
progress  exist,  in  all  known  walks 
of  life— in  industry,  science,  art 
and  religion.  Linotype  has  con¬ 
tributed  to  man’s  advancement. 

From  time  to  time,  letters  ad¬ 
dressed  merely  to  “Linotype, 
U.S.A!’  have  been  delivered  with¬ 


out  delay  to  29  Ryerson  Street, 
Brooklyn  — the  plant  that  grows 
in  Brooklvn. 
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...and  another  war-born  industry 
came  to  Houston— to  stay  I 


Prior  to  the  war,  Houston  already  had  made  a 
name  for  itself  as  the  South's  fastest-growing, 
most  important  industrial  market. 


Conceived  of  war  necessity,  synthetic  rubber 
is  but  one  new  industry  taking  advantage  of 
the  availability  of  strategic  raw  materials.  In 
Houston,  oil  capital  of  the  world,  butadiene 
as  'a  major  Ingredient  of  synthetic  rubber  is 
one  of  the  by-products  of  petroleum  no  longer 
second  In  Importance  to  the  manufacture  of- 
gasoline  and  lubricating  oils. 


The  nation  will  always  ride  on  rubber,  and 
synthetic  rubber  plants  in  the  Houston  area 
operated  by  Firestone,  General,  Goodrich 
and  Goodyear,  will  continue  to  contribute  to 
the  importance  of  Houston  as  a  post-war 
marketing  center. 


Keep  your  eye  on  Houston,  and  particularly 
The  Houston  Press  for  economical,  concentrat¬ 
ed  coverage.  For  details,  write  direct,  or 
address  the  National  Advertising  Department. 
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